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WW ERE'S more real enjoyment? The shady home- 
porch, a comfortable chair, a good cigar or pipe, a 
congenial friend, and a cool, refreshing bottle of 


Budweiser 


Every Week, 3,000,000 Bottles 


That is the output of Budweiser. Hundreds of visitors every day go through with 
The Anheuser-Busch main plaat and branches guidestoinspect this immaculate 
give employment to 7,500 people. The main plant institution. One cannot see it . 
covers 142 acres. equal to 70 city blocks. There without the conviction that qual- 
are 110 separate buildings—a city inthemselves. ity is an Anheuser-Busch rule. 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 
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GET READY ror tae ANNUAL EXCURSION 








We will take the readers of 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE through 


The Green Mountain State 
in the September issue 


VERMONT is to be the interesting subject 


of a big special number of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE for September, 
with a Vermont cover in three colors and 
special artists and writers to cover every phase 
of the state’s bid for greatness—historical, 
industrial and vacational. Everybody who has 
lived in Vermont will want this number as 
a souvenir. Everybody who has not before 
known the beauties of the state will want to 
visit it. Don’t miss this number. Advance 


orders received for me Per 
any number of copies. Price, 15 C Copy 








ADDRESS 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BosTON 

















Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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RRAYED in mid-summer glories, Washington finds Congress still in 
A session for a second torrid August. Up and down the seething avenue 
the weary Congressmen whir in automobiles, or more slowly in street 
cars, or on foot seek the cool of the midsummer night after a dreary sweltering 
day in the Senate Chamber or the crowded House. There is a languid air 
about the House and Senate office buildings and committee rooms, for with 
Congress nominally in session none of the activities of the winter time are 
apparent. The pace is slower, and tempers climb higher with the temperature, 
and a general longing for shade. 

The tariff bill has been talked over all summer. The Senate has once again 
met the insidious lobby, mustered “horse, foot and artillery,’’ but despite all 
efforts public interest will not be diverted from baseball games and the rush 
for outings during the dog days. The President decided that the currency 
bill should be brough: forth and had outlined a busy summer. The respite of 
the Fourth of July at ‘‘Harlakenden,’’ his summer home, left Washington to 
celebrate the Fourth in its own way with the flag lowered at the White House, 
indicating the President’s absence. 

For finales in tariff legislation, August is an all-important month. It was 
in August that the Payne Bill was signed, and the torrid days of mid- 
summer hurried things up, for mirrored in the hearts of the Congressmen 
and Senators alike is the vision of recreation days when the corn tops ripen 
and the cool waves call to yachtsman, fishermen and crowds of jolly bathers. 


* * * * * 


HE summer social season at Washington was launched with a reception 
T at the home of the Secretary of State. Secretary and Mrs. Bryan have 
become social favorites in Washington. and functions at their home 

are always events of special interest. The garden parties at the White House 
and the afternoon concerts of the Marine Band indicate the general tendencies 
of official Washington society under this administration. The first ball at the 
White House was an event looked forward to with much interest, and as the 
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ban had been placed by 
Mrs. Wilson on ‘Turkey 
Trots,”’ all ‘‘zoological wig- 
gles’’ were eliminated from 
the terpsichorean programs. - 
As Washington automo- 
biles are now stopped by 
law fifteen feet from the 
street cars, so dancers at 
Washington functions must 
keep themselves six inches 
apart and maintain the 
dignity of the stately min- 
uet of Colonial times at the 
White House. 

Even during the hot days 
there is an attraction about 
Washington. There are 
beautiful drives on Poto- 
mac Park and into the 
leafy natural woods of 
Rock Creek Park—and 
then it is always cool in the 
evenings. 

This indicates that it is 
not so much a question of 
latitude in the summer 
time as it is ‘‘who’s there,”’ 

HON. WALTER HINES PAGE when the activities of social 

The American Ambassador to Great Britain life are determined. The 

weather man made a care- 

ful investigation and found it was no hotter in Washington, D. C., than in 

Cornish, N. H., the summer home of the President. But whether the tempera- 

ture varies or not, it will be a welcome relief to the President to get away 

among the hills of old New Hampshire, and move amidst the scenes where 
Winston Churchill wrote -‘‘Coniston’”’ and other political works. 


* * * * * 


HE appointment of Mr. Walter Hines Page as ambassador to the court Of 
St. James was gratifying to his old newspaper and magazine associates. 
Mr. Page has been interested in editorial work ever since leaving his 
home in North Carolina to seek his fortune, and build up a career in the North. 
He edited the Atlantic Monthly before he became editor of The World's 
Work, and the earnest well wishes of his editorial associates were fittingly 
expressed in the farewell banquet given him by the Periodical Publishers Club 
in New York. 
- Mr. Page is now in London making his quarters at a hotel, and tactfully 
declining to answer whether or not the United States should furnish a residence 
for its foreign representatives. As to wearing a court costume, Mr. Page 
declared that ‘“‘what was good enough for my worthy predecessors, Lowell, 
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Choate and Reid, ought to be good enough for me.”” He was not in London 
for entertainment, he insisted, for he was a true Democrat and would follow 
the precedents established by his predecessors as far as possible, and eliminate 
knickerbockers except for the golf field. 

Mr. Walter H. Page will be an American ambassador in the fullest and 
best sense of the word, maintaining the friendly relations which have so long 
existed between the United States and Great Britain. His appointment fol- 
lowed out the long established tradition of keeping a man of literary tastes 
at the Court of St. James. Mr. Page has been a close and intimate friend of 
President Wilson and was the publisher of his book entitled‘‘ New Freedom,” 
which first appeared under Mr. Page’s editorial direction. 

In the full vigor and prime of 
life, an ardent admirer of Eng- 
land’s eminent authors and a 
close student of the literature of 
economics, his friends feel that 
he is especially fitted for the 
multifarious duties and exac- 
tions of his post. While he may 
not give brilliant entertainments 
at Dorchester House, his friends 
feel that there will be no emer- 
gency or occasion when the 
United States will fail to be 
properly and creditably repre- 
sented by the erstwhile editor, 
and now distinguished ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James. 


* * * 


E is the same James Ham- 
ilton Lewis known to his 
intimates as “Jim Ham”’ 

—for a short breakfast greeting 


—the same courteous and chiv- 
alrous gentleman who first came 
to Congress wearing a gorgeous 


JUDGE S. F. PROUTY 


The Congressman from Iowa, and one of the leading Repub- 
lican members of the House. He is an Ohioan by birth, but 
was reared and educated in the state he now represents in 


full-blown necktie of the Persian 
shawl pattern, bushy auburn 
beard and that high collar that 
gives him as marked a distinc- 
tion as side whiskers gave to 
Senator Depew. He had just 
been in to visit President Wilson, talking over matters of patronage, and in 
his easy gracious way was relating to the newspaper correspondents a good 
story. The rough places had been made smooth, but there was a little wrinkle 
on his contemplative brow. 

During the Baltimore Convention, Senator Lewis was in the chair on the 
flying bridge at one time battling to preserve order in the great auditorium. 
He has always been identified with the Democrats, but has never failed in 


Congress. He is among the professors in the House, having 

taught Latin for four years at the Central University in Iowa, 

He became a celebrity during his service as district judge of 

Des Moines, and is an expert on monetary matters. His 

article, ‘‘Creating an Emergency Currency,’’ appears on Page 
848. 
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exercising an innate courtesy with everyone whom he meets. Senator Lewis 
(that doesn’t sound half as distinctive as J. Hamilton Lewis) always has in 
store a fund of inimitable stories and whether he is walking in the Capitol 
grounds or on the Avenue, outside or inside, however honored or busy, he is 
always the same imperturbable J. Hamilton Lewis who started out from his 
Virginia home years ago to make his way in the wild and woolly West. Since 
he served as Congressman from 
the State of Washington he has 
never been long outside the 
breastworks of public office. A 
man of wide and varied experi- 
ence, he has made a political 
record that reads like the ex- 
ploits of Wallingford. In return- 
ing to Illinois he hung out his 
shingle and won his way to the 
United States Senate in short 
order against tremendous odds. 
Senator Lewis knows when he 
has the people with him, and 
just smiles blandly as opponents 
thunder at him with all the 
heavy and light artillery of 
modern political warfare. 


* 





* * 


EPARTMENTS with 
D their new heads are well 
under way, with all the en- 

Phete by Cltasdiest thusiasm and zest of the change 
in administration and an un- 


MISS IRAS HAWLEY wonted exhilaration in depart- 


The popular young daughter of the Oregon Congressman. She mental work. In the Indian 
has not yet made her bow to society, but is a favorite in the 
younger Congressional set Department, Judge Cato Sells 


was soon at home even under 
the avalanche of accumulated work, finding in the Indian Bureau one of the 
most important departments of the government. Six thousand employees are 
on the payroll of this department alone, caring for the interests of three 
hundred thousand Indians. It was interesting to learn while visiting the 
bureau that the wealthiest people in the world today per capita are the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma, owing to the discovery of oil on their property.. The 
Indian Department is now located in the Census Building and occupies more 
than one-half of the first floor, where the Inaugural Balls were held in the 
good old days. 

Judge Sells, the new “Indian Chief,’’ was one of the original Wilson men 
and helped to swing Texas into line with forty solid votes for Wilson which 
presented a solid front, and formed the ‘flying wedge” at che Baltimore 
Convention. His nomination was confirmed by the poll on the floor of the 
Senate and has met with the hearty endorsement not only of his own party 
but of all who know him, as a high-minded, hard-working, level-headed execu- 
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tive. The head of the Indian bureau has been one of the trying appointments 
of President Wilson, as it required first of all a man of unimpeachable integrity, 
for the insidious breath of scandal is always likely to hang over any department 
dealing with the Indians. 

New appointments will continue to be important items of interest in 
Washington news for August and September, and when once the tariff and 
currency bills are out of the way, it is predicted that the flood gates of change 
in federal offices will be open. 


* * * * * 


T the close of a busy and wearisome warm day I found Secretary Daniels 
writing in his own hand a long, personal letter. He turned in his chair 
with a kindly glance toward the intruder and explained that it was 

a letter to his mother in North Carolina. Nearly every day the Secretary of 
the Navy may be found inditing the familiar address and enclosing a friendly 
cartoon in a newspaper, a menu card from some banquet, or some of the little 
things a mother loves to know about. This is a touch of the beautiful home 
life of Secretary Daniels and shows 
how distinguished officials at Wash- 
ington do not outgrow the affection- 
ate old home ties. 

To see Secretary Daniels sit at his 
desk, reading and signing letters, car- 
rying on an intelligent conversation 
with persons in his office at the same 
time shows what training will do. 
With the unerring eye of one who for 
years was accustomed to proofread- 
ing, no error escapes him, yet not a 
word of conversation is missed. His 
is a mind that flashes. Newspaper 
training has enabled him to read a. 
page at a glance and after reading 
and signing the letter his mind comes 
back on the instant to the conversa- 
tion going on. 

However much his Thomas Edi- 
sonian signature may convey in offi- 
cial matters, there is no document 
which Secretary Daniels “oe that The lang cp ae ae Soaerrestinesidi 
carries with it more of the soul and in connection with the ambassadorship of France 
spirit of the man than the simple, 
home-like letters written to his mother, who he feels prefers them to type- 
written letters, which might not tell her just what she wants to know from 
Josephus—in his own way. So the official whose work is largely conveyed 
through the click of typewriters bows in deference to the mother who 
wants to hear from her boy direct without the intermediary of a machine or 
third person. Often I wonder if some of the letters which pass back and forth 
from eminent officials to the old home would not make good collections for 
the “‘Heart Letter’? book now being prepared by the readers of the NATIONAL. 
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THE BUTT-MILLET MEMORIAL DESIGN 
For the stone fountain to be erected just south of the White House grounds in 
memory of the late Francis D. Millet and Major Archibald W. Butt, victims of 
the Titanic disaster. The bas-relief of fine arts represents Mr. Millet, that of the 
knight in armor represents Major Butt 
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except while Diaz was incumbent. 
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HE flowing 
side whiskers 
and stately 

bearing of Honor- 

able J. W. Foster, 
former Secretary 
of State, on the 

Avenue recall the 

activities of Ameri- 

can diplomacy 
thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Few. public men 
have written more 
instructively and 
entertainingly on 
the subject of di- 
plomacy than Sec- 
retary Foster, and 
today he is sought 
by diplomats and 
congressmen for 


advice and infor- 


mation on all kinds 
of subjects. His 
knowledge of Mex- 
ico is especially 
valuable, and he 
recently called at- 
tention to the fact 
that during the 
first fifty years of 
its existence as a 
republic, Mexico 
experienced one 
continuous series 
of revolutions and 
disorder. He quotes 
a Mexican histor- 
ian as saying: ‘‘Ev- 
ery year a new rul- 
er, every month a 
revolt,” as the 
record of the times, 
and not until the 


advent of General Diaz in 1876 was there anything that looked like peaceful 
conditions. With this overthrow, by revolutionary methods, the present state 
of disorder and anarchy was inaugurated. Ever since the Buchanan admin- 
istration, American citizens to Mexico have suffered loss of life and property 
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Many of the various treaties on this subject, says Mr. Foster, have been 
almost a “‘dead letter.’’ For years an American could not visit Mexico on 
lawful business without danger. In 1858 President Buchanan urged hostilities, 
and insisted it was impossible to maintain friendly relations with a government 
where revolutionaries usurped authority over night and were constantly 
promising but never redressing wrong. These facts remind us that up to 
this time the Huerta government in Mexico has not been recognized at 
Washington. The new Chinese republic has been welcomed to the family 
of nations, while the history of Mexico is being studied. History is repeating 
itself. 

The judgment of Congress in 1860.in refusing to interfere between warring 

factions in Mexico and await an international adjustment of affairs was en- 
tirely vindicated, according to Mr. Foster, by subsequent events. The losses 
of the American citizens during the disturbance were adjusted and paid by 
Mexico when a permanent government was established. A large list of claims 
again awaits the Mexican government whenever it becomes re-established, 
for the losses incurred by American citizens in Mexico. The situation is being 
thoroughly investigated, and the 
approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal, it is felt, makes 
it imperative that before long 
some strong government be es- 
tablished and recognized in Mex- 
ico.. The envious gaze of Euro- 
pean nations on Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentine and other South 
American republics grows more 
and more intense, and a reitera- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine may 
be necessary at the psychological’ 
moment. The situation furnishes 
a theme that makes the blood of 
Americans tingle in harking back 
to the famous declaration of 
President Monroe. 


* * * 


TILITY is the watchword 
of the hour alike in federal, 

: state and municipal legisla. The Secretary of Para Blader orice mes and a diplomat 
tion. Even the. uselessness of of rare genius. He is consulted by government officials on 
fountains impressed itself on Pat public matters, regardless of party or administration 
Moriarty, who, as the story goes, 
was at one time a state senator in the far West. One evening the council 
discussed a proposition to ornament a small park by the addition of a foun- 
tain, and a young member of the aristocratic section made a motion to pur- 
chase the fountain, following it with a display of oratory, scholarship and anti- 
quarian and artistic lore. His argument seemed unanswerable to all but 
Moriarty, who nothing abashed delivered himself as follows:— 

“Oi woud loike to amind the gintleman’s motion by substitootin’ the word 
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‘wather’ for that of ‘fountain.’ If we musht spind the public money for wather 
to shquir-rt anny place, let us shquir-rt it where it will do some good an’ not 
washte it t’roo the mejum of a dinky ould fountain whin the dusht is a foot 


9 


t’ick all over the city. 
Sprinkling the streets with water today has been eliminated by the use 
of oil, and Pat’s proposition was followed by an amendment of the resolution 
so as to furnish water for 
the fountain and oil for 
the street on which Pat 
lived. It was another 
case of pouring oil on 
troubled waters. 


* * * 


HERE is a tinge of 
continuous aggres- 
sive political cam- 

paigning in the speeches 
of Secretary Bryan, who 
recently reiterated the 
impression instilled at 
Chicago that no more big 
national political conven- 
tions will be held, because 
presidential primaries will 
become so general that 
candidates will be se- 
lected by direct vote. Mr. 
Bryan has spoken defi- 
nitely on the platform 
pledge, insisting that “‘A 
man who violates a party 
platform is a criminal 
worse than the man who 
embezzles money.” 

In Baltimore at the 
MRS. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE last convention, the plat- 


The gracious and brilliant lady who presides over the household of form was adopted before 


Senator LaFollette. She is an able campaigner, knows the ins and outs of the nom i nat ion w as 
politics, leads the suffrage movement in her state, and is above all a é 
successful wife and mother made, reversing the usual 


order—but Mr. Bryan 

says the platform must be carried out, notwithstanding. The Progressives, 

says Mr. Bryan further, have nothing to do now but to join the Democratic 

party, if they stand for principle. He calls attention to the fact that long 

years ago the Democrats made their fight for progressive measures in which 

they were later joined by former Republicans. Now the question is, what will 

be counted Progressive in the two parties two years hence, with the ‘‘outs in” 
and the “‘ins out”’ of office? 

Consular and diplomatic appointments will continue to magnetize interest 

at the State Department but aside from this Mr. Bryan remains the popular 
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personage sought by the Democratic faithful when they come to Washington 
‘‘just to see the sights” and incidentally to look after the appointment of a 
friend or to oust a political antagonist. 


* * * * * 


ITH his coat off, and hard at work on a mass of papers, I found Congress- 
man J. J. Esch of Wisconsin at the House office building. John Esch 
is a worker, and in years past has framed much important legislation 

that has gone to the credit of others. This suggests the idea of preparing a 
congressional copyright bill so that credit may be properly given to the man 
who framed a bill and not have it lifted word for word by some later leader. 

There is one distinction, however, that Congressman Esch bears undivided, 
although he modestly disclaims it—he proposed the construction of a light- 
house on the tropical Island of Navassa, which was occupied by Baltimore men 
some thirty years ago for the development of the guano industry. On this 
islet, which lies between Jamaica and Colon, right on the pathway to Panama 
and in a dangerous location, the Lighthouse Board has now located a govern- 
ment lighthouse. 

While Mr. Esch was on a Panama trip with the Inter-state and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, the story 
goes, the night before Christmas 
rolled around and a regular old- 
fashioned. dinner was planned. 
There was speech-making and 
rhetorical fireworks, and during 
the dinner Congressman Esch 
read a poem on the Island of 
Navassa. The Captain of the | 
Steamer Cristobal had been tell- 
ing about the island, and the | 
Western Congressman pro- 
ceeded to indulge himself in 
poesy with all the fervor of his 
sophomore days. Whether the 
verse was written in blank 
verse or Alexandrines has not 
been revealed, but somehow the 
matter came to the attention 
of the Lighthouse Board and 
plans were made for the light- 
house. In a surprisingly short 
time, the appropriation was se- 
cured and Navassa was made 
an American possession, and 
the site of a much-needed and 
important beacon. 

This instance has suggested 
to the American settlers on the 
Isle of Pines something that URS. MYON T. HERRICK 
the Lighthouse Board neglected: The wife of the American Ambassador to France 
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MISS SHIRLEY CURRY 


The pretty grand-daughter of Senator Bacon of Georgia, who 
spent the season in Washington and made many friends 


abroad goes up. 
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their method of conquest when 
the treaty of Paris was signed, 
giving to the United States all 
the possessions in the West In- 
dies except Cuba. The Isle of 
Pines was then placed on the 
map as part of the American 
possessions, but later changed. 
In the meantime, the Americans 
there proceeded to plant grape- 
fruit and other plantations, 
and lived in hope of some time 
having the island under the 
American flag. The fact, how- 
ever, that in years past there 
was considerable trade and com- 
munications between the Isle of 
Pines and Cuba naturally led 
the Cubans to claim the island 
as a part of the domain of Cuba. 


* * * 


URING the tariff discus- 
sion, telegrams came thick 
and fast to the office build- 

ings on both the House and Sen- 
ate side. Congressman Everis A. 
Hayes of California was a busy 
man, making a fight for the cit- 
rus interests of the Golden State. 
The proposed reduction on lem- 
ons wipes out the small produc- 
ers and the competition which 
California is compelled to meet 
is revealed in the fact that 
Italian and foreign fruits can be 
landed on the Atlantic coast for 
twenty-five cents and thirty-five 


cents per hundred pounds, while the entire citrus products from California 
pay the overland railroads twice that amount. The tariff on lemons de- 
veloped large orchards in California without making essentially any tax 
on consumers, for the moment the tariff is reduced, the price of lemons 


All this comes at a time when California is facing Japanese complications 
and preparing for the great Panama-Pacific Exposition, and it seems as if in 
the new tariff bill California has been hit the hardest of all. 

The telegrams sent to Congressman Hayes ring with a protest that shows 
how the tariff problem may involve self-preservation to various sections. The 
following reveals the spirit of the heroic fight being waged. by Californians 
against the inroads of powerful importing interests :— 
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HonoraB te Everts A. HAyEs, 
House of Representatives, _ 
Washington, D. C. 

The Citrus Protective League, representing an investment of two hundred million 
dollars depends upon our Representatives to see that the future of industry is not jeop- 
ardized by passage of items in bill before Congress: The present rates represent the differ- 
ence in cost of production without protecting the producer’s profit or equalizing the 
difference in freight rates. The rates in present bill would give importers larger profits 
without affecting price to consumer. This industry, which has made California famous 

the world over, must not be sacrificed at the demands of the importing interests. 


CITRUS PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
F. Q. Srory, President. 


During his career as Congressman, Mr. Hayes has proven an aggressive 
force in national legislation, and although he is one of the original Republican 
progressives or insurgents, yet he has never relinquished an earnest advocacy 
_ of protection as essential to the development of American interests. 





TYPE OF CEMENT COTTAGE IN IRELAND 


Built by the English government for laborers. The success of the plan has awakened a great deal of interest among 
corporations in America 


OU can see by the stripes on his coat as well as by the smile on his face 
that Governor George H. Hodges of Kansas is a good fellow. He 
was successful in a hard fought campaign, and it is counted a strong 

Democrat that can carry political honors in ‘‘bleeding Kansas’’ into the 
Democratic column. Mr. Hodges is a prominent member of the famous order 
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of ‘‘Hoo-Hoo,” and from Hoo-Hoodom he now steps into the legislative 
“Who’s Who,” taking quick steps to fame as Governor of Kansas. 

George H. Hodges was born in Wisconsin, but at the tender age of three 
years moved to Olathe, Johnson County, Kansas, via the ‘Prairie Schooner 
Limited.”” He became a typical Kansas boy and started his business career 
as the herder of the town cows. Later he took up the carpenter’s trade and 
today hundreds of residents in Johnson County boast of the fact that their 
homes were lathed by the present Governor of Kansas. When he started 
business on his own account, he bought a lumber yard at Olathe, which he 
still has, then to restore impaired 
health he spent several years as 
a traveling salesman. 

Governor Hodges is essen- 
tially a self-made man in every 
way. He is a keen student of 
modern authors, is well trav- 
eled, and a splendid conversa- 
tionalist, with a keen perception 
of public questions. He served 
in the State Senate and was 
identified with many popular re- 
form and progressive measures. 
The distinction of being the first 
Democratic Governor elected in 
thirty years does not dim his 
lustre among his fellow-towns- 
men, where he is known as the 
“prince of good fellows’—a 
man who in his active life has 
always been ready to help along 
the other fellow. 


* * * 


ALKING along at a rapid 
pace in front of the Capi- 
tol, absorbed in thought, 

Congressman James R. Mann, 
leader of the Republicans, 
stopped for a moment to look 
upon the beauty of the Capitol 
grounds. On the floor of the 
House the previous day he had 
conducted a hard fight on the 
tariff bill, but the more his colleagues came to know James R. Mann, the 
more they respect and admire him. His sense of justice and fairness and capac- 
ity for hard work have logically made him the leader of the minority party. 
He was the original pure food advocate, serving on the committee that later 
brought about the framing of the pure food bilf. While colleagues were shining 
at social functions, he was hard at work on an exhaustive investigation of 
food, pure and impure, and this characterizes his entire public career. 


GOVERNOR GEORGE H. HODGES 


The Kansas chief executive, who is called by sociologists a ‘‘typi- 
cal American” and by his friends the prince of good fellows 
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Mr. Mann is an ardent admirer of Colonel Goethals, and feels that the honor 
of full generalship in the army should be bestowed upon him. This honor is 
held by only four men of the nation. It was first conferred on Washington, 
later on General Grant, then upon Sherman and Sheridan. The precedent for 
Colonel Goethals’ case, says Mr. Mann, was in the action taken creating 
Admiral Dewey as admiral for 
life, not subject to retirement for 
any cause. Mr. Mann feels that 
the work of army officers should 
be recognized in peace as well as 
in war, thus giving the army the 
distinction that is enjoyed by the 
navy. Aside from being an army 
officer, Colonel Goethals has 
proved himself one of the great 
engineers of his time. 

Congressman Mann also pays 
hearty tribute to Colonel Gail- 
lard, Colonel Hodges, Colonel 
Seibert and Commander Rous- 
seau of the navy, and he feels 
that the present Democratic 
Congress, appreciating what the 
Panama Canal means for south- 
ern states, should take the in- 
itiative and bestow on those 
associated with the canal work 
a proper and adequate official 
recognition. 

* * * 





$ - MRS. J. A. ELLERBE 
N the Zoo at Washington a The wife of former Congressman Ellerbe of South Carolina, and 
crowd was observing the _ 4 favorite in Washington during her husband's term as Repre- 


This sentative. She is now gracing Southern society at Marion, the 


movements of a turtle. _Ellerbe home 


brought to mind the fact that 

Dr. Friedmann’s cure for tuberculosis is serum prepared from a turtle—used 
by the Chinese for more than two thousand years. A turtle dealer who sup- 
plies one of the prominent hotels in New York learned that it was a com- 
mon practice for Chinese medicine men to administer turtle soup for all 
forms of tuberculosis, stomach and kidney trouble. The Chinese consider 
the American turtle far superior for medicinal purposes to any Oriental spe- 
cies and import them. The exact method of preparation has been kept a 
close secret by the Chinese for many centuries, but it is known that herbs are 
used in brewing the concoction. , 

The authorities at Washington were rather slow and cautious in endorsing 
the rather sensational claim made by Doctor Friedmann for his cures. In the 
meantime, other investigations into new treatments of the dread white plague 
have been prosecuted with, however, no noteworthy results as yet, and the 
doctor has returned to Germany, very much disgusted with medical ethics 
and American inquisitiveness. 
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SENATOR was making frantic efforts to think of a new negro story 
that would incorporate the rich African dialect on which he prided himself. 
“Up and down, down and up the business world shoots day after day, 
in the New York skyscrapers,’ he began, while-he racked his brain. ‘‘Every- 
body has a round trip ticket on the elevator, and the sad-faced boy in uniform 
‘stands by’ his lever with an occasional ‘good morning’ for the especially 
favored and in the evening a farewell ‘good night.’”” (This is the prologue.) 
“My friend, Sambo,” continued the Senator, “‘had the misfortune to stutter 
and when he started to take a trip in the Woolworth Building was especially 
afflicted. Sambo was telling me the story and he told it with scarcely a ripple. 
“ "Vas sa-ah, ah was in a lil’ h-hurry de od-der d-day an’ ah w-was gwine tuh 
M-Mars G-Green’s office on de s-sixth f-flo’ ob de Woolworth b-b-buildin’. So 
ah j-jumps into de elevator an’ ah s-says when ah gets to de f-fourth f-flo’, 
“‘s-s-s-s-.’’ ‘‘Hyar yo’ am—sebenth,” says dat elevator boy. ‘“‘Ah d-d-didn’t 
s-say s-s-seben,”’ ah says. ‘‘A-all r-right, ah’l catch it g-g-goin’ down. H-hyar 
yo’ am, s-s-second.””. ‘“‘Ah d-don’t want de s-second,” ah says. ‘‘All r-right, 
f-fust f-flo’, all out. Now w-we’ll 
c-c-catch it g-g-gwin’ up. W-what 
f-flo now?” 

“““Now ah was bound to g-get 
it r-right an’ ah s-said s-slowly, 
“th-the s-s-sixth. You g-go to 
H-H-Halifax,” fo’ y-you see, 
sah, he was at de t-top f-f-flo’ 
again.’ 

“Sambo says it is always that 
way when you are in a hurry. 
Now he carries a calendar with 
him and just points out the fig- 
ure representing his floor to the 
elevator man when he starts up.” 


* * * 


NVESTIGATIONS recently 
made have disclosed the fact 
that Diane de Poitiers, the 

famous beauty who was the envy 
of Catherine de Medici, used 
nothing more than rain water to 
preserve her youthful beauty 
well into the seventies. This se- 
cret was wrested from Oudard, 
The daughter of Senator Fletcher of Florida, and another of the hef apothecary, surgeon and 
Southern belles beloved by Washington society perfumer. A bath in those days 

was considered a luxury, and all 

the recipes for beauty lotions handed down generation after generation 
resolved in the last analysis to the use of soft rain water. The stories of 
Adalina Patti’s milk baths and white of chicken diet, and other prima donnas’ 
famous recipes and compounds show thatthe secrets of beauty remain as 
fascinating and quite as mysterious as ever. In Washington society the 
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preservation of beauty is a topic 
of never-ending discussion, and 
in the present rain water renais- 
sance the old oaken bucket may 
not expect poetic reverence un- 
less it is hung over a cistern 
where rain water is stored. 


* * * 


NTERESTING glimpses of 
the progress of world-wide 
peace were furnished at the 

opening session of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Tribunal 
at Washington. Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, the new British Ambassa- 
dor, and John Bassett Moore, 
counselor of the State Depart- 
ment, represented their respec- 
tive governments for the arbitra- 
tion of outstanding pecuniary 
claims between the United 
States and Great Britain. 
After the members of the 
court had paid their respects to GOVERNOR HERBERT S. HADLEY 
President Wilson and Secretary The Missouri statesman who was prominent at the Republican 
Bryan, Henri A. Fromageot of °"YSiS‘tiends as candidate for the presidency in 1916 
France, president of the tribunal, 
made a brief opening address. More than a year of working days will be 
required to clean the slate, as there are some three hundred cases which the 
governments have agreed to submit to this tribunal. Only one case can be - 
conveniently settled in a day, and as the work proceeds other cases are added. 
It looks as though there will be a steady grist for the International Arbitration 
Tribunal for some years to come, but its results are very much better for all 
concerned than to throw the ardent appeals to tricky diplomacy on the keen 
edge of the sword. 





* * * * * ‘ 


the department of Commerce, Mr. Joseph E. Davies of Wisconsin, 
secretary of the Democratic National Committeé, has already been 
counted one of the star appointments of the present administration. The 
young man declined the appointment as ambassador to Italy and as governor- 
general of the Philippines, preferring not to leave home for any extended 
period, but to keep in close touch with American affairs, as was his custom 
before and during the last campaign. The position for which Mr. Davies was 
chosen is most important, requiring great technical knowledge of trade affairs 
and acquaintance with the laws governing industrial and financial operations; 
and in these regards everyone admits that Joe Davies is “of cabinet size.” ] [jj 
He succeeded Luther Conant, Jr., who has filled the office since the resig- 


A the Commissioner of Corporations is a most important bureau chief in 
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nation of Herbert Knox Smith. Mr. Davies is thirty-six years old, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, and one of the most popular young political 
leaders in the West. He had a large law practice in Madison, but felt that an 
experience in federal affairs at Washington would further widen his field of 
influences. He is son-in-law of the late Colonel J. H. Knight, a prominent 
Democratic leader in Wisconsin during the Cleveland administration. Colonel 
Knight was associated with the late Senator William F. Vilas, postmaster 
general in the Cleveland cabinet. Thus young Mrs. Davies is a real addition 
to Washington society, for her family has always been in the public eye, and 
she knows the duties that devolve upon the wife of a rising young official. 
One of her personal friends is Miss Margaret Wilson, the daughter of the 
President, who was a guest at the Madison home of the Davies’ during the 
summer and also visited Judge J. W. Cochran’s famous lodge ‘‘Nik-I-Shin”’ 
on the Brule River. ; 

In his new post Mr. Davies insists that he has the co-operation and services 
of the most energetic and capable young men in public life. His genius in 
organization as demonstrated in the recent campaign, indicates that he knows 
how to select good men and push for results. His office in the Willard Building 
is already counted one of the busiest departments in the capital. Early and 
late he is on hand pushing the work of his department and keeping his doors 
wide open for information and suggestions—for Joe Davies has a way of making 
a record in everything that he undertakes. 


* ok * * ok 


HILE marking time on the tariff and with important currency legis- 

\¢ lation waiting for the Committee wheels to move a cog or two, the 

Senate has some leisure for diversion. During the early summer the 

Senators convened at two o’clock on Tuesdays, adjourning at six, and again 

met at two o'clock on Fridays, to adjourn at six the same day. The main 
subject of interest among the more sedate is the baseball record. 

Senator Jones of Washington wanted an additional clerk, but the Senate 
decided not to let him have one because he occupies the back row of senatorial 
filibusters, and, horrible to relate, he has violated senatorial tradition by hav- 
ing his hair cut, and coming earlier to work than his colleagues. Now he is 
reaping the dire results of his unorthodox innovations and certain invidious 
objections. Senator Williams was trying to provide for a lobby investigation, 
but Jones objected. Senator Williams said in explanation: ‘This is a resolu- 
tion to pay the expenses of the committee that is trying to find a lobby. 
Think of that!” He described how in the days of British oppression, when the 
American soldier in full panoply of war was fighting for liberty, one John 
Hook went through the American army, howling until he was hoarse for 
“Beef! Beef! Beef!’ ‘So, today,” he exclaimed, ‘‘when the member from 
Missouri comes into the Senate Chamber and tries to fix the annual rela- 
tions between us and the only American now in this country, to get a hearing 
for the Indian appropriation bill—then comes an objection to everything. 
Somebody asks ‘Why?’ and echo answers: ‘Jones wants a clerk; Jones wants 
a clerk; Jones wants a clerk.’ ”’ : 

The playful badinage exchanged across the aisle during the hot summer 
days furnishes the most interesting reading in the Senate records and some- 
times reaches an almost classic interchange of witty thrusts and humorous 
parries and repartees, which leave no sting behind. 
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AGUINALDO 


Shall We Abandon the Philippines? 


by Charles Winslow Hall 


HE perennial problem at Washing- 
T ton in recent years has been whether 
or not we should abandon the 
Philippines. Ever since the treaty was 


signed at Paris, it has been the subject of 


national party platforms 
and of public discussion. 
After reading fragmentary 
reports from the Orient it 
is refreshing to find a writer 
whohas given the Philippine 
problem serious thought 
and thorough personal in- 
vestigation. The book re- 
cently written by Mr. Fred- 
erick Chamberlin on ‘The 
Philippine Problem” is in 
every way one of the most 
entertaining and compre- 
hensive accounts on the 
Philippine situation that 





k 2 *» FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN 
has been written Since Author of “ The Philippine Problem” 
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American occupation. It sparkles with the 
colloquial interest of personal investigation 
and tells of the work of education and 
various improvements since 1898. The 
author also gives the cost of maintaining . 
the Philippines, and best of 
all does not shirk the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we 
should abandon our respon- 
sibilities and great interests 
in the far East. 

As a matter of benefit to 
ourselves it is doubtless true 
that if we could at once and 
forever simply “let go” of 
the islands and their people, 
never hereafter to “‘inter- 
vene,” “protect” or ally 
ourselves with their interests 
and without incurring any 
naval or moral responsibility 
for whatever may hereafter 
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occur as a result of said “independence,” 
it would be a “‘consummation devoutly to 
be wished” and a release from an onerous 
burden which has cost in American lives 
and American money a hundred times what 
it has been worth to us in glory or profit. 

But the 3,141 islands of this archipelago, 


Copyright 
Purdy 


having an area larger than all New England 
and the state of New York combined, 
contain a population of somewhere about 
eight millions, some seven millions of 
whom are of the so-called ‘Christian 
tribes” and of those the Tagalogs, some 
1,500,000_in number, located chiefly within 
a radius of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles from the heart of the city of Manila, 
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constitute only about twenty per cent of 
the whole population. These, however, 
are the class who demand “independence” 
and will be the dominant race if Aguinaldo 
and his associates secure control of the 
government. 

The present condition of most of the 
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Central American republics, including 
Mexico, and the records of most, of the 
South American states during their long 
enjoyment of self-government, with our 
recent experiences of the attempts of the 
Cubans to enjoy the peace and prosperity 
which has cost them and the United States 
so many lives and millions of loss and 
expenditure, should make us hesitate to 














abandon a duty which we have voluntarily 
assumed by handing over to one-fifth of 
its inhabitants a supreme power and au- 
thority which they are certainly not yet 
fitted to exercise. 

When Dewey occupied Manila harbor 
in 1898, about 1,100,000 Tagalogs lived 
within seventy-five miles of Manila and 
about 165,000 of these in the capital city 
itself, and here if anywhere the superior 
class of Philippine society was to be found. 
Here in 1898 and for four or five years 
thereafter three-fifths of the Tagalogs 
lived in bamboo huts thatched with palm 
leaves and raised on posts from two to four 
feet above the ground, or the shallow 
waters over which 
they were frequently 
erected. When dry, 
the basement was 
usually the shelter 
of the owner’s live- 
stock, to which 
through a hole in the 
floor the garbage and 
dirt was easily dis- 
tributed among the 
cattle and poultry. 
There were no lava- 
tory or other sanitary 
conveniences such as 
decency and health 
demand in civilized 
countries, and when 
constructed over 
water everything was 
thrown into the 
stream or lake which constituted this 
common sewer as well as water supply, 
bathing place and the rendezvous of the 
washerwomen of the city. In 1902, 
Major L. M. Maus, Deputy-Surgeon 
General United States Army, estimated 
that there were ten thousar.d such shelters 
in Manila. “This estimate was a third too 
small, but in itself presented a terrible 
picture of poverty, ignorance and mor- 
tality, unutterably offensive to civilized 
eyes and nostrils at the best. These 
conditions became simply horrible when 
torrential rains flooded the shallow drains 
and muck-pits and spread the pestilential 
contents over the streets, squares and 
vacant lands of the capital. Of two thou- 
sand such homes only five had anything 
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THE MANILA OF 1898—COMMON SCENE IN NATIVE QUARTER 
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like a decent sanitary convenience in 1902. 

In 1902-1903 the cholera attacked 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
natives of Luzon, and of these one hundred 
thousand perished; eighty-two per cent 
of the natives, and fifty per cent of the 
Americans attacked died. Three-fifths 
of the children born in Manila died off in 
infancy during their first year. These 
Augean stables were attacked by the 
American Hercules; the crowded shelters 
burned with fire, the sewers dredged out 
and disinfected, the ancient stone vaults 
of the better class of mansions closed up, 
and an adequate supply of pure water 
introduced; not without considerable oppo- 





sition on the part of the admirers of the 
“good old way.” 

Most of the Tagalogs were densely 
ignorant, although nearly half of those 
living in Manila could read and write in 
their native tongue, and a few had learned 
Spanish and had a broader choice of 
literature. 

* * * 

Of 2,850 Philippine publications chroni- 
cled by Tavera, a leading authority, only 
161 volumes prior to 1898 were published 
in the Tagalog tongue. Of these ninety-one 
were religious, fifty books of verse, and 
twenty educational, including two gram- 
mars, one manual of conversation, one 
each on arithmetic, cock-fighting and good 
manners; a drama, two comedies, a life of 
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Dr. Rizal the martyr, his two novels and 
two political leaflets, four manuals on 
agriculture, a book of travels by a Spanish 
friar published in 1610, and two or three 
minor brochures made up the beggarly 
account. About seven per cent of all the 
people of the islands ten years old and 
upwards could read and write Spanish in 
1908, according to the census then taken, 
and of these the Tagalog tribe furnished the 
great majority.. Such a paucity of litera- 
ture and general information certainly 
narrowed their views of life, responsibility 
and statesmanship to the lowest common 
denominator. 

The women were especially illiterate and 





among the lower class unmoral, for a 
woman can scarcely be said to be “im- 
moral” where mothers and fathers were 
accustomed to sell their daughters for 
mistresses to wealthy men and white 
residents; and such employment seemed 
to be anything but a bar to a later marriage 
among her own people. 

Superstitious to the core, believing in 
demons and ghosts of terrible and demoniac 
appearance and powers, imprudent, un- 
controlled in anger and passion, lazy 
fatalists in disaster and misfortune, given 
to petty thieving and little tyrannies and 
utterly impractical, illogical and incon- 
sistent, the average Tagalog seems to be 
about as capable of self-government as a 
white boy of eight or nine years old. 


= aman nterwte. Ste 


THE MANILA OF 1898—NIPA HOUSES OF POORER CLASS 
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On the other hand he reverences the 
aged, is hospitable to prodigality, is respect- 
ful, courteous, genial and social in manners, 
and habitually merry and patient under 
hard masters. Given to lying and deceit, 
and cruelty to a captive or fallen foe, such 
traits make up the picture of the average 
Filipino as he is, drawn by Mr. Cham- 
berlin; in other words the “half devil and 
half child” of Kipling’s epigrammatic muse. 

Among these myriads were to be found 
in any city of any size some ten or twelve 
families of wealth, position and a certain 
degree of education, known as the “gente 
illustrada” (“‘the illustrious class”) keenly 
ambitious and accustomed except for 
Spanish domination 
to rule their humbler 
brethren with a rod 
of iron. 

These families were 
accustomed to hold 
in peonage such of 
their debtors as could 
not pay; who were 
expected to obey 
without question any 
command of the 
creditor, even al- 
though it were an or- 
der to commit a mur- 
der or other crime. 
The control of this 
class in 1898 over the 
lives and actions of 
their poorer tribes- 
men was complete al- 
most beyond belief. Such are the masses of 
the most enlightened tribe of the Filipinos, 
and such are the “genie illustrada’” who 
wish to secure an “independence” which 
will give them control of the lives and for- 
tunes of eight millions of people and the 
destinies of a great Archipelago. 

It is true that many of this class under 
the government of the United States have 
of late had a liberal and presumably 
beneficent tutelage, for today the Filipinos 
have a larger measure of self-government 
than the people of any state in the Union, 
except that the ballot is not so largely 
conferred, and for war purposes the United 
States controls the troops and constabulary. 

The Philippine government owns all the 
public property and domain conveyed to 
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us by Spain; issues its own currency, 
controls its own postal service, levies its 
own tariffs and had in 1903 16,717 native 
officials to 1,898 American office holders, 
-3,500 native to 1,000 English-speaking 
teachers, and 17,000 natives in the munici- 
pal police and Philippine constabulary, 
against 345 American officers. Besides 
these the Philippine Scouts of 5,000 natives, 
officered by Ameri- 
cans, the municipal 
employees and other 
officials and laborers 
made a total of 
40,480 employees, 
37,257 of whom were 
natives and 3,243 
Americans. 

At the present date 
there are 9,086 teach- 
ers employed in the 
Archipelago with 
4,800 schools, and 
610,000 pupils, at a 
cost in 1911 of $3,- 
128,831. The study 
of the English lan- 
guage has rapidly 
replaced that of the 
once dominant Span- 
ish tongue. Manual 
training has been 
made a part of the 
curriculug in the [oo= 
primary schools, and | 
gardens are provided 
in which the scholars 
learn intensive gar- 
dening. In 1911 a 
quarter of a million 
people worked at 
hand-weaving, and 
over a hundred thou- 
sand at gardening, 
and nearly as many more at embroidery, 
sewing, lace-making, while over one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand were em- 
ployed in pottery and poultry raising, with 
about one.thousand working in wood and 
metal. The girls of the higher primaries 
and upper grades are taught how to keep 
house and cook, and a wonderful change 
has resulted in many villages. 

The introduction of the American game 
of baseball awakened such enthusiasm 
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that the championship of the Philippines 
in 1911 required over 1,200 games between 
482 teams to decide it. The “rooting” is 
always in English, as the terms of the game 
have no synonyms in the Malayan dialects. 
The girls have taken up basketball with 
equal spirit and skill. 

But when all is said and much more is 
recorded of the building of good roads and 





bridges, the extension of railway mileage 
and telegraph and telephone service, the 
success of certain English and American 
planters in making industrious and peace- 
ful workmen out of lazy and even barbarous 
tribesmen, and the curbing of the savage 
Moros, whom Spain failed to conquer or 
placate in four centuries, and the Fili- 
pinos could not hold in check for a day, 
Mr. Chamberlin points out that the gente 
illustrada want an independence protected 
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and guaranteed by the diplomacy and arms 
of the United States. 

He reminds the reader that the further 
islands of the group are only thirty, miles 
from Japanese Formosa, whose ports are 
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only one day’s swift steaming from Manila; 
that Japanese spies and emissaries have 
already surveyed the conditions and 
sowed dissension and discontent among 
the Filipinos, and that Manila, the only 
Asiatic port of that part of the continent 
having a splendid 
harbor and thirty 
feet of water beside 
its docks, is as a 
naval and commer- 
cial metropolisa 
prize not lightly to 
be considered by the 
statesmen of any 
“world power.” 
Given a treaty be- 
tween the world pow- 
ers, “neutralizing” 
the Philippines, and 
that is what the mod- 
est Filipinos demand; 
handing over to them 
fort and arsenal, 
light, house and all 
the machinery of a 
modern government, returning the Taga- 
log ‘gente illustrada” to power and prestige 
infinitely greater than that which it has 
so long and so greatly abused, and how 
long would it be before an alleged break 
of the amity of nations, or some foolish 
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act of bad faith or dishonesty wouid lay 
the Filipino aristocracy open to the 
assaults of these warlike neighbors? 

Then again Uncle Sam would be adjured 
by all that is holy and righteous to come 
to the aid of the big 
boy who considered 
himself fully compe- 
tent to govern all five 
other boys, and with- 
out credit, army, 
navy or skill in war 
hold his own against 
the most powerful 
and experienced of 
neighbors, wily, 
brave, rich and de- 
termined on greater 
territory and a larger 
commerce. 

oo * * 

How can any advo- 
cate of true freedom 
wish to hand over to “the illustrious class” 
a complete control of the people that for 
generations their fathers have holden in a 
peonage and servitude which was so utterly 
debasing that conscience and chastity 
were subverted at the will of the master; 
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and assassination and torture, inflicted at 
his will, and as fully warranted thereby?” 
Steadily the number of American offi- 
cials, teachers and soldiery have. been 
diminished [and !replaced by Filipinos, 
just as the real ‘powers of government have 
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been conferred one by one, only retaining 
the control of those matters which secure 
revision by the United States Supreme. 
Court’ and Congress of such matters as 
may require a reversal of mischievous 
legislation and individual injustice. The 
aegis of the republic and her justice and 
beneficent rule made the Tagalogs free, 
restored commerce, law, peace and safety 
to millions who had never known either, 
taught them decencies and sanitary con- 
ditions which have rescued them from 
horrible pestilences, and the dangers of 
unrestrained leprosies, smallpox and 
other contagious diseases; and in every 
other respect has steadily kept in view not 
the plunder and profits of a satrapy like 
Korea, Manchuria, Burmah or British 
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India, but the elevation of a people to their 
fitting place among free peoples. 

Doubtless the Filipifo will never be 
wholly rid.of his oriental nature, or get 
rid of the idea that an intellectual and 
moneyed aristocracy has of right, the first 
place even in a republic; and indeed some 
of the most active American advocates of 
Philippine independence hold practically 
the same gospel and not wholly without 
successful exploitation of the same. Never- 
theless at the present stage of the game, 
it is just as well to ‘“‘go slow”-and to hold 
possession of Manila ‘until at least the 
prows of our westward going warships 
can emerge from the Pacific embouchure 
of the Panama Canal to protect our western 
seaboard, and our interests in the Pacific. 


“The Philippine Problem,’ by Frederick Chasbertin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50 net. 
Illustrations in above article from the book, and used through courtesy of LittleyBrown & Co. 


THE MAN THAT IS TO BE 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


NAY: weep not for the darling 
That fades so swift away. 
The rosy beam of morning 
Must lose itself in day. 
O mother, glad and downcast, 
’ OQ heart of gloom and glee, 
Think of the glorious noontide— 
The man that is to be! 


Not long thine arms of loving 
With tender, loving care 

May fold the gift of heaven 
In their embraces fair. 

But mother, proud and humble, 
The stream must seek the sea: 

Think of the splendid future— 
The man that is to be! 


For him the Lord’s anointed 
The suns and stars shall shine. 
For him shall largess be outpoured 
Of radiant fire divine. 
For him shall robes of purple 
Be spun of destiny. 
Mother, you clasp the whole world’s hope— 
The man that is to be! 











MODEL OF THE ALLISON MEMORIAL 


The Memorial to Senator Allison 


by Mitchell Mannering 


MONG the stalwart statesmen of 
the past half century, the name and 
fame like the manly form of William 

‘ Boyd Allison of lowa stand out in bold 

relief. Known for many years from his 

long service in public life as “the grand 
old man of Iowa”—a leader of his party; 
and as Chairman of the Appropriations 

Committee of the United States Senate, 

handling billions of dollars; the trusted 

and loved adviser of McKinley and _ inti- 
mate friend of the leading men of his time, 
and at one time a candidate for President 
who would have been nominated except 
for his own patriotic and self-denying 
impulses, it is fitting that the State of 
Iowa is at last, in honor of William Boyd 


Allison, to erect his statue in its capital 
city. The movement was inaugurated 
by his old friend, General Grenville M. 
Dodge, the only living Army Commander 
of the Western Armies of the Civil War. 
Through his earnest work and appreciation 
of an old friend, the people are to present 
to the state a monument that will for all 
time to come be an inspiration to the young 
and preserve in lasting marble and bronze 
the familiar form and figure of “Iowa’s 
grand old man,” who gave to his country 
the best part of his threescore years and 
ten. 

As a chronicler of his life and achieve- 
ments, no man could be more worthy than 
his old friend General Dodge, who knew 
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him from the days of their young manhood 
when both were pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the Great West. At the last 
annual meeting of the Iowa Society of 
New York, General Dodge gave an im- 
passioned tribute to the life and work of 
his old friend, whose name and memory 
Iowa will ever hold in grateful remem- 
brance. General Dodge, himself “the 








grand old soldier of the nation,” was intro- 
duced by Mr. W. C. Brown, President of 
the New York Central Lines and also 
presiding officer of the Iowa Society. 

“We are honored tonight,” said Mr. 
Brown, ‘“‘by having with us a man who has, 
in my opinion, reflected more honor on the 
State of Iowa than any other citizen who 
has ever lived in that State. A gallant 
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soldier, a most distinguished engineer and 
railroad builder; nominated and elected 
to Congress from the State of Iowa by a 
large majority in 1866, although he was 
not in his Congressional District during 
the campaign; and later was tendered a 
unanimous renomination but declined. 

“He had almost sole charge of the con- 
struction of that first great Trans-Con- 
tinental highway, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and was one of the men who swung 
the maul in driving the last spike at 
Promontory Point in 1869. 

“An intimate friend of each member of 
that great triumvirate of the Civil War— 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan—he is today 
the last surviving Army Commander (on 
either side) of the War of the Rebellion.” 

In response to this introduction, General 
Dodge gave reminiscences of his early life 
which were replete with incidents of Iowan 
history. He also related some of the stir- 
ring experiences of the famous Vicksburg 
campaign of fifty years ago, in which the 
Iowa soldiers took so prominent a part. 
Those pioneer experiences fell upon the 
ear like a dream. It did not seem possible 
that it was only the story of a not remote 
period coming from the lips of one who had 
participated in these stirring events. In 
his speech General Dodge referred feel- 
ingly to the new Allison monument. 

Photographs of the design were shown, 
and the work was announced as ready to 
proceed. It was another chapter added to 
the laurels of Iowa’s grand old soldier—this 
tribute by General Dodge to the life-work 
of his old friend, William Boyd Allison— 
whose name and memory Iowa will ever 
hold in grateful remembrance. A descrip- 
tion of the new monument is especially 
interesting at this time, and it is hoped that 
a fitting and appropriate site will be 
secured in the grounds south of the Capitol 
at Des Moines, where future generations 
of the citizens of Iowa and other States 
may look upon it and be reminded of the 
sturdy virtues and faithful labors of a man 
who was so long a national leader and was 
so prominently identified with the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Middle West. 

As Senator Allison was essentially a 
national character representing the highest 
civic ideals, the sculptor’s design has 
aimed to give full expression to this. His 
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portrait, however, forms the keynote of the 
whole conception. 

This appears on the front of the pedestal 
in bas-relief, flanked on either side by the 
Victory of Knowledge and the Victory 
of Peace, the great actuating ideals of his 
life. Above, upon the pedestal, is a statue 
of the Republic, laurel-crowned, and holding 
in her left hand a staff surmounted by the 
American eagle, and in her right hand a 
sheathed sword. Knowledge carries aloft 
in one hand a torch, in the other the 
sphere, a symbol of the universe; on his 
breast are entwined the serpents of Wis- 
dom. This figure is followed by Legisla- 
tion and Financial Prosperity, the former 
carrying the books of the law and the 
fasces, symbolic of power, and the latter 
holding a horn of plenty filled with coins. 
On the other side, Peace with her symbol, 
the palm, leads forward Humanity, repre- 
sented by the mother and child, and the 
laborer carrying a sheaf of wheat and a 
scythe. The wheat is also the symbol of 
plenty, and is used again in the ornamental 
border around the top of the pedestal. 
Above the plinth which supports the -Re- 
public is a conventional laurel design, 
symbolic of achievement. About the base 
of the pedestal is a design of oak and laurel 
symbolizing strength and success, and on 
it, in front, appears the inscription ‘Good 
Citizenship is the foundation of a nation.” 
At the side, below the group led by Knowl- 
edge, is the motto, ‘Knowledge is the 
fountain of lasting prosperity,”’ and on the 
other side, below the group representing 
Peace, is the quotation, “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” 

The text of the dedicatory inscription 
below the portrait tablet has been left to 
the discretion of the Monument Committee. 

The monument is designed with a water 
setting. The pedestal rests upon a flight 
of steps, in the top one of which is a bronze 
inlay of water flowers, from the center of 
which the water is designed to bubble 
quietly and flow down the steps into the 
basin below. While the running water 
adds a touch of beauty, it may, if desired, 
be used only on festive occasions or to 
refill the basin, its omission not impairing 
the general beauty of design as in the case 
where water jets are used and form an 
important part of the composition. 
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_ The figure of the Republic sits about 

eight feet (if standing it would be about 
ten and one half feet) and is to be in 
“Tennessee” marble with wreath, staff and 
sword of gilded bronze. The other six 
figures stand about eight feet eight inches, 
and are to be in bronze as is also all the 
inlaid ornament. The pedestal and base 
are to be in rubbed “Stony Creek Granite.” 
The steps and curb of the basin are to be of 
“Fox Island Granite” and the basin itself 
granolithic. The total height of the monu- 
ment is about thirty feet and the diameter 
of the basin (outside of curb) sixty-nine 
feet. 

Miss Evelyn Longman, the sculptress 
to whom has been entrusted the great 
work of the Allison Memorial, has her 
charming studio in the old Biograph Studio 
Building at 11 East 14th Street, New York 
City—an interesting structure of ancient 
architecture, still unchanged by modern 
elevators—its center is a magnificent air 
chamber surrounded with brass-lined steps 
leading to the upper floors. 

Studio No. 17 was three flights up— 
with no way to go but climb. Certainly 
Miss Longman was a long way up! When 
I rapped on the door, one, two, three, it was 
answered from within by slowly descending 
heels on a resounding bare floor. The door 
was opened by a man in the working dress 
of a busy sculptor. I made known my 
desire to see Miss Longman. With all the 
mystery of a secret society, I was told to 
wait until my request had been conveyed, 
and “her answer returned.”’ Then the lock 
clicked, shutting out my glimpse of the 
fascinating workshop wherein plaster and 
clay hung heavy over everything within it. 
The stillness was broken from below by 


What is it we call great? 
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a sound, half whistle, half call, accompanied 
by a motion which indicated that if I 
wished to see Miss Longman I must begin 
one story lower down. There a young 
lady with a tan-colored sculptor’s apron 
over her dress, welcomed me at the door. 
Miss Longman has very dark eyes, and a 
wealth of dusky hair which falls down on 
both sides of her forehead, like that of the 
Sistine Madonna. In the plain draping 
of the sculptor’s apron, she looked very 
like one of her own busts mounted on a 
pedestal. 

I confessed to a limited knowledge of 
sculpture. She confessed to a dislike of 
interviewers, “buzzing round, buzzing 
round,” and so being quits, we sat on the 
big broad settee and looked at photographs 
of her work, which included the library 
doors at Wellesley College, the doors to 
the chapel at the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy and the Tablet to General Corbin on 
Governor’s Island, New York. All of which 
means that the dark-eyed, dark-haired 
young sculptress has had wonderful success 
in her chosen field. 

Evelyn Longman was born in Ohio, in a 
little old log cabin. A painting done by her 
father, from whom she inherits her remark- 
able talent, depicts the old home in detail, 
even to the crack in the broad brick 
chimney. At fourteen years of age Miss 
Longman began her life work and her first 
studies were made at the Chicago Art 
Institute. For the past seven or eight 
years she has conducted her own studio, 
and has carried off many prizes in the 
highest branches of her profession. The 
most important work of her career is likely 
to be the handsome memorial to Senator 
Allison. 


What lifts and thrills 


The soul of him who tells it o’er and o’er? 
Is it not something that brave heart began 
Wherein success had seem’d unlikeliest ? 





— Goethe. 
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ROM the complexity of his emotions, 
astonishment emerged in first place. 
Indignation, anger, resentment, not 

forgetting a certain grudging but insistent 
admiration, were all a jumble there to- 
gether, inextricably commingled; but 
astonishment rose untrammeled in the fore- 
front of Carter’s emotional consciousness, 
directly he felt his shoulders pressing hard 
against mother earth. 

The experience of which this abrupt 
overthrow was the amazing climax had 
occupied exceeding brief compass. It 
was, indeed, a case of one, two, three, and 
down you go. At one he had been rudely 
jostled as he was peacefully, light-heart- 
edly in fact, pursuing his way to the 
Kursaal through the Kursaal gardens; 
at two he had uttered a word of resentful 
protest which was lost ere it echoed, in 
an insulting retort in choice German; 
whereupon, at three, he had aimed a swift 
blow, well directed and as cleverly dodged, 
to find himself in an instant, gripped, 
tripped and thrown hard to the ground, 
by one to whom the art of wrestling was 
apparently the merest child’s play. 

It was deep dusk at this particular point 
of the path by which he had chosen to 
make a short cut, and hard upon his 
astonishment followed a conviction that, 
from jostle to assault, the encounter had 
been planned with predatory purpose. Had 
he not with rare presence of mind and con- 
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siderable exercise of agility spared his head 
at the expense of his shoulders, insensibility 
would certainly have been his lot and his 
assailant might then have rifled his pockets 
with ease. Yet, no more had he reached 
this conclusion than to his surprise he was 
freed. In availing himself of this freedom 
his right hand, seeking a fulcrum, encoun- 
tered an object of curved surface and with 
the feel of grained leather. Whereat his 
alert wits instantly landed him upon a 
fresh conjecture. Unless he was very far 
astray, this was a violin case. And by 
the same token his wrestler antagonist 
was of the Kursaal orchestra. Yet, why 
should he be coming away from the Kur- 
saal at the exact hour for the beginning of 
the evening concert? The problem inter- 
ested Carter to the exclusion of what might 
seem more pressing matters; and, having 
regained his feet, desire for its solution 
outweighed his appetite for retaliation. 

From the shadowy figure which still 
shared with him this boskey bit of gloom- 
wrapped garden path there now burst 
forth a voluble cascade of guttural maca- 
ronics, to which Carter, as with some de- 
liberation he proceeded manually to brush 
his presumably dusty clothes, responded in 
his very best New York English: 

“If you are addressing me, you may as 
well stop right there, my lusty friend, for 
I haven’t the faintest idea what you’re 
talking about.” 
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“Ach!” came the still guttural rejoinder, 
and then, in really excellent effort at the 
Carter vernacular, enhanced rather than 
marred by the faintest Teutonic accent: 
“You are American, are you not?” 

“You are as good a guesser as you are 
a wrestler,” Carter flung back across the 
dark. “And that’s saying a lot.” 

“T make you my apologies,” said the 
other. “It is all I cando. In German we 
say: ‘Abbitte ist die beste Busze.’”’ 

“T prefer Culmbacher myself,” Carter 
confessed, “but I don’t mind trying this 
other, since you recommend it. Can we 
get it at the Kursaal?” And he struck a 
match in an effort to locate his straw 
hat. 

“It is a proverb I speak,” explained 
the German gravely. “ ‘Beg pardon,’ we 
say, ‘is the best penitence.’ ” 

“Oh,” chuckled Carter, recovering his 
headgear and the violin case at the same 
time from beneath the bushes, “then the 
beers are on me. Does this happen to be 
your fiddle? Yes? Well, come on then, 
we’ll drown our differences and smoke the 
peace pipe.” 

But the shadowy figure across the path, 
hugging the violin case, stood very still 
and erect. 

“T cannot go back to the Kursaal,” he 
said. 

“No? Very well, then, we’ll go some- 
where else. The Hotel National is nearest. 
How about that?” 

“T thank you,” was the rejoinder. 

It was the ninth of August and the even- 
ing of Tommy Carter’s third day in Lu- 
cerne. It was the end, too, of his first week 
in Europe, whence he had come on a secret 
mission. He had spent two days in Paris, 
which he had found very hot. The re- 
maining two days had been passed in the 
stuffy compartments of continental railway 
trains. 

As he and his companion stepped from 
the arboreal obscurity of their chance 
meeting place into the illuminated Halden- 
strasse, there was a moment of mutual 
inspection and estimation. The advan- 
tage here was Carter’s. The olive oval 


of the face beside him, the shining dark 
eyes, the jetty hair, the tiny soft black 
mustache, the full red lips were all familiar, 
as was, too, the straight, slim, square- 
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shouldered figure with the small waist 
and hollowed back. He had watched this 
young man by the hour as with pointed 
chin caressing his violin he had with varied 
yet skilful plunge and sweep of his deli- 
cately held bow, made all the air of the 
Kursaal concert room exquisitely vibrant 
with entrancing melody. Moreover, Car- 
ter had made inquiries concerning him, 
not without purpose, yet without desired 
result. The information he had thus 
gleaned was meagre, but it was convincing 
—and convincing in the negative. 

He had fancied the first violin of the 
Hungarian band might be a nobleman in 
straits. He had learned that he was a 
Magyar peasant from Croatia, and that 
his name was Géza Bolak. 

To Géza Bolak the sturdy young Ameri- 
can in the blue serge suit and straw hat, 
whom he had so incontinently flung into 
the bushes and who now walked so ami- 
cably beside him, was not wholly a stranger 
either. He remembered his sandy hair and 
his freckles quite well, though he had 
noticed him only once, and that was when, 
on the morning of this very day, he had 
seen him standing on the terrace of the 
Schweizerhof in the little group gathered 
about the gray touring car to wish gluck- 
lich Reise to the beautiful young American 
girl—that very same beautiful American 
girl who had thrown to him, Géza Bolak, 
the rose on the afternoon that he had played 
the “Tratimerei” at the Kursaal. 

“How is it you are not playing tonight?” 
Carter asked with some abruptness, as 
though he had been reading his thoughts. 

“T have, what you say, resigned,” re- 
turned the violinist. “I play at the Kur- 
saal never again, no more.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that. It seemed to 
me you were the whole show.” 

“The whole show?” queried the other, 
puzzled. 

“Yes. You know; the main squeeze; 
the only one of the bunch that knew a 
fiddle string from a razor strop.”’ 

Bolak smiled delightedly. 

“T know it is a compliment you say,” 
he returned, “but the American idiom 
is to me not so familiar.” 

“Same here,” rejoined Carter brazenly. 
“My hierwird Deutsch gesprochen is limited, 
too. Get me away from ‘Wie gehts’, ‘Was 

















ist,’ and ‘Auf wiedersehen’ and I’m all on 
the broad Atlantic.” 

The violinist this time was silent. The 
words he had heard—even the German 
words, villainously pronounced—meant 
nothing to him. But Carter continued to 
chatter. 

“You shouldn’t have much trouble 
finding another job,” he encouraged, after 
a few further observations on his regret- 
table ignorance of the German tongue. 
“Maybe I can do something for you myself, 
a little later.” 

“You are very good,” Bolak thanked 
him. 

“How does the idea of going to New 
York strike you?” 

“New York,” repeated the other. “I 
have never been. It is very far to New 
York.” 

“Big money there,” Carter lured, “very 
big money. I think I might fix it for you. 
But first you’ll have to do something for 
me.” 

There was a vague suspicion in the 
Hungarian’s big brown eyes. 

“For you?” he questioned. “What can 
I do? I am poor man.” 

“Oh, I’m not trying to make a touch. 
I only want a tip.” 

“Tip? What is that tip?” Bolak queried, 
and Carter laughed. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, with 
something like seriousness. “I’m talking 
ragtime, ain’t I, old chap? I mean I 
want a little advice from you, a suggestion 
or two. That’s all.” 

When they had found a table in the cafe 
of the hotel overlooking the lake, had 
touched steins and lighted cigars, the young 
American explained his desires further. 

F “You see, Bolak,” he began with con- 
vivial familiarity, “I suppose you are a 
member of the Union.” 

But Bolak did not see. His big, innocent 
brown eyes held that puzzled look again. 

“The Union,” Carter repeated. “You 
know, labor organization for mutual 
protection. ‘The Union forever, hurrah, 
boys, hurrah!’ That’s the American 
national anthem.” 

“Labor!” exclaimed the violinist, with 
sudden indignation, “I am not the labor 
man; I am the artist.” 
“Oh, I beg your pardon. 


I see. It’s 
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different over here. Nevertheless, you 
must be well acquainted with your fellow- 
artists—the csardas players, you know, 
the chaps that put the horsehair over the 
catgut, so to speak.” 

Bolak’s chin went an inch higher and 
his shoulder blades grated together. 

“T know them very little,” he said. 

“That’s a pity,” lamented Carter. “I 
was depending on you, Bolak.” The young 
man’s attitude perplexed him. Such 
evident pride in a Croatian peasant seemed 
out of place. It was as if a subway guard 
hailing from Hoboken had chosen to sniff 
disdainfully at mention of his co-workers. 
And he had just declared that he was a 
poor man. 

Carter wet his lips at the brim of his 
stein and then smoked furiously for three 
seconds. 

“T’'ll tell you what I’m after, Bolak,”’ 
he announced with some abruptness. “I’m 
in Europe on a mission—a secret mission. 
But I feel that I can confide in you. You 
seem_a good fellow, and I know you won’t 
go out of your way to spread the good 
tidings.” 

The young Hungarian understood this. 
His interested look showed it. 

“T’m over here to buy a prince,” Carter 
concluded affluently. ; 

“Buy—a—prince?” the other repeated, 
amazed, and not quite sure he had heard 
aright. 

“That’s the game. I wouldn’t stagger 
at an emperor, but a prince will do. I 
might compromise on a count, provided 
his prospects of succession were good, but 
counts don’t count very much with us, 
and I don’t know that a count would fill 
the bill, after all.” 

“Ach Gott!” murmured Bolak. 

“Oh, it’s not unusual,’ was Carter’s 
nonchalant observation. “Our girls come 
over here bargain-hunting for such trifles 
every year.” 

“Tt is an American lady who wants the 
prince?” his companion queried, seeing a 
light. 

“Primarily, no; secondarily, some such 
arrangement might be included. I’ll be 
frank with you, Bolak. My principal, the 
real purchaser in the present instance, is 
a new ten-million-dollar New York cafe 
—the Cafe des Boulevardes.” 
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Again the violinist murmured, “Ach 
Gott!” 

“All we require,” Carter continued in 
businesslike fashion, “is that the prince’s 
title shall be guaranteed flawless, and that 
he shall know enough about music to lead 
a bunch of Hungarian gypsies. I thought, 
possibly, that you might have in mind a 
few princes who are at present playing 
the fiddle for a living, and who would 
appreciate a personally conducted joy ride 
to the Great White Way. Then, in return 
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best prices for titles in the world’s market. 
The supply isn’t equal to the demand, 
either. Come, now, be a good fellow, and 
tell me where I can do business. My time 
over here is limited. The Cafe des Boule- 
vardes opens October 1, and there’s a lot 
to be done before then. First of all the 
prince will have to become engaged to 
the American millionaire’s daughter. Then 
the American millionaire will—” 

Bolak leaned forward in sudden interest. 

“Tf you please,” he interrupted, “I do 





“All we require is that the prince’s title shall be guaranteed flauless, and that he shall 
know enough about music to lead a bunch of Hungarian gypsies” 


for tipping me off to the right goods, I’ll 
arrange for you to have the job of first 
violin.” He drew a small notebook and 
a pencil from his waistcoat pocket. ‘“Sup- 
pose you give me the names and addresses 
that occur to you at the moment,’’ he con- 
cluded confidently. 

But now Bolak was smiling. 

“Ah, mein Herr,” he said, shaking his 
head, “you Americans are the wonderful 
people. It was, I think, an American 
who gave us our proverb, ‘Redet Geld, so 
schweight die Welt.’ Money, money! gold, 
gold! It can do everything. That is your 
idea. It can make the Hungarian noble 
play the violin for the American nobody.” 
And he laughed aloud. 

“Sure thing,” returned Carter. ‘What 
use is a title of itself? What use is any- 
thing unless you can turn it into cash? 
We Americans are just now paying the 


not quite understand. How is it, you say, 
become engaged?” 

“Oh, that’s all part of the scheme,” 
Carter amplified. ‘“‘We’ve got to excite 
interest in the prince before he arrives. 
We'll build up a pretty little romance for 
him. But it isn’t necessary for you to 
know about that. You lead me to the 
prince, and I’ll do the rest. Inside of three 
days he’ll have one of the prettiest young 
American girls you ever saw crazy in love 
with him. I wouldn’t mind being a prince 
myself just for that part of the program.” 

“The American girl you speak of—” 
Bolak inquired, with shining eyes. ‘“Is— 
is—she here in Lucerne?” 

“No, not now. She was. She went 
away this morning. I saw her off. She’s 
gone to Venice. When I find the prince, 
I’ll take him down there, and they'll do 
their love-making in a gondola.” 

















A red spot burned on each of Bolak’s 
high cheek bones. His long taper fingers 
ran nervously up and down the cool, 
damp sides of his stein. He cast a furtive, 
apprehensive glance about the cafe. 

“T would like,” his voice fluttered, “if 
you would be so good to come with me 


to my little hotel. I think I can intro- 
duce you there to the—the man that you 
seek.” 
11 

A in vain was Carter’s ensuing inter- 

rogational bombardment. The young 
peasant virtuoso declined to give particu- 
lars. 

“Tn a little while you shall see, you shall 
hear,” was his almost invariable reply. 
And so, after a space, as together they 
walked beneath the arching chestnut 
boughs of the Schweizerhof Quai, their 
faces fanned by the fresh breeze from the 
lake which, rippling, reflected the pale 
glow of stars and the gem-like glitter of 
lights on boats and bridges, a silence fell 
upon them. - 

To Carter and to Bolak, too, this silence 
was rife with musings. The American’s 
thought circuit was wider, however, than 
his companion’s, and its quality less pro- 
found. His intimacy with good Dame 
Fortune was the theme which pervaded 
it. He and she had always, as far back 
as he could remember, been on such 
friendly terms! She. had, apparently, 
stood always at his elbow to twist and turn 
events to his advantage. This present 
happening was of a piece with the prevail- 
ing fabric. 

Lightly he touched, in passing, a bit 
here and there of the same sort. His 
birth had been humble enough out there 
in that little Middle West town, the last 
of a dozen, seven girls and five boys, 
bestowed by a generous Providence upon 
a pair of hard-working Rooseveltian anti- 
race suicide disciples. But of the twelve 
he was the only one that had really “made 
good.” His education had been snatched, 
it seemed to him, at odd times. He never 
went to school with any regularity. He 
preferred to lounge about the railroad 
station, where, now and then, he earned 
something by carrying drummers’ sample 
cases. But it was more for the fascination 
which the click of the telegraph instrument 
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held for him than for the drummers’ small 
change that he sat by the hour under the 
station agent’s window. 

He picked up the Morse alphabet in 
this way. No one ever taught him. It 
came to him rather by instinct, and when 
the station agent found he knew, that 
not over industrious official was glad 
enough to avail himself of the boy’s assist- 
ance. One evening, while he was taking 
the agent’s place, his friend Dame Fortune 
provided a train wreck as a stepping stone 
for him. The wreck was through no fault 
of his—a spread rail caused it, and a score 
were killed and a hundred maimed. For 
his efficiency at the time he came under 
the notice of the superintendent, and a 
month later, when the agent was dismissed 
for absence from post, he fell into the place. 
That was the beginning, too, of his work 
for the newspapers. In response to urgent 
appeals for particulars from all over the 
country, he had sent a really admirable 
condensation of facts, which yielded him 
more money than he had earned in all his 
previous history. Thus he found that he 
possessed the news sense, and the news 
sense paid him more liberally than did the 
telegrapher’s key. He drifted to Cin- 
cinnati, and from Cincinnati to New York. 
Dame Fortune shipped him from there to 
Newport, and in the summer colony of the 
society capital he discovered a gold mine. 
The yellow newspapers and the society 
weeklies wanted inside information about 
the idle rich, and from consorting with 
ladies’ maids and butlers, Carter was well- 
stocked. 

When, at length, however, his news 
sense got the better of his discretion and 
he made use of a fact gathered from a 
confidential telegram which had passed 
through his hands, he chose to resign his 
position as operator rather than have 
suspicion fall on the office manager, who 
was his friend. It was then near the end 
of the season, and for twenty-four hours 
his world was in sable. But the good 
Dame was only testing him. She brought 
him, next day, an offer from a big New York 
daily to “do society” at “a hundred per”; 
and in the following year she introduced 
him to what is called the “publicity and 
promotion” game. 

There are press agents and press agents. 
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The best and most useful and most highly 
paid is the press agent who is not known 
as such. Carter became that sort of press 
agent, developing a prodigious faculty 
for the invention of the bizarre which can 
be turned to profitable purpose. What- 
ever he touched he made the rage and 
nobody suspected; the newspapers, which 
are always on the lookout for “‘snakes”— 
meaning free advertising—apparently least 
of all. 

For each of his successes he was well 
paid; but to put the Cafe des Boulevardes 
into the front rank of popular restaurants 
at a single stroke he was to be more liber- 
ally rewarded than ever. 

“We're willing to spend fifty thousand 
dollars on this end of the project,’ said 
the chief promoter, at their first confer- 
ence behind closed doors, “and we’re willing 
to leave it all to you. We have every 
confidence that you will make good.” 

At a subsequent conference Carter 
briefly outlined his proposition: “An 
Hungarian orchestra, led by an Hungarian 
noble that people will come all the way 
from Alaska to see.” Yet at the moment 
he was without a single definite idea as to 
how it was to be done. All he knew was 
that “the Dame,” as he called her, had 
never yet played him false, and that the 
more he depended upon her, the better 
she seemed to like it. 

The next morning he was in possession 
of a seven-hundred-dollar stateroom aboard 
the Mauretania, carried a ten-thousand- 
dollar letter of credit in his inside pocket, 
and held a roving European commission 
from a syndicate of American newspapers 
to furnish them with exclusive cables 
concerning the more prominent of his 
countrymen and countrywomen abroad. 

And on the Mauretania he met Isabelle 
Guest, and Isabelle Guest, specially pro- 
vided by “the Dame,” brought him his 
scheme ready made. 

Leaning together over the after rail of 
the promenade deck and gazing at the 
swirling wake of waters, dazzling white 
in the moonlight, she confessed to him 
that this, her first trip over, was with the 
distinct aim in view of acquiring a titled 
consort. 

“You’ve heard of papa, of course,” she 
said, proudly, “Amos J. Guest of Detroit. 
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He got in right in the automobile industry, 
and in the last ten years he cleaned up a 
good forty million dollars. But he is such 
a rank American that I know I’ll have 
trouble with him when it comes to getting 
his consent and the usual settlement. If 
I fail, however, it won’t be for want of 
trying. I have a lot of his own perti- 
nacity, and when I set my heart on a 
thing, I generally pull it off. What 
troubles me now is that I shan’t have 
much time to look around. These people 
I am with are old friends and neighbors 
of ours in Detroit. They haven’t much 
control over me, you know. But in a 
month, papa, who is in Russia now on 
business, is going to join us, and unless 
I’ve lassoed my duke by then, I'll be 
pretty heavily handicapped. Now, what 
would you recommend as the best way of 
going about finding what I want?” she 
concluded. 

“You just leave it to me,” Carter had 
advised, assuming an air of experience 
in such matters that was scarcely war- 
ranted. “I'll find the only simon pure 
sprig of nobility soul mate for you that 
exists in all Europe. I know just the sort 
you want. I can read it in your beautiful 
blue eyes, Miss Guest. It is certainly most 
fortunate that you consulted me on the 
subject. There isn’t another line of goods 
in the trade in which there is so much 
adulteration and misrepresentation. It 
requires an expert to tell the real thing 
from the phony, and I’m an expert.” 

This boast recurred to Carter now as 
he kept pace with Bolak over the Kapell- 
brucke, that picturesque old covered 
bridge which crosses the Reuss diagonally 
to the Theater Quai on the south bank. 
For his own sake and the sake of his 
principals, quite as much as for that of 
Miss Guest, he must not be deceived into 
accepting the spurious. He was very 
far from being an expert, and he knew it. 
But when, at length, they reached the 
Wilder Mann, the modest little hotel in 
which the violinist resided, the credentials 
he craved were forthcoming before the man. 

The room to which he was led along a 
stone-paved passage was on the ground 
floor at the back of the house. It was 
small, whitewashed, meanly furnished, 
and lighted only by a pair of candles. 
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“Ts this your room or the prince’s?” 
Carter asked, when the candles had reluc- 
tantly climbed to flame at the instigation 
of Bolak’s prodding match. 

“We have the room together,” the youth 
answered. 

“Then’ His Highness is not about, eh?” 

“Tn a little while, he will be here. While 
we wait for him I will show you some 
things.” As he spoke he began gathering 
up a row of photographs which stood on 
the top of a chest of drawers, propped 
upright against the wall, behind the 
candles. He handed them to Carter one 
at a time. 

“His Serene Highness, Prince Cziraky!” 
he announced, as he passed over the first. 
Carter fancied that court chamberlains 
spoke in such a fashion when they made 
presentations to their sovereign, and was 
rather impressed. 

When, however, he saw the portrait, 
the impression faded. His hopes tottered 
and fell crumbling. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed in disap- 
pointment. ‘This won’t do, you know. 
I don’t want a superannuated senile old 
septuagenarian like his serene whiskers 
here. I wouldn’t take him as a gift.” 

Once more the violinist’s chin rose and 
his shoulder blades shook hands. 

“Tt is you the mistake make,” he broke 
forth suddenly, indignantly, with a lapse 
from the English construction. ‘His 
Serene Highness is ci devant. He is dead. 
That same prince of which I spoke is his 
son.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Carter apologized, 
a little more abjectly than was his custom. 
“You shouldn’t mislead me that way. 
This old gentleman looks like the defunct 
king of the Belgians.” 

Bolak passed over another. “Her 
Serene Highness, Princess Cziraky, ci 
devant also.” 

The late Princess was much younger 
than the late Prince. She appeared to be 
about forty. Her name was printed below 
the picture in gilt letters. 

“Show me some live ones,’ Carter 
urged. “Haven’t you a photo of your can- 
didate? I’d like to get his Bertillon 
measurements, so to speak, before he 
comes in, for the sake of comparison. If 
you have one there with his name on it, 
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like this of the old lady, it would help 
some.” 

But the young man insisted on showing 
other members of the family first; two 
fairly pretty dark-eyed girls, sisters of 
the Prince; an officer in uniform, the 
Prince’s younger brother; a black-bearded, 
heavy-browed man in glasses, the Prince’s 
uncle, and a few more. 

Even then he procrastinated. 

“If you will look at this for one mo- 
ment,” he said, taking from a little shelf 
of books a small but thick volume, bound 
in deep rose color and stamped with a 
golden crown, “you will see that the 
house of Cziraky—” 

“Ts in the Hungarian turf guide, eh?” 
Carter interrupted. He turned the book 
over and read “Almanac de Gotha” above 
the crown. “If it’s in an almanac,” he 
added, “I can’t be sure it isn’t a joke.” 

When he attempted to read the page 
which Bolak indicated, he found the text 
was in French. 

“That’s all Hindoostani to me,” he said, 
handing it back. “But if it’s family his- 
tory, I’d like to have it. I'll tell you what 
I’ll do. If the Prince and I come to terms, 
you can write out a translation for me, and 
I’ll pay you for it. How’s that?” 

“But only this now,” his companion 
insisted. ‘Two lines I will read to you.” 
And with the nail of a tapering forefinger 
he underscored as he translated, while 
Carter’s eyes followed the small almost 
microscopic type: 

“Ernest—Hermann — Gundacar — Hug- 
ues—Ehrenreich, fourth prince of Cziraky, 
Serene Highness, born at Zengg, 15th Octo- 
ber, 1885, son of third prince Ernest, born 
at Vienna, 18th March, 1846; died at Buda- 
pest, 6th May, 1907.” 


“You mean by that, I suppose,” the 
young American surmised, “that Ernest- 
Hermann-all-the-rest-of-it is the boy you’ve 
brought me here to see. Well, now, how 
about his picture? And how much longer 
shall we have to wait for him?” 

“The photograph is here,” returned 
Bolak, as he replaced the red book in the 
rack, and from a drawer drew out the 
reserved likeness. 

Eagerly Carter extended his hand. As 
he took the cabinet portrait from his com- 
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panion, the candlelight fell across it. In- 
stantly he handed it back. 

“You’ve made a mistake, my lad,” he 
declared, impatient at the delay. “This 
is one of yourself.” 

Bolak’s arms hung straight at his sides. 
Very erect and soldierly he stood. His 
face was impassive. 
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Bolak’s arms hung straight at his sides. Very erect and 
soldierly he stood. His face was impassive. ‘‘I am the 


Prince Cziraky,”’ he said simply 


“T am the Prince Cziraky,” he said 

simply. 
III 

- was half-past nine when the young 

Prince Cziraky revealed himself. It 
was an hour after midnight when Tommy 
Carter, exalted and exhilarated by his 
sudden success, drew the sheet up to his 
chin in his bed at the Schweizerhof and 
beckoned sleep. In the interim he had been 
very busy. To reconcile what he had 
heard about Géza Bolak and what his 
chance acquaintance now claimed was his 
first difficulty. The credentials seemed 
convincing enough as credentials, but did 
the credentials apply to the man who 
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presented them? Unfortunately Carter 
could read neither French nor German, 
and so documentary evidence, so far as 
he was concerned, was useless, and the 
photograph of Bolak bore no legend in gilt 
letters labeling him with his asserted title. 

“T’m willing enough to believe you,” 
Carter told him; “I want to believe you, 
but you’ve got to show me.” 

And in the end, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, Prince Cziraky showed him. 
He removed his collar and tie, un- 
buttoned the band of his shirt, and 
took from about his neck a locket 
attached to a thin gold chain. On 
one side of the locket was the letter 
C, surmounted by a coronet, both 
in small diamonds. Within the locket 
were miniatures of his parents, so like 
the photographs as to carry convic- 
tion. Then he drew off his coat and 
rolled up his right shirt sleeve. Upon 
his arm, above the elbow, a C and 
a coronet, similar to those on the 
locket, had been tattooed in red and 
black. 

He admitted that at the death of 
his father the princely estates were 
so encumbered that his inheritance 
was a miserable pittance, and this 
he had turned over to his sisters. 
To live he had had to work. And 
so he had come to Switzerland with 
a new name, and the story of lowly 
birth. There were times, however, 
when his noble blood rebelled at 
rebuke from inferiors. That even- 
ing had been one of those times. 
The band master at the Kursaal had 
angered him, and he had thrown up his 
position precipitately. 

The point of identity settled thus satis- 
factorily, Carter had insisted on the sug- 
gested translation of the family record 
from the Almanac de Gotha. And while 
His Serene Highness wrote, Carter wrote, 
too, rapidly, page after page. 

There had followed upon this a discus- 
sion of details, involving money to be 
advanced to liquidate the prince’s small 
indebtedness in Lucerne, and to fit him 
out with a suitable wardrobe for his Venice 
sojourn. It was decided that the engage- 
ment of the orchestra for the Cafe des 
Boulevardes should be deferred, for the 
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present, since Hungarian musicians for a 
visit to America at good pay were always 
available. They could be secured in 
Paris, or even in London, at the last 
moment. And it was determined that 
the evening train of the next day should 
convey the young American and his 
princely charge across the border into 
Italy. 

Behind the Hotel Wilder Mann is the 
Jesuit church and behind the Jesuit church 
is the Telegraph Bureau. When Carter 
parted from Prince Ernest for the night 
he called at the Telegraph Bureau, and 
filed a thousand word cable to his syndi- 
cate of American newspapers. And at 
their breakfast tables, the next morning, 
the people of the United States, from 
Maine to California, from Pensacola to 
Cape Nome, read a prettily romantic 
story of a handsome young Hungarian 
noble who had fallen madly in love at 
first sight with the beautiful Miss Guest 
of Detroit, and had started in pursuit of her 
determined to find and win her, no matter 
how far the chase led. 

Most of the romance, as Carter wrote 
it, was imaginary. Two evenings later, 
however, from Venice he amplified it, 
including an interview with the prince, 
who had unlocked his soul to the corre- 
spondent, while, as  fellow-passengers, 
they traveled over the St. Gothard from 
Lucerne to Bellinzona. For, on the night 
journey south, Cziraky had mentioned to 
the American that incident of the flung 
rose at the Kursaal, whereat all of the 
newspaper man’s appreciation of what 
is excellent in these days of sensational 
journalism kindled. Inspired and invited 
by Carter’s apparent sympathy, His 
Serene Highness had gone further. He had 
told of how he had stood that morning 
under the chestnuts of the Schweizerhof 
Quai and had watched her adoringly, as 
she entered her motor car for the first 
stage of her Venice journey. 

At this Carter’s face, for a moment, 
had become a question which his enrapt 
companion did not observe. And the 
question did not get into words. On the 
contrary, Carter’s response was one of 
approval and encouragement. 

“Good work, Princie!” he said, with a 
beaming smile. “She saw you standing 
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there, didn’t she? I'll bet she threw you 
a kiss on the sly, only you’re too modest 
to say so.” 

He had adopted the appellation “Prin- 
cie’” as a happy compromise. ‘“Prince”’ 
seemed altogether too formal and though 
his own respect for titles was scant, he 
knew that the world in general was not 
with him in this. Therefore, a little re- 
flected glory was all very well. There 
would be no reflected glory at all if he 
called his new friend Ernest or just Cziraky. 
Besides, he had his charge on a leading 
string, one might say, and “Princie” 
reminded him of a fox terrier of that name 
which he once owned. Moreover, it main- 
tained the balance he liked. He regarded 
himself as far the bigger man of the two. 
He was, indeed, extremely well pleased 
with himself. He had managed this whole 
affair, he thought, with a master hand. 
He had seized opportunity. The average 
man in his boots would have let it slip 
by. It had galled him, it was true, to 
smother his resentment there in the Kur- 
saal Gardens after he had been thrown. 
Ninety-nine fellows of a hundred would 
have risen and smitten the fiddler hip 
and thigh. But he had restrained his 
impulse on the chance of something better 
than vengeance. And how eminently 
satisfactory had been the result! 

These thoughts engaged his waking 
moments during most of that long trip 
down to Venice. Scenery and the points 
of interest for the ordinary tourist held 
no attractions for Carter. What, for in- 
stance, were Verona and the home of 
Juliet to him? Shakespeare’s romance 
was a back number. They showed you 
Juliet’s tomb in Verona. As he was wont 
to put it, she was a “dead one.” There 
was a live Juliet in Venice now waiting 
for this Romeo, who, in new and badly-cut 
Swiss clothes, sat smoking cigarettes 
beside him. This was an up-to-date 
romance, which he was shaping himself, 
and shaping cleverly, he believed. 

What he wanted especially was a ro- 
mantic meeting between the lovers. He 
should have to devise something better 
than an encounter at a fable d’hote. Noth- 
ing so prosaic as that would do for another 
thousand-word cable; and thousand-word 
cables now were the chief feature of the 
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game. In another week he meant to have 
Prince Cziraky so well known in America 
that the cartoonists and the joke writers 
and the topical song singers would be 
dealing with him. And that reminded 
him: he must have copies made of this 
photograph of “Princie,” which was in 
his inside pocket—one for each of his 
papers; and he must get a camera in Ven- 
ice and take snapshots of the enraptured 
pair. 

The murky waters of the Grand Canal 
were ablaze under a noontide sun when 
the two young men, followed by a porter 
with their hand luggage, emerged upon 
the broad stone portico of the railway 
station. Carter, impetuously impatient, 
was in the lead, not merely of the Prince 
and the porter, but of the entire company 
of arriving passengers, and thus became 
the initial target for the assembled group 
of gondoliers and hotel runners. And the 
strife for his patronage which ensued 
eventually between two  brigandish-ap- 
pearing masters of the funereal looking 
barges, he hailed with the keenest delight 
possible. 

“See here, Diavolo,” he cried to the 
taller and fiercer-visaged of the rivals 
“you for me, my sweet dago cut-throat! 
I can use you, not only now, but later.” 
And he bundled the Prirtce and their 
belongings into the fellow’s gondola with- 
out more ado. 

“You speeka de English?” he asked, 
when they were clear of the water steps, 
and the gondolier with dexterous strokes 
of his long oar had extricated his gondola 
from the maze of hovering craft. 

“Si, signore,” was the answer. 
beet.” 

But it was such a very “leetla beet” 
that Carter made no headway whatever 
in his attempted conversation, and the 
Prince, with his French and German, who 
came bravely to the rescue, succeeded 1.0 
better. 

Disgruntled by his failure, the young 
American turned his attention to the 
Queen City of the Adriatic. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say about this 
burg,” he observed, “is that she’s had a 
crackerjack press agent. She’s got Gow- 
anus Creek skinned for smells, and her 
houses make Trinity’s tenements look like 
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model flats. I’d like to be on the Board 
of Health here in Venice. Gee, what a 
graft that would be!” And then, as they 
shot out once more into the Grand Canal 
he waved a hand toward a row of slanting, 
striped mooring posts, with “Princie, that 
safety razor you bought yesterday was 
money thrown away. There are as many 
barber shops here as there are saloons 
on the East Side.” 

When at length they alighted under 
the awnings of the Grand Hotel, Carter 
addressed the elaborately uniformed por- 
ter: e 
“General,” he said, smiling affably, 
“you are a polyglot, I know. I can read 
it in your handsome face. I am a delegate 
to Mr. Carnegie’s Peace Conference at the 
Hague, and I’m visiting Venice for the 
especial purpose of distributing the olive 
branch among your noble army of gondo- 
liers. My friend, Diavolo here, has been 
having words with a fellow-artisan, and 
I mean to have them kiss and make up. 
Tell him for me that I’ll give him a good 
little American gold dollar if he’ll bring 
to me this evening at eight-thirty, here 
at this landing stage, the small, Machia- 
vellian steersman with whom he recently 
engaged in verbal conflict at the railway 
station, and that I’ll give them both a 
job into the bargain.” 

What the obsequious porter did not 
understand he must have guessed, for 
at the hour named the two gondoliers, 
each in a clean blouse and a straw hat 
banded with blue ribbon, presented them- 
selves for the proffered reward. 

In the meantime Carter had not been 
idle. .To begin with, he had bestowed 
His Serene Highness in the hotel’s royal 
suite, which meant at least half of the 
second-floor rooms facing the canal, and, 
assisted by the porter, had secured for 
him the services of a smart-looking young 
German, named Oscar, as valet. Oscar, 
by occupation, was a guide, and he spoke 
English with a cockney accent. 

“Now,” Carter had directed, when 
luncheon was over, “I have a little busi- 
ness to look after this afternoon, so I’m 
going to leave you and Oscar together 
here, Princie; and if you want to please me, 
you'll combine with him to put yourself 
in the very best possible condition for 
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meeting your future Princess. I would 
suggest that Oscar call in a barber to cut 
your hair—it is a trifle long, you know— 
shampoo you, shave you and give you a 
facial massage. Then you must have a 
manicure. If there isn’t one about the 
hotel, Oscar must find one. You will 
then bathe, and promptly at six o’clock 
you will get into your open-face dress suit 
and your open-work silk socks. Under- 
stand, old chap? We dine at seven, and 
at eight-thirty we proceed to the place 
of execution. Sabe? Catch on? Are you 
wise?” 
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The Prince and his valet both bowed. 
It was marvelous what Carter’s letter of 
credit was doing. As Cziraky, when he 
was Géza Bolak, had remarked, “Mention 
gold and the world is silent!” 

“And there is just one thing more,” 
Carter added. “Beware of the perfumery. 
As you hope for success with the American 
millionairess, go skimpy on the scent. It 
is regarded as vulgar in our best circles.” 





[In the next instalment Carter endeavors to 
bring together the Prince Cziraky and Isabelle 
Guest.| 


(To be continued) 


OUT WEST 
By MINNIE C. D. SMITH 


nay is our belief in justice in the wild and woolly West, 

Though opinions sometimes differ as to what plan serves it best. 
Bill Green stole a horse in times past; then some fellows took a rope 
And rode off in Bill’s direction at a rather rapid lope. 

Later, the recording angel took a pen and, writing, read: 


“Bill Green stole a horse this morning.” 


Ten p.m. “Bill Green is dead.” 


Times have changed. Out here last summer a chap known as “Half-breed Dan” 
Was seen leading a black broncho from the barn of William Van. 

He was tried by judge and jury—there were lawyers half a score— 

From sixteen to eighteen people took the stand and thusly swore: 

“That beyond all doubting, truly, their friend Daniel was insane; 

That his father had an uncle who was ‘Dippy,’ back in Maine.” 


Then to make the case more solid, someone took another tack; 

Swore his mother’s second cousin was a kleptomaniac. 

Then they proved by half a dozen that friend Dan was nowhere nigh, 
They’d established in ten minutes a strong, first-class alibi. 

Then, that of Dan’s perfect virtue no one could have any doubt, 
Proved the horse was never stolen; that the beast somehow “got out.” 
While the tired recording angel—writing swiftly, with a frown 

Tried to give the proper credit for the lies he jotted down. 

Sneered some at our so-called justice. “All this.trouble and expense 
To adjust what once was settled with a rope that cost ten cents.” 
For the most distressing feature is that this new-fangled plan 

Settles absolutely nothing—we still have the same old Dan. 
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Author of “When They Were Old,” “The Wit of Saadah,”’ etc. 


HERE’S a proverb somewhere that 

says: “Whenever the Devil comes 

to an empty head he’s sure of a 
lodging for the night.”” The trouble with 
all these epigrams and proverbs is that 
about half the time they go by con- 
traries, like dreams. For instance, there 
was my great-uncle, Captain Harold Bip, 
retired, he was the thoughtfulest man I 
ever knew, his head was always stuffed 
with ideas, and yet I don’t think he ever 
hung out the full-up sign when Old Nick 
applied for accommodations. There was 
always room for one more. 

On a fine July afternoon, when the sun 
was making the air quiver and the asphalt 
smell like the broth of perdition, Uncle 
Bip came to the place where I worked, on 
Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, and led me 
into a corner of the store where we could 
be alone. 

“Hank, my fine lad,” said he—my 
name is Henry Briggs—“Hank, my boy, 
I have an elegant proposition to make ye. 
How would you like to take a little sea 
voyage?” 

I said it would suit me fine; he knew I 


was only waiting till I came of age before 
turning sailor. 

“But how about my folks?’ I asked. 
They’d always put their foot down when 
I mentioned going to sea. 

“T’ve already spoke to your father, and 
he says it’s all right,” said the Captain. 
“This ain’t any ordinary voyage, Hank, 
my son; this is a sea voyage de lucks. 
I’m going to take my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Jerome Wygal, for a little sail up the 
coast for his health; and Mrs. Wygal, of 
course; and Miss Genevieve Wygal.” 

He winked at me with one of his pea- 
green eyes and jammed me in the ribs with 
his thumb; it was his expressive way of tell- 
ing me he knew I was sweet on Genevieve. 

“Of course,” he went on, laying one 
fatherly hand on my shoulder, ‘‘considering 
the circumstances, and the company, you 
won’t expect any regular stipend; but, if 
my idees go through, you may come in for 
a small rake-off.” 

He tapped his forehead to signify that 
it was bulging with thoughts, and I 
judged from the look in his eyes that maybe 
he had Old Nick in there too. 
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A VOYAGE 


“So you show up at the Basin first thing 
Saturday morning. And now I'll toddle 
along and finish turnin’ the Emmaline B, 
into the finest health resort this side of the 
Pearly Gates!” 

I boarded the Emmaline on Saturday 
morning about sun-up, before even the 
Captain had got around. She was a little 
two-masted schooner, pretty tight and 
ship-shape considering her years, with only 
the faintest smell to tell she had been in 
the fishing trade. The Captain had built 
a nifty little cabin amidship, of tar paper 
and scantlings, and painted it brown with 
white stripes like a zebra, 
very bright and effective. 
Across the bows of the 
boat, just forward of the 
foremast, was a raised plat- 
form, flush with the rails on 
either side. I judged, if 
the Captain intended it 
for a sort of promenade 
deck, whoever was loitering 
there careless when the 
boat went round would 
have a good chance of slid- 
ing into the wet. 

The Captain conducted 
his party aboard before I 
had been there very long. 
Mr. Wygal seemed more 
or less peeved when he 
learned I was part of the 
crew; he had once re- 


of next week if he ever 
caught me hanging around 
Genevieve. He was the owner of a con- 
siderable delicatessen store and was_noted 
for his aristocratic exclusiveness as well as 
for the size of his bank account, and the hard 
work it took to pry him loose from any of it. 

“This, sir, is your private compartment, 
arranged with two rooms for self and 
ladies,” says the Captain, showing him 
the zebra effect in the middle of the deck. 
“And forward there in the bows is your 
sun-parlor, where you can sit and drink 
in the sun and sea-air. Now you can go 
in your cabin and get settled while we 
weigh the anchor, set the sail, and Ho for 
the salubrious open sea! We'll make a 
new man of you, sir!” 





“Cf course,” he went on, laying z : 
one fatherly hand on my shoulder, might raise My wages a 
marked that he would ele- “considering the circumstances little and not hurt yourself 
vate me into the middle and the company, you won't ex- any,”’ says Pop. 


pect any regular stipend”’ 
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“Humph!” says Mr. Wygal, as if sus- 
pecting something behind the captain’s 
politeness, and herded the ladies into the 
cabin. He watched Genevieve so close 
that she didn’t even get a chance to look 
at me. 

The Captain had brought a retired 
oyster-man, Pop Sweeney by name, to 
help him and me work the boat. There 
was a good westerly breeze, and we soon 
had her sliding along toward The Narrows. 

“Tf that man, Jerome Wygal, wasn’t my 
own brother-in-law,’’ ruminates Cap’n Bip, 
handling the wheel, “I’d say some harsh 
things about him. He 
haggled with me for up- 
wards of two weeks about 
the price of this little trip, 
and then I had to come to 
his own terms. It looks 
like the more money a man 
had the meaner he was.” 

“How much is he givin’ 
ye, Harold?” asks Pop, 
careless like. 

The Captain looked like 
he was too interested in 
something about a mile 
ahead to notice the ques- 
tion. 

“You go forrard, Pop,” 
he says, “and pretend 
you’re the lookout.” 

“’Cause I think you 


“Go forrard!” ordered 
the Captain. ‘“We’re on 
the high seas now, and we got to have 
discipline!” 

“Oh, all right, Cap’n,” says Pop, and goes. 

“There’s another mean man,” ruminates 
the Cap’n, when we're left alone. “I’m 
sorry I couldn’t get somebody else; I 
never trust a mean man. But I guess I 
can trust you all right, eh, Hankie, my 
son?” 

“Sure,” said I, wondering if Genevieve 
might accidentally be sitting by her window 
that night after the others had gone to bed. 

“TI know I can!” says the Cap’n. “So 
now quit thinkin’ about that girl, and 
perk up your ears, and I'll tell you my 
little scheme.” 
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I perked up my ears quite some at that. 
“We got to save old Wygal’s life,” says 
the Captain, puckering up his lips till his 
whiskers stood straight out all around his 
face; nobody wears whiskers like that 
nowadays except the howling baboons of 
Siam whose pictures I saw once in a 
natural history. 

“Is he that bad?” I asked. 

“Shucks! All that’s the matter with him 
is sitting around all the time counting up 
his money! I mean I’m goin’ to spill him 
off the sun-parlor, and then we'll go in and 
rescue him. See?” 

“Just for pure devilishness?”’ I asks, 
after thinking over the proposition a 
while, 

Uncle Bip looked so disgusted he seemed 
ready to sink down by the wheel and die. 
‘You blitherin’ bone-head!” he groans. 
“That’s the trouble with you ivory-domes 
—nothin’ goin’ on inside; not an idee; 
not a thought—nothin’! Listen to the 
boy! 

‘Why, look here, Hankie!’’ He shakes 
a finger under my nose, grinning in a way 
that was most cheerful and wicked. ‘What 
does the Bible say a man will give for his 
life? ‘All that a man hath will he give 
for his life.’ That’s right, ain’t it? Well, 
we save the old hippo’s life, and we get a 
reward—cash as well as talk. I already 
got the account of our noble rescue wrote 
up ready to send to the Brooklyn Eagle as 
soon as we pull it off!’ 

Well, for ideas you never could beat my 
Uncle Bip. I must have looked clean 
paralyzed. 

“Don’t set there battin’ your eyes like 
a sick cow!” groans the cap’n, “or you'll 
make me sorry I went and monopolized 
all the brains on both sides o’ the family! 
Try and think—just try it once to see how 
it goes! Can’t you see what a fine thing 
this is going to be for you? Why, you 
looney—’stead of kickin’ you ’round like 
the Missouri houn’ dog I sometimes think 
you are related to, old Wygal’ll be glad 
to give his darter to the young hero who’s 
saved his lifel Savvy?” 

“Oh,” says I, “so I’m goin’ to save his 
life, am I?” 

“No!” snaps the Captain; “you’re just 
goin’ to pull him out o’ the water. As 
the brains of the business, I’m goin’ to 
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save his life. Just remember that, and 
don’t get uppish!”’ 

“T guess there’s no danger o’ me gettin’ 
uppish,” I says, “if I decide not to save 
his life.” 

The Captain saw he had made a mistake; 
he melted like an ice-cream-cone dropped 
on a hot sidewalk. 

“T’ll see to it that you get credit, Hanky, 
my fine lad,” he says. “Don’t get cold 
feet. Everything will go off all right; 
the water’s warm, the old boy’s so fat he 
can’t sink, and I’ll slide him off the sun- 
parlor as gentle as a griddle-cake off’n a 
greased pan. Besides, think how it will 
look all wrote up with a big head-line in 
the Eagle. ‘Young Hero Saves Well- 
known Merchant from Drowning!’ Trust 
in my idees, Hank—” 

Mr. Wygal strolled out of his cabin just 
then, and walked up toward us. He gave 
me a look that was several degrees below, 
and I took a walk around the deck-house 
and up into the bows, where Pop was 
sleeping peaceful as a child. 

I sat down beside him and wondered 
where I was at. Certain parts of the Cap- 
tain’s proposition were alluring, but I had 
a prejudice against doing anything illegal 
or un-Christian. I thought and thought, 
but I couldn’t seem to get the answer. I 
could have thought a good deal clearer if 
I hadn’t kept wondering whether Gene- 
vieve would be accidentally sitting at her 
window that night when all was still—as 
the poet sings. 

After Pop and I had ate supper forward 
in the round-house, as befitted the crew, 
while the Captain ate with the passengers 
in the cabin, the Captain told me I’d 
better turn in because he wanted me to 
stay up and see that Pop didn’t go to sleep 
at the wheel between midnight and morn- 
ing; if the wind held and the sea kept 
smooth, we wouldn’t anchor till we rounded 
Montauk. So Pop and I turned in. But 
about eleven o’clock I turned out again, 
for that stillness that the poet sings about 
seemed to have arrived. 

It was a splendid night, with about half 
a moon, and we were sliding along over a 
little ripple of swell. But I didn’t waste 
much time contemplating the beauties of 
the night; I strolled past the zebra busi- 
ness, face straight ahead but looking so 
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hard as I passed the little square window 
that 1 felt myself getting wall-eyed. There 
was nobody at the window, so I went back 
and tried the other side. And there she 
was! 

She passed out one of her hands for me 
to hold. Ain’t it plumb wonderful what 
a lot of deep, celestial joy a young fellow’ll 
get out of just holding the hand of some 
particular girl? And Genevieve was sure 
some particular girl! For a little while we 
didn’t say anything; we just stood still 
like the folks at church when the organ 
plays the recessional. 

Then she whispers: ‘Put your head 
close; I’ve got something to tell you!” 
I was glad enough 
to do that; I put 
my ear right up next 
to that little rose- 
bud she wore in- 
stead of a mouth. 

“QO Henry!’ she 
whispers; “papa is 
going to make Cap- 
tain Bip put you 
ashore the first 
place we stop, and 
take on somebody il \d 
else. I just heard ne 
him and mama 
talking about it.” 

I apologized for 
the bad word that 
got away from me 
before I thought; 
but I felt just like 
the word. 

“T guess he must suspect we’re engaged,” 
says Genevieve. “Oh, I think it’s just too 
mean for anything!” 

I thought so, too, and I said so. I must 
have been a little excited, for Mr. Wygal’s 
voice remarks: ‘Genevieve, are you talking 
in your sleep?” 

“No, papa,” says Genevieve. There 
was just a tar paper partition between 
their rooms. 

“Well, then some young Smart Aleck’s 
going to get kicked overboard,” growls 
that merchant prince, “‘if I don’t hear you 
go back to bed in about half a second.” 

I went aft to where the Captain was 
drowsing against the wheel. I was con- 
siderable irritated, “Uncle Harold,” I 
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engage him in sprightly converse. 
to get the temperature of a cold storage chicken 
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said, “if you’ll duck that old ogre before 
we make our first port, I’m with you!” 
“A fine discernin’ lad!” says the Captain. 
“But why before we make our first port? 
This hero business is something that can’t 
be pulled off till all the signs are right.” 
When I explained he was in danger of 
losing half his crew if he didn’t move 
around, he agreed we’d have to hurry up 
the signs. Pop came up soon after that, 
and the Captain explained the idea to 
him. The Captain wanted Pop to take 
the wheel and go around when he gave the 


- signal after he had got Mr. Wygal fixed 


right in the sun-parlor. Then Pop was to 
cut loose the dory that trailed behind and 
heave to till I got 
Mr. Wygal aboard. 

““W’at is there in 
it for me?” asks 
Pop. Hehadascar 
over one eye that 
turned green when- 
ever he got in- 
terested, and his 
= general appearance 
was about what 
you’d have expected 
of a retired pirate. 

“A—nice—new— 
five-dollar bill!” 
says the Captain, in 
Wi! the voice of offering 
candy to a kid, “if 
everything comes 
out right.” 

Pop sighed as if 
pained by the sim- 
plicity of human nature. “You'll have 
to beat that, Harold,” he says. “Yes, sir, 
you’llhaveto beat that quite considerable.” 

“You go to the infernal bow-wows!” 
says the Captain, getting mad. “I don’t 
have to give you nothin’. You’ve got to 
obey orders. We're on the high seas, and 
I guess I know my rights! It’s only out 
o’ the kindness of my heart—” 

“Don’t try to run any cold deck in on 
me, Harold,’’ interrupts Pop, patient but 
firm. “I don’t want to be unreasonable— 
although God knows it’s rank robbery the 
wages you jewed me down to for this trip. 
S’pose we say ten dollars—in advance?”’ 

The Captain seemed some relieved; of 
course Pop could have crabbed the whole 
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I watched Uncle Harold go up to Mr. Wygal and 


My feet began 
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game if he’d wanted to be mean. They 
compromised on eight dollars, and Uncle 
Harold got quite cheerful. He fetched 
that account of the noble rescue he had 
wrote up for The Eagle, and read us some 
extracts by the light of a lantern. I 
noticed that according to the account the 
Captain had done everything; leaped into 
the foaming seas, at the risk of his life, and 
dragged the well-known Brooklyn mer- 
chant to safety just as he was sinking for 
the last time. The Captain had got 
things published in The Eagle from time 
to time, and he was pretty proud of his 
literary ability. 

“That'll fetch the old tightwad around if 
nothin’ else will!” says Uncle Harold, 
smacking his lips. “I’ll make him ashamed 
to look his feller-citizens in the face if he 
don’t come across something generous and 
handsome. Why, say, boys, that man is 
my own brother-in-law, and he has scads, 
scads—and he’s never so much as slipped 
me the price of a ham-sandwich in his life!” 

“T guess it runs in the fambly, Harold,” 
says Pop. ‘“S’pose you come across with 
a quarter more, just to prove you ain’t 
tainted?” 

The Captain tried to show him the error 
of his ways, but Pop was still grumbling a 
little when the Captain left him at the 
wheel, with me to see that he kept awake. 
The wind kept westerly, and all he had to 
do was to set by the wheel and see we 
didn’t start for the South Pole or collide 
with Long Island. He got almost as 
thoughtful as the Captain before morning. 
Every once in so often he’d tell me that 
he thought he was being exploited on that 
noble rescue deal, and he didn’t see why 
there wasn’t a way to make the Captain 
feel more generous. 

The next day dawned like the day 
before: bright, fair, with just a good sailing 
wind from the southwest. When I came 
on deck, along about noon, the three 
Wyzgals were sitting in camp chairs on the 
sun-deck, and Pop and the Cap’n were 
holding some sort of a confab beside the 
wheel. Just as I got up to them I heard 
Pop say five dollars, so I judged he was 
still worrying about being exploited. 

“T was just going to send Pop down to 
get ye,” says the Captain tome. “I think 
the time has come. Fortune aids the 
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brave, Hank, my son! When the ladies 
go in the round-house to get dinner, which 
I am expecting to happen any minute now, 
I’ll nurse her up into the wind a little, as 
if 1 was trying to get more sea-room, so’s 
Pop can put her about when I give the 
signal. You got your part down pat now, 
ain’t you, Pop?” 

“I guess I’ll give satisfaction,” says Pop 
a little surly. 

“I’m sure you will, ol’ frien’!” says the 
Captain, uppish as a conquering general. 
‘Hank, there’s a life-preserver on the star- 
board side, just abaft the cabin. You 
can hang that on your arm just before 
droppin’ in. I dunno but what I’ll go in, 
too; the water’s fine this mornin’.” 

“You want to keep out o’ my way,” 
says I; the scheme seemed a lot more 
ticklish to me than it had last night when 
it was still a good way off. 

“Keep ca’m!” says the Captain. “He'll 
have a chair to hang onto, as well as all 
the air in his clothes, and his natcheral 
buoyancy, besides bein’ the pride o’ 
Coney Island as a swimmer. You can 
just drop in beside him as the boat slides 
past; it’ll be easy as a turtle slidin’ off a 
log.” 

“There goes the ladies to the round- 
house,” says Pop, reachin’ for the wheel. 
“You better go along, now, Harold.” 

The Captain turns over the wheel and 
starts forward. “By the way,’ he says, 
stopping beside me a minute; “you didn’t 
see anything o’ that article I wrote for 
The Eagle after I left you last night? It 
looks like I’d misplaced it.” 

I told him I hadn’t seen it. 

“Well, I’ll write another if it’s lost,” 
says the Captain. “I wasn’t altogether 
satisfied that it did me justice, anyway.” 

He strolls forward to the gentleman left 
in the sun-parlor, and I goes to where the 
life preserver is lying on the starboard 
side of the waist. I watched Uncle Harold 
go up to Mr. Wygal and engage him in 
sprightly converse, pointing out the beau- 
ties of the scene. My feet began to get 
the temperature of a cold-storage chicken, 
but I thought of how that old lobster was 
planning to break up the young romance 
between me and Genevieve, and I hung the 
life-preserver over my arm. 

The windward side of the bows, on which 
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Mr. Wygal was sitting, was raised of 
course by the drag of the sail; but I knew 
as soon as she went around into the wind, 
she’d swing over the other way, and plop 
him into the water unless he took hold of 
something. Of a sudden the Captain 
waggled his hand up and down twice 
behind his back. That was the signal for 
Pop to go around. My heart jumped to 
about two hundred and fifty a minute, and 
1 took hold of the rail, ready to go over. 

Somebody whistled—quick and sharp 
like a man whistles with two fingers in his 
mouth. I thought it came from Pop’s 
direction, but I didn’t have time to see. 

The boat swung round, leaning away 
from the wind; and then, as the sail 
slacked and flapped, she came back the 
other way with a rush. Something flopped 
off the sun-parlor into the water, and I 
went right after it. Its back was toward 
me, and I grabbed it by the collar. Re- 
membering the remarks I had heard out- 
side the zebra-cabin the night before, I 
gave it a kind of firm jerk just to let it know 
somebody had a-hold of it. 

“Lemme go!’ it bawled, turning around 
toward me; and I found myself looking into 
the profane features of Uncle Harold Bip. 

I was so embarrassed I couldn’t do any- 
thing but tread water and wiggle my eyes 
and mouth at him. Then an awful fear 
turned me cold. I looked around the 
water for another head. 

‘“‘Where’s Mr. Wygal?”’ I yells. 

“T ain’t seen him since he shoved me in,” 
says Uncle Harold, acid-like, “but I hope 
he’s in good health.” He takes one look 
over my shoulder at the boat, and gets 
. very excited. 

“Hi, there! Luff her—luff her! Are 
you tryin’ to leave us?” he screeches; and 
begins to swim like mad. 

I took one look and followed; the Emma- 
line, instead of coming clear around, was 
falling off before the wind and creeping 
away. 

The Captain and I swam for the dinghy 
for all we were worth, and reached it 
plumb tuckered out. Then the Emmaline 
fell off a little more, and began to hit up 
asmart clip. We trailed along behind the 
dinghy, like clothes put out to wash, too 
tired to climb aboard. And all the time 
there wasn’t a sign of anybody aboard the 
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Emmaline. It wasn’t very uncomfortable, 
but it was queer. 

Pretty soon Mr. Wygal’s head shows up 
above the stern. He doesn’t seem to 
notice us at all, just begins hauling in the 
painter of the dinghy. We watched him 
hard, not saying anything. When the 
stern of the little boat is awash, so’s we 
can’t possibly get in without swamping 
her, Mr. Wygal makes the painter fast 
and stands rubbing his chin and looking 
down at us, sad and thoughtful. 

“Jerome,” says the Captain in a voice 
soft as a sucking dove, “Jerome, have I 
done anything to merit this?” 

“To which do you refer?” says Mr. 
Wygal supercilious, as if he hated to have 
his meditations disturbed. 

“T know w’at it is!” yells Uncle Harold. 
“Pop has gone and sold me out! I heard 
him whistle just before he put ’er about! 
Well, now you’ve had your little joke, 
take us aboard.” 

“You look awful good to me just where 
you are,” says Mr. Wygal, lighting a cigar. 
“T’m thinkin’ of towin’ you into Montauk; 
Mr. Sweeny says it’s only a couple of 
hours’ sail, and I’d hate to spoil the pleas- 
ure any friends you happen to have there’ll 
get out o’ seeing you come in like that.” 

“This is mutiny!” says the Captain, very 
stern. ‘Do you know what mutiny means 
—on the high seas?” 

“No—nor I ain’t much in’trested,”’ says 
Mr. Wygal. 

Mrs. Wygal and Genevieve comes up 
and looks down at us; and it was good to 
see how alarmed Genevieve looked when 
she saw me there—only I felt like letting 
go and sinking till I hit China. 

“Harold and his young friend,” explains 
Mr. Wygal to them politely, “is taking their 
morning dip. You could tell they like it 
from the way they look.” 

He takes a paper from his coat pocket 
and unfolds it solemn as a preacher before 
a prayer-meeting. 

“P’raps it will give ’em an added joy,” 
he says, “if I read ’em this little lit’ry 
gem composed by Cap’n Harold Bip.” 

He begins to read that account the Cap- 
tain had wrote for The Eagle, about leaping 
into the foaming seas and saving the well- 
known merchant’s life. It sounded about 
as apt as rag-time at a funeral. Between 
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times he explains to the ladies how the 
Captain had come to write it. 

“QO papa, I’m sure Henry didn’t have 
anything to do with that scheme!’ says 
Genevieve, interrupting. “1 know he 
wouldn’t do it!” 

Of course that made me feel pretty 
cheap, but just the same those words were 
about the prettiest I had heard for a long 
time. 

“The boy’s had the disadvantage of bad 
company,” says Mr. Wygal. “I heard him 
askin’ after me after he’d gone overboard; 
he don’t seem to have a bad heart. 

“T guess I’ll take you aboard, Henry,” 
he concludes. “Besides, I think Harold 
would look better trailin’ there alone. If 
there’s two of you there when we go into 
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Montauk it’ll distract some attention from 
the handsome appearance of my brother- 
in-law. If you'll come along the side of 
the dinghy, Henry, I’ll drop you a line.” 

“T’ll take my medicine with the Cap’n,”’ 
I says. 

“Oh, very well,” says Mr. Wygal; but I 
saw he liked the way I looked at it. “It 
ain’t far, anyway.” 

“That’s life, that is,’’ says Uncle Harold 
Bip. “You get a good-lookin’ girl to stick 
up for you, and you can get away with 
anything. I wish you success in the deli- 
catessen business, Hank.’’ 

“I’m going to be a sailor,” says I. 

“He can be whatever_he wants to be!” 
says Mr. Wygal, shaking his fist at the 
Captain. ‘“W’y, you old reprobate, you!’ 
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| PLAY the part of a simpering clown, 
Day after day, day after day, 
On a state where Fate with a tinsel crown, 


Plays the part of a King; his lowering frown 
Is my cue for frolic, and gibes and jests; 
And being a clown, in a clown’s own way, 
I humor the king and honor his guests, 
Day after day, day after day. 


And the rabble laughs at my foolish pranks, 
Day after day, day after day, 
The crowd, from the King to the serf in ranks, 
Roars out its applause while I bow my thanks, 
And kissing my hand, retire from the stage, 
Awaiting my turn, I resume the play, 
A buffoon for majesty, prince and page, 
Day after day, day after day. 


My hair is as white as the paint that hides, 

Day after day, day after day, 
The furrows of care on my face where pride’s 
Royal signet is set; in my heart abides 
Shame and disgust for my part; for I know— 

As I play the fool in the fool’s own way 
Those who laugh at my jests are fools also, 

Day after day, day after day. 

Ean Boyd Heiney. 
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BRING YOUR WISH TO THE WISH 
ROOM 


Of course, you have a wish. Everybody 
has. Isn't it time you were making 
yours come true? Hunt it up. Shake 
the dust from it. Tell it in the Wish 
Room and get the expert advice of a 
person whose sole talent lies in sympa- 
thetic listening. 


Applicants received only by appointment 
Telephone—Main 1789— 








Conference—$5.00 





ELL, of all things!’ said John 
McCall. ; 

He folded his paper inside out, 
bringing uppermost the column which 
held the notice, and proceeded to reread 
it in deliberate fashion. 

“Tsn’t it time you were making yours 
come true? Hunt it up. Shake—” 

With a half smile on his lips, and a 
thoughtful look in his eyes, John McCall 
reached out for the telephone which stood 
at his elbow. 

“Main 1789, please.” 

After a brief interval, a very faint femi- 
nine voice responded, ‘Hello!’ 

He pressed the receiver against his ear. 

“Hello! Is this the Wish Room?” 

“V Yes.” 

“T want to make an appointment. This 
is John McCall.” 

“When would you like to come, Mr. 
McCall.” 

“This evening?” 


“This evening at 8.30?” 

“If I may.” 

The voice became more firm. 

“Yes, you may.” 

“But how shall I find you?” 

“The Wish Room,” replied the voice, 
human enough to rebuke his personal 
pronoun, “is located at Number 4000 
Temple Square.” 

“Number 4000 Temple Square,’ re- 
peated John McCall carefully. “All 
right. It does seem sort of queer to have 
a Wish Room located in such a very 
tangible place. I half expected to hear 
you say Dreamland or The End of the 
Rainbow.” 

“You must be glad,” said the voice, 
confused but very sweet, “that it is tan- 
gible enough to reach. And you must hope 
that it will be material enough to help 
you.” 

“No! No! Unmaterial enough to help 
me. Or do I mean immaterial? I don’t 
know.” 

“Think it over,’”’ said the voice, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘Good-bye!” 

During the afternoon, John McCall had 
little time to reflect either upon the 
mysterious Wish Room or the charming 
voice. But when the labors of the day 
were over, and he was making himself 
ready for dinner in his comfortable but 
unpretentious rooms, his mind reverted 
to the appointment he had made. 

His wish, annoying because of its very 
vagueness, was at last to be revealed. He 
anticipated: an immense amount of satis- 
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faction in revealing it. It might be tedious, 
but the girl in the Wish Room would be 
paid to be attentive. It was absurd, but 
she had promised to be sympathetic. It 
had possibilities, and she was bound to be 
unprejudiced. On the whole, the arrange- 
ment pleased him. 

He dined at his favorite cafe and after- 
ward made his way to Number 4000 
Temple Square, in the best of spirits. 
The directions took him to a much fre- 
quented part of the city. The atmos- 
phere was as far as possible from what 
one might imagine that of an orthodox 
Wish Room to be. Surrounding lights 
made the streets as brightasday. Crowded 
cars rattled past; automobiles shot by; 
newsboys bawled; venders shouted; non 
descript throngs jammed the sidewalks, 
some hurrying and some loitering before 
shop windows, despite the snapping cold. 

The original square, if one had ever 
existed, had evidently, long ago, been 
squeezed out in the press of things. But 
John McCall discovered an apartment 
house named for its deceased ancestor, 
and upon entering that, he was carried by 
elevator to Number 4000. He hesitated 
a moment before the door, then rang the 
bell. The possibility that the dismal hall 
could admit him to a satisfactory Wish 
Room was becoming more remote. 

The maid who opened the door for him 
was elderly and appeared somewhat curious. 
When he had introduced himself, she said 
that Mr. McCall was expected, she would 
take his wraps, and would he come that 
way? John McCall assented, went that 
way, and as he went an amused little 
look came into his eyes; for the way led 
through just such an apartment as any 
but an imaginative person would have 
looked for. The walls were covered with 
oil paintings, which he fervently hoped 
had not been perpetrated by the hand 
belonging to the voice. The furniture 
went in “sets.” The carpets were dingy, 
and the whole effect was most depressing. 
The curious maid led him down a small 
and poorly lighted hall, within the apart- 
ment, to a door; then pushed the door 
open and vanished. 

John McCall’s first impression of the 
Wish Room was that it was fragrant; 
and, his eyes becoming more accustomed 
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to the sudden light, one sense corroborated 
the other. It blushed with flowers. His 
second impression was that it was bright; 
but upon closer survey, he-saw that it 
was lighted only by a crackling fire and 
two tall cathedral candles. The bright- 
ness was the warmth of color. It was 
crowded, but its confusion represented 
comfort. and luxury. As John McCall 
studied it, he found himself thinking— 
“‘Treasure Island.”’ It seemed as if some 
one had tried to store all his treasures 
within these four walls. There was a 
variety of pictures. There were swinging 
shelves of books. There was a brick fire- 
place with a blazing log on the andirons. 
There was a grand piano with music on 
cushiony kind, and numberless warm rugs 
and downy pillows. And there was some- 
thing else, an intangible something, which 
made him forget the commonplace apart- 
ment without and the hurrying crowds 
below. 

“Mr. McCall?” 

It was the voice. A slender girl, cov- 
ered from head to ankles with a glistening, 
golden veil, had risen from one of the deep 
chairs by the fireplace. The man could 
catch the glow of eyes and the flash of 
color made by red lips, and from an open- 
ing at the side of her robe a hand emerged 
in greeting. It was a slim hand, ringless 
and very white. Her arm was slim too, 
and softly white like a white rose. 

Without waiting for a response, she 
darted back to the fire and pulled out a 
cozy chair, opposite to the one from which 
she had just risen. 

“Won’t you sit down here? You must 
be cold.” And as he acquiesced, she added 
somewhat timidly, “Do you smoke? 
Smoke then, if you like, and rest, and I 
will play for you.” 

John McCall slipped into the chair and 
she crossed to the piano. A moment later, 
he told himself that never, never before 
had he known what comfort was. His 
eye was gratified by the soft medley of 
color about him and the shining figure 
bending over the keys. The fire threw 
out a welcome heat. The chair in which 
he sat was luxurious. The perfume of 
flowers was in his nostrils. And his cigar- 
ette added the touch which yielded abso- 
lute perfection. 
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in an explanatory tone, “‘ and there was to be a spiritualistic 


convention, and I wanted to know about a particular phase of the subject, before interviewing 
the leaders of the affair”’ 
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“Tell me,” she said slowly, “when I get 
to your wish.” 

Then she drifted into melody. John 
McCall suspected that she was impro- 
vising. At any rate, he had never heard 
such music. 

In the beginning, it was very exalted. 
It took him into a tall cathedral. Dusk 
rested on the empty pews and on the 
dim aisles, but in the chancel, white-robed 
boys were singing, and sunset light sifted 
through the windows upon the altar, 
brightening the cross. Soon, it became 
more martial. There were soldiers, rank 
on rank, file and file, tramping through the 
night. They were tired, hungry, thirsty, 
ill and homesick. But they were singing, 
and as they sang, they forgot all but the 
honor and glory of fighting for their flag. 
Gradually, it floated into dreams. The 
man was transported into fairyland. 
Fairies were sliding down the rainbow, 
shaking from flowers, slipping from the 
silky back of the snow-white birds that 
were their carriers—all come to dance in 
the deeps of the forest. And, perhaps 
because fairyland and childhood are so 
nearly akin, she told of childhood next. 
There was the music of the old mill 
stream, the song of wind in the tree-tops, 
the cry of birds, the joy of bursting forth 
into the glory of the morning, the joy of 
creeping back into the peace of evening 
and mother’s arms, just childhood. She 
drew it from the keys. Then, suddenly, 
she found his wish. A love song was 
beneath her fingers, the quaintest little 
love song. 

“You’ve come to it,” said John McCall. 

She rose swiftly, approached the fire, 
and sank into her chair. She crossed one 
glittering knee upon the other and smiled 
at him beneath the veil. 

“Tell me about it.” 

He began: “I have only seen her once. 
I haven’t the remotest idea who she is, 
where she lives, whether she is married or 
single. So far as I know, I shall never 
see her again. And I am in love with her. 
If I cannot find her, if I cannot marry 
her, I shall never marry anyone. I am 
absolutely convinced of that.” 

The Wish Girl leaned forward, locking 
her slim white hands about her knee. 

“But the one time? Where was it? 
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What did she look like? 
love her?” 

“One day last summer,” said John Mc- 
Call, gazing into the fire, “‘One blistering 
hot day in August, I went down to the 
Public Library to look up something on 
spiritualism. I am a newspaper man,” 
he added, in an explanatory tone, ‘‘and 
there was to be a spiritualistic convention, 
or something of the sort, and I wanted to 
know about a particular phase of the sub- 
ject, before interviewing the leaders of 
the affair. I couldn’t tell exactly what 
book I did want, so I got a permit to go 
in back, where the shelves are, and roam 
around at my own sweet will, looking for 
just what would help me. I am sort of 
foolish about books, anyhow.”’ He looked 
up with his attractive smile, “I love to 
browse around. On this particular day 
the shelf rooms were cool and dark. I 
wandered along from shelf to shelf, from 
aisle to aisle, until I had gone so far away 
from all the heat and bustle that I felt 
in a different world. 

“At last my attention was arrested by 
a very peculiar and pitiful sound. It 
came from a distant part of the immense 
room and I had quite a time locating it, 
but at last I succeeded. In one of the 
darkest aisles, her head in her arms on 
a little table, surrounded with shadows 
and musty, dusty books, was a girl—and 
she was crying. That was the sound I 
had heard. I—you can’t think how it 
made me feel. I’m not very used to any 
kind of a woman—and there isn’t another 
woman in the world like her.” 

‘What did she look like?” asked the 
Wish Girl. She leaned back, clasping her 
hands behind her head, and a shimmer 
passed along her radiant draperies, like 
the shimmer that passes through a maple 
tree, splendid with autumn, when there 
is a faint breeze stirring. 

“She was small,” said the man dream- 
ing, “She was small and dressed all in 
black. When I touched her, she raised 
her head and looked at me, and it was so 
unexpected—I shall never forget it. Her 
face was white, so white it broke my 
heart to look at it, and her eyes were like 
deep purple pansies with the dew on them. 

“T sat down in the chair across from her 
and took hold of her two little hands— 


Why did you 
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they were as cold as ice—and asked her 
what was the matter. And, because I 
was a stranger, she told me. Her father 
and mother were dead. She was living 
with her father’s sister, and she was 
bitterly unhappy. She was grieving, you 
see, and lonesome and she said that no- 
body understood. She was so little and 
white—her eyes were so frightened—her 
hands were so clinging and helpless-—she 
was such an exquisite flower of a woman— 
she was so different.” After groping 
hopelessly, John McCall looked from the 
fire to the Wish Girl. There were tears 
in his eyes. 

The girl bent forward. 

“And your wish?” 

“T—want—her.” 

“It will come true,’”’ breathed the Wish 
Girl, earnestly. ‘You love her, and your 
love will touch her, somewhere, find her, 
some day.” 

“Will it?” 

“Tt will.” 

“And when I find her?” 

“Take her in your arms and run off 
with her. It’s the only way you'll ever 
get her. And she loves you, I know.” 

Angry voices broke out in the hall; 
swift foot steps fell; impatient fingers rattled 
the door. John McCall and the Wish Girl 
pushed back their chairs and rose. A 
quiver passed through the fragile form of 
the girl. Sheclasped herhandsat her breast. 

“Amoret!’”? A very. stout lady, bulky 
with furs, panting with wrath, burst in 
upon them. The maid’s agitated coun- 
tenance appeared behind her. 

“What folly is this? Where did these 
candles come from? Who is this young 
man? Take off that absurd garment!’ 

“Auntie! Don’t! My aunt, Mrs. Jess- 
more, Mr. McCall. When Mr. McCall 
is gone, auntie, I will explain.” 

“You will explain now.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

“Here and now.” Mrs. Jessmore pro- 
nounced the words with heavy brows 
uplifted and fat nostrils dilated. 

“J—I opened a Wish Room.” 

“So Anna said. What, pray, is a Wish 
Room? And how did you dare to open 
anything in my absence?” 

The sweet voice of the Wish Girl 
trembled. 
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“A Wish Room is a place—where people 
come—and pay for the privilege of—con- 
fiding—in some one. I wanted,’’ falter- 
ingly, “to earn some money. You are 
kind, in your way, but I wanted some 
money all my own. I had no talent ex- 
cept that—listening to people, comfort- 
ing them, advising them—” 

“No talent!” stormed the indignant 
aunt. She had a fierce expression and a 
strident, disagreeable voice, before which 
the poor little Wish Girl shrank. “Your 
father spent enough money on your 
music.” 

“But I can’t play, except for a few 
people. You know that, auntie. And 
father never cared—”’ 

“That’s nonsense! How many—appli- 
cants—have you had for this absurd 
privilege?” 

“Just one,” hanging her head, “Mr. 
McCall.” 

“Well then! Take off that veil. Show 
him that you are a civilized person. Then 
he may go away and stay away. I'll 
tend to you later.” 

“Oh, auntie! I can’t! I won’t!” 

“Believe me,” broke in John McCall, 
“There is no need of it. I will go—” 

“You will stay right here until Amoret 
does as I say.” 

Mrs. Jessmore blocked the door, angry, 
defiant. Anna peered over her shoulder, 
dismayed, curious. John McCall was 
forced to wait, furious, raging, while the 
little golden girl lifted off her veil. She 
stood before them, drooping like a flower 
in a tempest. 

And then— 

McCall clutched the back of a chair and 
leaned over it, staring in utter amazement. 
Slowly, as if in appeal, the girl raised her 
eyes to meet his gaze, and they shone in 
her pale, little face like deep purple pan- 
sies with the dew on.them. McCall’s 
mind whirled. The words of the Wish 
Girl echoed in his ear—‘‘Take her in your 
arms and run off with her. It’s the only 
way you’ ll ever get her. And she loves 
you, I know.” 

‘Mrs. Jessmore,” said John McCall, ‘I 
want to introduce myself further.” 

“Yes?”’ said Mrs. Jessmore. 

“T am a newspaper man, connected with 
the ‘Times.’ Also, I am an old friend of 
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Amoret’s and this affair is nothing but a 
joke.” - 

“Yes?” The older woman was uncom- 
promising. 


“We might as well tell her now, mightn’t 
we, Amoret?” asked John McCall, turning 
to the Wish Girl, who, divested of her 
glory, swayed before them. 

“Tell me what?”? demanded Mrs. Jess- 
more, bridling. 

“That we are going to be married.” 

“But I will have something to say about 
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that,” said Mrs. Jessmore, elevating her 
eyebrows and widening her nostrils. 

“Nothing at all,” John McCall was 
positive. 

Again the girl lifted wide, wondering 
eyes. The man smiled down into them, 
and his smile was reassuring. 

“I got my instructions from a source 
which cannot be questioned,’’ he added, 
“And I shall obey them to the letter.” 

“Oh, do,” said Amoret. 
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— somehow I’m lonely as my thoughts recall the past, 
And fancy paints a picture of a blue-eyed country lass. 

I see the verdant meadow and the fields of golden grain, 

And hear the church bells chiming in their soft and soulful strain. 

The lane is just as shady where we were wont to stray, 

And though we parted years ago it seems like yesterday. 

As twilight shadows deepen, and memories come and go, 

I wonder what became of her, the girl I used to know. 


Some say she left the village a lost love to repine, 

While others hold she sought the veil, her love dreams left behind. 
But there is nothing certain, she left no trail to thread, 

And none can say she’s living or if she’s really dead. 

So oft I sit and ponder whether she’s in weal or woe, 

And if she ever gives a thought unto the long ago, 

For as the years keep adding and Springtime follows snow, 

I wonder what became of her, the girl I used to know. 


Perhaps I’m now forgotten, perhaps she didn’t care, 

Or maybe I was hasty, I could have been more fair. 

She might have just been teasing, had I had sense to know, 

She must have loved me somewhat, to whisper, “Jack, don’t go.” 
And though she’s bent and faded, with hair turned silver gray, 
If I could but recall her, we’d have our wedding day. 

And from all worldly treasures I’d quickly part and go, 

And part with life, to kiss once more the girl I used to know. 


—E. M. Wickes. 








KETURAH 


K RIPPEN 
by 
Gertrude Rohinson 


ISS KETURAH stepped briskly 
about her neat, bare little kitchen. 


The old stove, the very stove her 
mother used to call “the best baker in 
seven townships,” shone like a black 
mirror. A tiny copper saucepan danced 
unevenly on its warped top. A faint odor 
indicated that Miss Keturah’s frugal 
dinner was to be parsnip stew. Her cat, 
Gideon, sniffed the air uneasily. Past 
experience had not led him to connect 
satisfactory morsels with that fragrance. 
Presently he jumped down from the red- 
cushioned rocker and ran to the door. 
He patted supplicatingly at the baseboard 
with his gray paws. When Miss Keturah 
did not heed his mute appeal, he mewed 
plaintively. His mistress, beating up 
buttermilk and soda into a foam, prelim- 
inary to making the “inexpensive cake” 
her mother used to bake every Saturday 
in the same oven, turned. 

“Why, Gideon,” she protested, “‘you 
going out before dinner?” 

The cat threw back his tawny head and 
howled. The woman dropped her spoon 
and hastened to open the door. ‘Gideon 
always did detest parsnip stew,” she re- 
flected. “I must save him some milk.” 
She carefully poured half of her daily two 
gills of milk into a saucer and set it up on 
a shelf. Then she finished making her 
cake and put it in the oven. 

Twenty minutes later she opened the 
oven door cautiously. A spicy whiff told 
her the cake was done. As she drew it 
carefully over the grate, a step sounded 
on the porch. She rose quickly, balancing 
the cake on a long holder in either hand. 
In the doorway stood aman. For a second 
they stared wonderingly at each other. 
Then the man’s eyes roved about the 


room, traveling swiftly over the white 
scoured table, the burnished old copper 
pans and shining pewter plates hanging 
above it, the built-in cupboard with rows 
of rare blue Delft on the upper shelves 
and coarse heavy white ware below, the 
straight-backed, spindle-legged rocker, the 
old churn, resplendent in yellow paint, the 
shining water pail by the sink, with a 
tarnished mirror above, the ancient but 
self-respecting stove, and finally rested 
again on the woman standing in front of 
the stove on the big braided rug in the mid- 
dle of the yellow floor. She took a step 
forward. 

“Jared Olmstead,” she said in a hoarse 
whisper, as though speaking to herself, 
“Jared Olmstead! How did you get here? 
You must go right away.” 

The man stepped inside, closed the door 
and leaned against it, still staring in a 
troubled fashion at Miss Keturah. He 
saw a high piled mass of soft white hair, 
framing a delicate oval face, clear cut as 
a cameo, a straight slender figure, swathed 
in a limp gray calico dress which, even 
to his untutored eye, was of a bygone cut 
and fabric. 

“It’s all the same,” he muttered, “all 
the same—except—except- you.” 

A hot flush crept over the woman’s face. 
The hands holding the cake trembled. 
The man, noticing this, stepped to her 
side, took the cake from her and set it on 
the table. 

“Let me sit down a minute and talk to 
you, Keturah,” he pleaded. “It is merely 
a matter of business. I won’t bother you 
none.” 

Miss Keturah nodded briefly and pointed 
to a chair. The man sat down heavily, 
his face gleaming dead-white against the 
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sombre kitchen paper. “You sit down, too, 
Keturah,” he begged. “You look tired.” 

Miss Keturah did not answer. Instead, 
she crossed the room to the cupboard, 
poured the bit of milk left in the pail into 
a glass, and then, cutting a slice from the 
still smoking cake, placed it on a blue 
saucer and set the food before the man. 
“You’re hungry, I suppose,” she said in 
a lifeless tone, ‘‘eat.’’ 

“I’m no tramp, Keturah,” began the 
visitor indignantly. Then he broke off in 
alaugh. “It is true,” he admitted, “I am 
hungry and I'll eat your cake. It is like 
old times.” 

When he finished Keturah again spoke. 
‘You must go, Jared Olmstead.” 

“T haven’t told you yet what I came for.” 

“You haven’t any right to tell me any- 
thing,” quavered Keturah. 

“IT know,” admitted her visitor, “that 
you think I’m only a jail-bird and all that, 
but—” 

“That’s not it,” interrupted the woman. 
“Father didn’t dream you’d ever go to 
jail when he forbade you the house. That 
hasn’t anything to do with it. It is because 
I promised never to take up with you or 
have anything to do with you that I can’t 
listen to you now, not because you went to 
jail. For all I know you mightn’t have 
been guilty.” 

“T wasn’t,” asserted the man. “That’s 
part of what I came to tell you. Come 
now, Keturah, your father has been dead 
this fifteen years and more and you’re 
a woman grown and your own mistress. 
It is no sin for you to listen to me a minute. 
Besides, as I said, it is just a matter of 
business.” 

“You—you weren’t guilty?” she asked. 
‘Who was?” 

The man disregarded her question. “I 
got out of jail in three years, Keturah. 
My term was shortened for good behavior, 
and maybe they weren’t so sure, even 
then, that I forged that note on old 
Morgan. I—I thought you’d married 
Bernard Howells. I knew your father 
was set on it and you told me in the court 
house that day you were going to soon. 
So I went west to Texas and worked on a 
ranch. After a time I got a place of my 
own with a partner. I—I did pretty well, 
Keturah, but I wasn’t very happy. You 
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see, I never trusted Howells and I sur- 
mised you might be having a hard life. 
Then one day, a few weeks ago, I ran across 
Howells in the court house in Dallas. 
He was on trial for several counts and I 
found out that he’d never married you. 
I found out a lot of other things, too. I 
learned how your father left the property 
so it wasn’t much good to anybody and—” 

Keturah leaned forward in her chair. 
Her eyes burned black beneath her white 
hair. “Jared, did Bernard Howells forge 
that note?” 

Again the man thrust aside her ques- 
tion. “Did you care for Bernard, Ketu- 
rah?” he questioned softly. 

“You know I didn’t, Jared. I was going 
to marry him because father wished it 
and I thought he was right about every- 
thing, but—” 

The man broke in quickly. “But when 
he found out how your father left the 
money, you to have the use of the place 
and $5,000, as much as you really needed 
to keep you ‘plain and comfortable,’ the 
property and the balance of the money 
to go to the Baptist church on your death, 
or if you married against his wishes, he 
just ran away with the Dodge woman. 
I’d like to choke the rascal, but he’s getting 
more punishment than I could give him.” 

For the third time Keturah framed her 
question. “Jared, did Bernard Howells 
forge that note?” 

“Yes, Keturah, but I wouldn’t have told 
you if I hadn’t been afraid you might hear 
of it some other way. They’ve caught 
him in several tricks and this isn’t the 
worst. I—I hope you won’t feel badly 
about it, Keturah. He isn’t worth it.” 

“And you let the people think you were 
guilty to save my feelings, because you 
thought I wanted to marry that scoundrel! 
Why did you do it, Jared? Why did you 
do it? Oh, if father had only known it, 
he wouldn’t have been so hard on you.” 

“’Twarn’t nothing, Keturah,” insisted 
the man warmly. ‘“‘Why, I loved you 
Keturah when you were a little girl in 
pinafores lugging your rag dolls around, 
and I’ve loved you ever since. When 
your father ordered you to give me up and 
I knew you would obey him, no matter 
how you felt, I didn’t care much what 
happened to me. I thought it would 
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break your heart to know he had forged 
the note and you wouldn’t mind at all 
thinking I had done it. Besides I couldn’t 
really prove it then. 

“But when I found out how things had 
turned out, how you have scrimped along 
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but I hope to replace that before I die.” 

Jared laughed mirthlessly. “I guess they 
won’t object none, according to what I 
hear in town, Keturah. They’re lotting 


on that five thousand dollars to build them 
a new church. It would please them and 
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The man’s eyes roved about he, room 


alone all these years so as to leave all 
your father’s money you could to the 
church I—I—” the man’s voice broke and 
faltered. 

“They weren’t to blame,” interposed 
Keturah. “They urge me to spend what 
I really need. Why, I use all the interest. 
I even had to take a mite of the principal 
when I had the pneumonia last winter; 


me mighty well, Keturah, if you would 
marry me now and let them have the 
money right away, instead of keeping 
them waiting till you quit living altogether. 
There, there, I didn’t mean to say that, 
now. I said it was just business I came 
on today and it is. My partner out in 
Texas died suddenly last year. His wife 
went the year before. She was a pretty 
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woman, but Texas didn’t agree with her, 
I guess. She missed her folks and eastern 
ways. They left two children, and when 
I heard about the way you were left, I 
just made up my mind to settle up affairs 
out in Texas and come back east with the 
children. Their mother’s folks are poor 
and old and they have agreed to let me 
have them. Their father’s people are poor 
trash. They have never heard of the 
children and I mean they never shall. 
I’m going to bring them up the best way 
I can. But just now, Keturah, they are 
pretty small to be without a woman’s 
care. So I thought that maybe you’d 
take them for me awhile till I can get 
settled. If you don’t want to keep them 
long, I can get a housekeeper after I have 
straightened things out. I’ve bought the 
lumber tract and mill at Denton’s landing. 
There is a good farm, too. I can afford to 
pay you a fair price for taking care of them. 
You'll do it, won’t you, Keturah? Here 
is their picture,” he added, taking a 
portrait from his pocket. ‘The curly- 
headed mite is Molly, five years old. The 
boy, Jerold, is eight. They’re good little 
things. You’d soon learn to love them, 
Keturah,” he pleaded wistfully. 

His companion looked eagerly over his 
shoulder at the picture. ‘Where are 
they?” she queried. 

The man stepped to the door and 
whistled. From down the country road, 
winding away under the row of tall pines, 
came two clear notes in response. ‘That 
is Jerry,’”’ smiled the man. Presently they 
came in sight, Molly running ahead, her 
arms full of early daisies and buttercups. 
Jared led them into the kitchen and sat 
down, one on each knee. Keturah stood 
uncertain and wavering in the middle of 
the floor. Suddenly she turned and 
snatched Mollie from Jared. She kissed 
the child’s hot face and placed her gently 
in the rocking chair. Then she got down 
two more blue saucers and placed a slice 
of the new cake on-each. “Here, dears, 
eat this,” she coaxed. “It will keep you 
from starving till I can get dinner for you.” 

As the children ate the cake shyly but 
hungrily, she turned to Jared. “I'll keep 
the children for you. I don’t think father 
would mind. He liked little ones. I’d 
love to have them, Jared.” 
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“T’m much obliged, Keturah. I shall 
miss them a lot, you know, but they are 
better off with you for the present. I can 
come to see them once in a while, Ketu- 
rah?” He rose and took his hat from the 
nail by the door where he had hung it 
familiarly. The boy still clung to his 
hand. 

“You'll have to till they get wonted, 
Jared. I don’t want them to be lonesome.” 

The man hastily kissed the children and 
hurried down the path, as though afraid 
Keturah might recall her permission. He 
was halfway to the gate before Keturah 
realized that she held in her hand a five 
dollar bill. She ran out of the house and 
down the walk. “Stop! stop!’’ she called. 
“T don’t want this, in advance. I—I can’t 
bear to take pay for them.” 

“You’llhave to! It is a business arrange- 
ment, you remember. Besides, it is little 
enough. I’ll pay five dollars a week now. 
Later, when they are bigger, I’ll pay more, 
if you still wish to keep them and I don’t 
miss them too much. That is for board. 
You get any clothes they need and charge 
to me. I’ve opened a store account at 
Martin’s. Their trunk will come tonight. 
Goodbye, Keturah, I’ve got to catch the 
noon train up the mountain.” 

The gate clicked determinedly and 
Keturah returned to the house, fingering 
the bill nervously. As she stepped into 
the kitchen a violent odor smote her nos- 
trils. The parsnip stew, long neglected, 
had burned up. Keturah snatched it off 
the stove and scratched the black, cindery 
mass into the garbage can recklessly. 
Then she went down to the front gate and 
hailed the butcher. He was just driving 
home from the village and stopped reluc- 
tantly. But he had the surprise of his 
life. Never within his recollection had he 
sold more than five cents’ worth of meat 
at a time to Miss Keturah, and that of the 
cheapest cuts, fit only for cat meat. Today, 
however, she ordered a pound of reddest, 
tenderest steak he had. “You may stop 
every day for awhile, Jed,’’ she ordered. 

“Got company, hey,” ventured the 
butcher. But Miss Keturah, speeding 
up the path to the house, turned on his 
question an unresponsive back. She found 
Molly crying, her daisies lying in a wilted 
heap about her on the floor. Jerold was 
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trying to pick them up, his own lips quiv- 
ering babyishly. The woman looked on 
helplessly for a minute. Then inspiration 
came to her. “Jerry,” she asked, “would 
you be afraid to take a pail and get me a 
quart of milk at the farmhouse down the 
road, the big red one? There is a fine dog 
there who will walk all the way home with 
you if you speak to him.” 

Jerry assented eagerly. Then Miss 
Keturah fetched a large jar and showed 
Mollie how to put the daisies in it, one by 
one. By the time Jerry was back with 
the milk, duly escorted to the very door 
by the friendly brown collie, Miss Keturah 
had gathered half a dozen eggs in her own 
henyard. To be sure, it was her custom 
to save the eggs to pay her church tithes 
and the taxes, but today she recklessly 
swept all she found into her basket in the 
pantry. 

An hour later the dinner was ready, such 
a dinner as Miss Keturah had not had for 
many a year. She had even sacrificed a 
jar of preserves sacred to the yearly visit 
of the minister. But an occasion worthy 
of steak and custard seemed to merit 
appropriate accompaniments. And the 
children appeared to enjoy the spicy fruit 
even more than the minister would have, 
since he was dyspeptic. Gideon, too, was 
pleased. He growled softly over the plate- 
ful of food his mistress set on the newspaper 
in the corner for him. It was an unprece- 
dented occasion for him as well as for the 
others, since the children insisted on saving 
juicy morsels and gave him a second dinner 
while they played with him under the lilac 
’ bush in the afternoon. 

Taking the children to church Sunday 
was something of an ordeal for Miss 
Keturah. The ripple of consternation 
that went through the church as she, a 
trifle late, owing to the task of a triple 
dressing, marched up the center aisle to 
her pew, leading a child by each hand, was 
actually audible. She fairly cowered 
beneath the shelter of the voluminous red 
paisley shawl that formed her Sunday 
wrap. She was glad that there was a 
new minister and no Sunday school so 
she could hasten home without stopping 
to talk with her curious acquaintances. 
Nevertheless, she was jealously fond of 
the children. They were prettier than any 
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mined that they should be better dressed. 

The next few days passed in a maze to 
Miss Keturah. She found the children 
exceedingly little trouble. She was most 
exercised about their clothing. The trunk 
that arrived for them was full of good 
strong things, but though Miss Keturah 
had been content with ancient made-over 
garments for herself for years, she longed 
to array the -children in dainty attire. 
So one day she lighted one of her famous 
bayberry candles and went upstairs to the 
dark attic to look over her stored away 
treasures. There was little left, however, 
for in the twenty-five years since her 
mother’s death she had bought herself 
little clothing. She had scrupulously re- 
paired and made over the old garments 
in the house, using the same old patterns 
left by her mother and which had been in 
use in her childhood. The feel of new 
cloth was unknown to her. If she had ever 
realized that her sad-hued calicos, cut down 
from those left by her mother and aunt 
and even her grandmother, were ancient 
in style and ugly in fabric, the matter had 
meant little to her. Hitherto her one con- 
suming passion had been to preserve intact 
her little inheritance that she might redeem 
the trust her father had reposed in her. 
She was even conscious of a feeling of 
gratitude that he had confided the care of 
it to her. So she had managed to exist 
on her two hundred dollars a year of interest 
money and had even saved a trifle for an 
emergency fund. This scrap of money 
she did not return to the bank, but kept 
in a tin box back of a loose brick in her 
bedroom fireplace, which, since it never 
harbored a fire in these days, was a safe 
hiding place. But this afternoon as she 
handled the few pitiful relics of more 
plentiful days she regretted the old coats 
of her father’s wardrobe that she had cut 
up into wraps for herself to wear on occa- 
sions too common for the red paisley 
shawl to appear. She grieved in particular 
for one so soft and fine that she had at- 
tempted to fashion herself a dolman from it 
only to achieve so grotesque a result that 
even her dormant pride forbade the wearing 
of it. It would have made a whole suit 
for Jerry. After an hour’s search through 
musty trunks and boxes she found only a 
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dismal purple calico, the last her mother 
had worn and which she had hesitated to 
utilize and some pieces for the quilt little 
Mollie was to begin to patch for her doll. 

As she turned toward the stairs, the light 
of the candle fell upon a red cedar chest 
under the eaves. It was her mother’s 
wedding chest. Keturah had not opened 
it since her mother’s death. Perhaps there 
might be something in it that would do for 
little Mollie. Half reluctantly she pulled 
it out and opened the lid. The first thing 
she unwrapped from swathing yellow 
paper was a little red cloak she had worn 
when a child. She fairly chuckled in glee. 
She saw little Mollie on her way to church, 
her white dress fluffing beneath the gay 
little garment into which she meant to 
transform the relic of her childhood. She 
remembered the day she first wore it forty 
years ago. Her mother and fafher had 
driven with{her over to Laconia to her 
aunt’s wedding. It was early spring. The 
bogberries and mountain laurel were in 
blossom and the air was crisp and spark- 
ling. Her rather taciturn father was 
jovial beyond his wont and her mother 
had seemed young and gay. And after 
the ride her mother had slipped off her 
worn brown delaine and arrayed herself 
in the shimmering ashes-of-roses silk dress 
she had worn at her own wedding ten years 
before. It was the only silk dress she had 
ever had. Marriage was the only excuse 
for a silk dress that old Hillesboro knew 
in those days. Her mother had made the 
dress over, though. The pattern she had 
used was the same that had served her all 
her succeeding years and which Keturah 
had used after her to painfully devise her 
own costumes. And in cutting over the 
dress, enough had come out of the over 
voluminous skirt and sleeves to make a 
little dress for five-year-old Keturah. 
She remembered walking up the aisle to 
her aunt’s church wedding, between her 
father and mother, wearing this fragment 
of her mother’s wedding gown. She did not 
recollect seeing her mother wear the dress 
again. Her own offshoot from it she had 
quickly outgrown. Perhaps they were 
both in the cedar chest. Dropping the red 
cloak she burrowed down into the box. 
Here was a soft figured lavender chintz 
her aunt had worn before her early death. 
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Beneath that was a long flat box. In 
trembling haste she lifted it out and 
stripped off the wrappings. Sure enough, 
the soft shimmering rose tones of the silk 
gleamed in the candle light, her own little 
frock on top with a packet of faintly fra- 
grant rose leaves pinned to the lining. 
Miss Keturah rocked back and forth on 
the attic floor in ecstatic enjoyment of its 
beauty. Her pleasure-starved soul rioted 
in the flash of color. A thought crept into 
her mind so daring she wondered at herself 
for harboring it. Her mother had made her 
a dress out of the pieces when she was a 
child. Perhaps she had meant her to wear 
the dress itself when she was a woman. 
Feeling younger in her excitement than at 
any time since the day twenty years before 
when her father made her promise to re- 
nounce Jared Olmstead, she threw her booty 
over her arm and trailed down. stairs. 
She even forgot to blow out her precious 
candle. It was not the generation of can- 
dles. Staid old Hillesboro had lighted its 
streets with electricity, and few of its 
housewives submitted to the drugdery 
even of kerosene lamps. But Keturah, 
faithful to the fettering traditions of her 
past, had never had even a lamp. The 
thought of an innovation seemed a sacri- 
lege to her. Her father and mother had 
loved the soft candle glow and had clung 
to them, though even in their day they had 
been antiquated. Her mother had taught 
her the secret of making not only tallow, 
but beautiful bayberry and wax tapers. 
These sometimes, after much urging, she 
sold to summer visitors. She did not use 
many herself. She sat summer evenings, 
when she was not sewing, in the radiance 
from the electric street lamp just out- 
side her yard. It was only since the ar- 
rival of the children that she had felt the 
need of'a stronger illumination. 

So preoccupied was she as she descended 
the stairs that she did not notice the voices 
from the kitchen, but as she crossed the 
hall the kitchen door flung wide. “Aunt 
Keturah, guess who is here,” piped Mollie’s 
voice. 

Wondering, she stepped into the room. 
In the rocking chair sat Jared Olmstead, 
Gideon on his knee and Jerold hanging 
over his shoulder. Mollie was dancing 
about with a new doll. A toy enigne went 
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scooting across the floor. As she crossed 
the threshold Jared rose, brushing his 
hand across his eyes. For he saw the old 
Keturah walking out of the dim hallway, 
her face blush-red in the candle glow, the 
brightness of her mother’s wedding gown 
concealing her ugly brown delaine. Her 
white hair, always fluffy and crisp in spite 
of neglect, appeared a halo. . 

“Bless your heart, Keturah,” he ex- 
ulted, “it’s working! You’re yourself, 
your old self tonight.” 

The brightness faded from Keturah’s 
face. “Good evening, Jared,’”’ she mumbled 
dully. Then she went into the front room 
and came back in a minute without her 
pretty burden, her candle smoking in her 
hand. She placed it beside its mate in a 
squat brass candlestick on the shelf. 

“QO Aunt Keturah, won’t you invite 
Uncle Jared to stay to supper? I told him 
we were going to have brown bread and 
beans and he says he just loves them,” 
coaxed Mollie. 

The woman flushed crimson. She looked 
miserably at Jared. Her father had been 
sitting in that very chair twenty years 
ago when he forbade her “keeping com- 
pany with Jared.” The man rose quickly. 
“Not tonight, kiddies. I have to get to the 
farm before dark.” He slipped another bill 
into her hand and hurried off. 

Keturah did not sleep that night. The 
magnitude of his self-sacrifice in going to 
jail to save the reputation of the man he 
thought she loved smote her consciousness 
even more than it had at the first telling 
of it. She realized that her father had 
totally misjudged him, nevertheless her 
sense of filial obligation to keep the prom- 
ise she made was as strong as ever. If 
only her father could have known what 
a man Jared was to grow into she was sure 
his verdict would have been different, but 
there was no help now. She was bound 
by an iron vow. 

Sunday morning she took the children 
to church again. But it was another hard 
ordeal, for in his old accustomed family 
pew sat Jared Olmstead. Jerold at once, 
upon spying him, left her and went to sit 
with his adopted uncle. Mollie ran to 
him after church and greeted him ecstati- 
cally. Keturah, waiting for them in the 
hall, for the first time was painfully con- 
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scious of the disparity between her appear- 
ance and that of the other women. Her 
long-shouldered brown delaine, faded and 
darned, with its spencer waist and gathered 
skirt and straight choker, was suddenly 
hateful to her. She felt ashamed of the 
red paisley shawl. When the children 
finally joined her she was glad to get 
home and fold her Sunday attire away 
in her bureau. She looked long and 
doubtfully at the flat little bonnet great- 
aunt Quimby had bequeathed her. She 
was sure she could never bear to see its 
rumpled ruchings and fussy quillings and 
limp feathers again and carried it away 
up attic. Then in self-punishment she put 
on the awful purple calico and went down 
to get dinner. 

After the simple meal the children went 
out to walk. She knew Jared was waiting 
for them down the road. If only she could 
have invited him to dinner. She thought 
he looked troubled and lonesome. He 
doubtless missed the children. Perhaps 
he might be wanting her to give them up! 
The thought terrified her. Finally she went 
into the best room and sat down by the 
window. The parlor was seldom used, 
but it had been her mother’s custom to 
sit there Sunday afternoons and Keturah 
scrupulously did so for an hour. She 
rather dreaded the vigil. It was in this 
room that her father had died, alone, one 
Sunday afternoon. She could never forget 
the awfulness of that far-away Sunday 
when she came in from a ride with Bernard 
Howells, on which she had gone unwil- 
lingly, and found him, his hand resting 
on the open Bible, a guttering candle 
smoking beside it. She drew the big family 
Bible toward her and turned its leaves 
reluctantly. As a child it had been her 
greatest Sunday dissipation to look at the 
pictures scattered through it and to spell 
out the pages of the family record. She 
only opened it from a sense of duty now. 
Two of the leaves adhered. She pulled 
them gently apart. They had evidently 
been stuck together by drippings from a 
candle. It occurred to her that her father 
must have been reading those pages the 
afternoon he died. She bent over to see 
what he had been reading. Between the 
pages lay a yellow sheet of paper. With 
trembling fingers she lifted it and took it 
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to the light. It was a letter to her from 
her father. She could not read it at first. 


It had lain there all these years, his last 
message to her, written just before he 
died, waiting for her to find it. 

“My dear daughter, Keturah,” it ran, 
“T feel that I may leave you soon and sud- 
denly. I have tried to guide you and make 
your decisions for you, but when I am gone 
you must use your own judgment. If any 
commands I have laid upon you seem irk- 
some in the years to come, you must con- 
sider your own happiness. Perhaps I have 
been mistaken about young Howells. I 
do not feel that you wish to marry him. 


q Lf 


Wes ay 





When she looked up she met a disconcerting 
twinkle in the man’s eyes 


I do not wish to influence you in regard 
to him. Perhaps I misjudged Jared. He 
may be the better man of the two. You 
must do as you think right, if I die before 
your decision is finally made. I have left 
the money so you will always have enough 
to take care of you, and so it will be no 
temptation to Howells if he is not a good 
man. If I should—” The letter stopped. 

When the children came in from their 
walk, bidding good-bye to Jared at the turn 
of the road that led to his farm, they 
found her singing as she prepared their 
early supper. 

The next morning Keturah Krippen 
electrified the village dressmaker. She 
called on her and engaged her to make 
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over a lovely rich old silk dress and com- 
missioned her to get a hat to go with it. 
Then she went to the little general store 
and bought a fashion book and paper 
patterns. She also carried home with her 
several yards of blue printed muslin and 
pink swiss and a brown linen suit for 
Jerold. That week she sewed. She had 
not studied the pattern book for nothing. 
Friday night the silk dress came home 
and the hat. She laid them all out in 
gorgeous array on the spare room bed, 
the shimmering silk, the blue muslin for 
her, a pink little affair for Mollie and the 
linen suit for Jerold. The children danced 
about the room in glee. And Keturah felt 
like dancing, too. Only she was not quite 
sure that Jared still cared for her. She 
was almost an old woman and he seemed 
so young and strong. 

Saturday afternoon she stripped off 
her sad-hued calico for the last time and 
put on the blue muslin. She did not know 
herself in it. Perhaps Jared might not 
think her so old, after all! She also dressed 
the delighted Jerry and Mollie in their 
new finery. 

But suppose he should not come? 

The afternoon was nearly gone when his 
step sounded on the porch. Mollie and 
Jerry rushed to the door and dragged him 
in. Keturah, overtaken with sudden shy- 
ness, stood in the middle of the floor, eyes 
downcast. When she looked up she met 
a disconcerting twinkle in the man’s eyes. 
Immediately her assurance returned. ‘The 
children want you to stay to supper, 
Jared,” she announced. “We have scal- 
loped oysters. Will you go in the front 
room with them while I get it ready?” 

“The children will go in the front room,” 
he announced. “I’m going to help you 
get supper.” 

A week from the next Sunday there was 
consternation in Hillesboro Baptist Church. 
Jared Olmstead sat in the Krippen pew 
beside the ashes-of-roses silk dress that had 
again fulfilled its function in life as a 
wedding gown. Keturah, pink and happy 
beneath her black hat with its nodding 
plumes, blushed even pinker when the 
minister read the announcement of her 
marriage and of her gift of five thousand 
dollars to the church building fund, in the 
same breath. 

















THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


On the Road to Biskra 


by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


UR train left Algiers for Biskra at 
eight o’clock in the evening. Mr. 
Wilcox had been informed that the 

journey of twenty hours would be hard 
and full of discomfort at the best, and that 
the only way to render it endurable was 
to engage our sleeping apartment through 
to the end. This we did, after much diffi- 
culty in transacting business with the 
French Algerian railroad officials, and 
after paying a very tidy sum of money 
for the luxuri.s purchased. The luxuries 
consisted of a stateroom the size of a 
small clothes press, or so it seemed to us, 
and we looked at each other with surprised 
inquiry as we settled our bags in the 
compartment, wondering where on earth 
two of us could be stowed away for the 


night. There was barely room for us when 
seated. Shortly afterward the combined 
conductor-brakeman and porter appeared, 
drew out an invisible shelf from some- 
where above our heads and proceeded to 
make up two berths after we had gone out 
into the narrow aisle to give him room. 
This aisle permitted only the passage of 
one person at a time, and when any other 
passenger wished to walk by us, we were 
obliged to flatten ourselves against the 
wall. Mr. Wilcox regarded the upper 
shelf on which he was to find a night’s 
rest, and then his own generous propor- 
tions, with a dubious expression; but he 
would not submit to my proposed exchange 
of berths. The toilet room was at one end 
of the car, the lavatory at the other, and 
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both were far from being cleanly or in- 
viting to tired, fastidious travelers. How- 
ever, we realized that the experience was 
only for one night, and saying “This, too, 
will pass away,” we prepared ourselves 
physically and mentally for the sleep 
which really came. 
Disrobing and robing were both man- 
aged under the greatest difficulties, but 
nevertheless were accomplished, and we 
found ourselves, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, ready and eager for the promised 
breakfast at the little station of El Guer- 
rah. This was our first stopping place in 
the desert, yet not the real desert, which 
lay farther ahead on our journey. As our 
train stopped for refreshments, we found 
it in front of a small cement building 
surrounded by a motley crowd, composed 
of various members of Arab tribes, inter- 
spersed with a few French officials, and 
French and Arab soldiers. The costumes 
of the soldiers lent a vivid touch of color 
to the otherwise gray and white scene, 
and nowhere was there anything usual 
visible outside of the costumes and faces 
of our fellow-travelers. The breakfast 
at the station proved to be impossible 
coffee and digestion-menacing bread, and 
we continued our journey more hungry 
than when we arrived. As we were about 
to return to our compartment I happened 
to overhear an official calling out in 
French that all the passengers were to 
change carriages and go ahead in the for- 
ward cars. Remembering the goodly 
sum of money that had been paid for the 
luxury of having this compartment clear 
through, we refused to believe that my 
ears had rightly heard. Nevertheless a 
little investigation proved the unwelcome 
fact to be true. The sleeping car which 
we had engaged was to be sent back to 
Algiers and we were to go in a “free for 
all” compartment. My husband nearly 
burst with the rage he was unable to ex- 
press; and I exhausted all my choicest 
phrases in three languages, to no avail. 
The only explanation given was that the 
same sleeping car on this particular train 
went through yesterday and day before, 
and would go through tomorrow and the 
day after. but would proceed no farther 
today. Later we learned that a large 
delegation of tourists was coming from 
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Algiers on the following day and that an 
extra number of cars had to be provided 
for the occasion. After we had found a 
place in a compartment and settled our 
bags, our combination conductor-brake- 
man and porter came to the door and asked 
me if I was quite sure that I had every- 
thing which belonged to me. Looking /at 
our baggage and wraps I answered “Yes.” 
“You are quite satisfied,” he said. Again 
I replied “Yes,” and again he departed 
smiling, to return with the sleeping car to 
Algiers. Before we had proceeded many 
miles I discovered that I had lost a very 
beautiful and highly-prized topaz brooch. 
This accounted for the solicitous inquiry 
of the three-ply official. He had found 
the brooch; he knew that it belonged to 
me, but having satisfied himself that I did 
not realize the loss and could therefore 
make him no trouble later on, his conscience 
was at peace, and he carried it away to 
adorn his best-beloved probably. It had 
gone to follow a lost list of its predecessors, 
brooches, rings, chains and charms which 
had been scattered by my unsafe hands 
in various parts of the world at home and 
abroad. In my last incarnation I cared 
too much for the possession of jewels; 
I would have them and did have them 
willy-nilly. So in this life I am not 
permitted to keep them; they come, only 
to depart. 

The. journey across the desert was full 
of interest and charm to us. We had 
crossed the great American desert six 
times, but this was wholly. different. 
While a desert is a desert, yet what you 
see upon one desert makes it different 
from any other. The tents of the Bed- 
ouins, the bands of nomads, the oases 
under various stages of cultivation, show- 
ing the gradual encroachment of civili- 
zation under the protectorate of France, 
kept an ever-changing panorama before 
our sight. It was noon when we reached 
El Kantara, where we enter through the 
gates into the desert proper. 

The sudden rise of the flat plains of the 
desert into magnificent rocks of a curious 
red and burnt orange color causes the 
traveler to catch his breath with excite- 
ment and delight. A Roman bridge (re- 
built by Napoleon III) spans the great 
gorge, and adds artistic beauty to the 
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superb view which overwhelms the ob- 
server. It is small wonder that El Kan- 
tara is a haunt of artists, and that the 
little hotel at the foot of the mountains 
and at the entrance of the gorge. is well 
patronized during tourist seasons. Leav- 
ing El Kantara, the train runs straight on 
through the desert proper until it reaches 
Biskra. It was two o’clock when we 
arrived; the damp chilly air of Algiers 
was replaced by dazzling skies and a 
blazing sun, and handsome Arab faces, 
gleaming out from under picturesque 
turbans, and stalwart forms clothed in the 
ever-attractive burnous, made a picture 
which held the eye and pleased the mind. 

The whole scene was Oriental, tropical, 
fascinating. From the moment we de- 
scended to the platform of the little station 
we were slaves, soul and body and mind, 
to the charm of Biskra—the “Beni-Mora” 
of the “Garden. of Allah.” We had been 
told in Algiers that the one desirable hos- 
telry was Hotel Royal. Having failed to 
secure accommodations there in advance, 
howevér, we had engaged rooms in the 
next best place, the Casino, or Palace 
Hotel. Our first sensation on entering 
these rooms was one of disappointment; 
each tried to cenceal the fact from the 
other, and each excelled the other in 
making polite remarks, and telling white 
fibs about our satisfaction and anticipa- 
tion of much comfort. In our many travels 
it has been an almost universal experi- 
ence that we develop a fondness for our 
rooms within twenty-four hours after 
occupying them. Whether on ships, or in 
hotels, or cottages, we find the place we 
occupy to be a home. Not so at the 
Palace Hotel. A growing sense of dis- 
satisfaction, of desolation, of lonesomeness 
and discomfort possessed us, and finally, 
at the end of three days, my companion 
broke into insurrection and found me a 
willing convert when he suggested going 
somewhere, anywhere else, even into the 
tent of an Arab, or the hut of a nomad, 
in preference to longer staying where we 
were. He had already made secret semi- 
daily trips, I afterward discovered, to 
the overcrowded Hotel Royal, hoping to 
find better accommodations, but without 
avail. On this day, however, we were 
fortunate enough to hear of a vacancy 
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just about to occur, and that very evening 
beheld us settled and satisfied (in the most 
charming and satisfactory apartment of 
the entire winter) in the Hotel Royal. 
But to return to our first days in Biskra. 
Before we had been one hour in that 
adorable town of romantic interest, and 
while still thrilling with anemories ‘of 
Robert Hichens’ enthralling story, we had 
been approached by a villanous looking 
Arab at the Palace Hotel, who informed 
us that he was a guide, and cousin to 
“Batouche”’ of fiction fame. He told us 
the real Batouche himself was ill and 
absent, and then expressed a desire to 
conduct us to Count Landon’s “Garden of 
Allah,” where we would see all the things 
described in the novel. Inquiry proved 
that the Garden was only five minutes’ 
walk from the hotel, and my feet seemed 
winged as we proceeded along the road, 
past the squalid African quarters to the 
charmed spot. 

In early youth, when I lived in a world 
of imagination, I adored fiction; it peopled 
the world for me with more satisfying 
men and women and events than real life 
gave. In my maturer years I have found 
real life and real people more entertaining 
than novels. ‘“The Garden of Allah” is 
one of the few novels read in later life 
which took hold of my imagination, at 
the same time feeding my intellect and 
holding my attention as nothing had 
since the old days when I read ‘“Strath- 
more,” “Under Two Flags,” and other 
enthralling tales of like order. Now here 
I was, beside the man of my heart, entering 
this very magic scene, so graphically 
described by the genius of Hichens. While 
the title of Mr. Hichens’ book is explained 
within its pages as referring to the whole 
desert of Sahara, yet all his readers have 
grown to think of the garden of the Count 
described therein as the “Garden of 
Allah.” Until I saw it, I thought I had 
seen the most beautiful garden in the 
world, that of Princess Kiualani of Hono- 
lulu. Beautiful as it was, wonderful as it 
was, it yet does not compare in beauty 
and wonder to this great oasis in the 
Desert of Sahara, first planted and ma- 
tured by Arabs long ago, and then pur- 
chased, enlarged and perfected for more 
than three decades by a man of great 
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enthralling peace and calm, an allurement 
as indescribable as wonderful. Oh, a very 
Paradise it seemed to us—this garden of 
the “Garden of Allah.” 

On our way back to the hotel from the 
Garden we were approached by a young 
mulatto lad from Tourig, Mohammed 
Ben Hassin, also a guide, who desired to 
conduct us to various points of interest, 
but first of all to induce us to mount the 
camel of his friend hard by and take a 
short ride. We declined, but promised 
him our patronage on some future occa- 
sion. Meantime we stopped to admire 
a baby camel only two days old and to 
watch the fond pride depicted on the face 
of mamma camel as she stood guard over 
her infant, willing that we should gaze, 
but anxious when we wanted to touch her 
darling. That evening, between six and 
seven, we walked down through the 
street of the “Ouled Nails,’ another spot 
made historic by the English author. 
These streets consist of two blocks in 
length and one in width, and comprise the 
quarters of the licensed public women 
of the town. They are never allowed to 
leave their domain, save by a permit from 
the police, and accompanied by some 
attendant. Their little houses consist of a 
stairway leading up to an apartment with 
a balcony, and are crowded so closely 
together that the occupants can share 
one table for their coffee between the two 
stairways. As we passed along they were 
beginning to assemble on their doorsteps, 
dressed in their gay mantillas, tinseled 
and embroidered jackets and multiplicity 
of beads, necklaces, bangles and bracelets. 
Several of them were busily engaged in 
touching up their hair with henna and 
dyeing still more deeply their yellow finger 
tips. Little mirrors, hung from chains 
about their necks, were lifted by jeweled 
hands, and large languorous eyes peered 
within, to decide when the fascinating 
make-up was complete. Those who had 
finished their toilet were busy conversing 
with one another or with admiring Arabs 
and soldiers passing by, and several of 
them were enjoying tiny cups of coffee 
with their admirers. Some of the faces 
were very beautiful, enormous eyes, 
heavily fringed, clear olive skins, hand- 
somely chiseled features and beautiful 
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teeth. Older faces there were, showing 
hardened expressions and dissatisfaction 
with life; and still others who seemed 
mere masses of fat depravity; but as a 
rule they were a merry, seemingly care- 
free gay company, eating, drinking, laugh- 
ing, with no thought of the morrow. 
Several guides had approached us, urging 
us to visit the dance halls later in the 
evening, but at our hotel we had been 
told that it-would be better to wait a few 
days. Only the night before an Arab had 
killed a French soldier in the house of one 
of the “Ouled Nails,” and they thought 
this event would mar the festivities some- 
what for a brief period. It was our first 
night at the Hotel Royal that we decided 
to see the dancers, and a guide attached 
to the hotel, a handsome, light-colored 
Arab, who accompanied us, told us very 
seriously that he was “Larbi,’”’ the veri- 
table Larbi, the flute player of the “Gar- 
den of Allah.”” Some English traveling 
acquaintance at the hotel assured us that 
he was speaking the truth, and before 
going to the dance hall I had persuaded 
Himself to kodak me with this historic 
character to send forth on a post-card to 
my American friends. The dance of the 
“Ouled Nails” proved something of a 
disappointment. Having seen the “Dance 
Du Ventre” in all its dreadful perfection 
in various parts of the world, this especial 
exhibition seemed particularly monoton- 
ous. It was not good enough to be bad, 
and not bad enough to be good. The room 
was filled with Arab men, a dozen of the 
girl dancers and five or six foreigners like 
ourselves. I was intensely interested in 
these girls, and most desirous to know 
more about them, to talk with them, to 
obtain their viewpoint of life. Later in 
our stay the opportunity presented itself. 

“Larbi” proved to be very much of a 
grafter and a great deal of a nuisance, and 
before the expiration of two days we 
found that each hotel possessed a guide 
who claimed that he was Larbi, Batouche, 
or the close relation of some character 
from the “Garden of Allah.’”’ The “sand 
diviner,”’ who foretold so wonderfully the 
fortune of Dominie, the heroine of the 
novel, sat on every corner of every street 
in Biskra, and each one swore that he 
was the only Diviner described by Mr. 
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Hichens. The false Larbi made his exit 
from my sphere of action when he informed 
me that Dominie had come to town and 
was going to dance that evening in the 
street of Ouled Nails! This, after having 
brought me a Sand Diviner, who he sol- 
emnly swore was the one and ought to be 
paid ten francs for a fake fortune, al- 
though the man’s face bore no scar or had 
no pox marks as described in the novel. 
It was quite evident that the whole popu- 
lation of Biskra was at the feet of Robert 
Hichens. The most ignorant of the 
Arabs (and the wisest of them are indeed 
ignorant) knew that this man of genius 
had written a great book about their town. 
They knew the names of the characters 
of his book, though little or nothing of 
what part those characters played; but 
they were determined to reap such mate- 
rial reward as was possible from the popu- 
larity of the book with visiting foreigners. 
Everywhere one saw men and women 
going about with the English novel in 
hand, in place of a Baedeker. Biskra is, 
indeed, the intellectual Mecca for thou- 


sands of travelers today because of this 
book. Later on, through a letter received 
from Mr. Hichens, in response to one of 
mine, I learned that the real ‘‘Larbi’’ was 
an attendant in the garden of Count 
Landon and there I found hiin, clothed 
in his wonderful regalia, and heard him 
play upon his red flute and was again 
photographed with him by my ever- 
patient comrade. We spent long hours 
in this charming garden, reading and 
dreaming in its quiet and beautifully kept 
paths, walking through its shaded by- 
ways, listening to the winds through the 
palms, the murmur of the brook and the 
song of the birds, and feasting our eyes 
on its manifold charms. 

Meanwhile Ben Hassan had not been 
idle. Wherever we appeared he also 
appeared, and with appealing eyes, a soft 
voice, and the most atrocious French ever 
heard, begged for our patronage, and 
when again put off to some other time, 
satisfied himself with begging for enough 
money for coffee. Coffee is the great 
beverage all through Algeria. The Arabs 
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drink it from morning until night, in tiny 
cups not much larger than a thimble, and 
the potion is like a thick syrup and bitter 
as gall. 

One day as we stepped from our hotel 
and passed down the side street, Mr. 
Wilcox called my attention to a remarkable 
looking personage—an enormous man who 
seemed of great stature even when sitting 
down, and weighing full three hundred 
pounds, was seated on a grass plot by the 
roadside, attired in a brilliant peacock 
green robe and turban. His massive 
features were coal black, his eyes of 
unusual brilliancy and his teeth perfect 
as those in a dental window and gleaming 
white. About this man were clustered 
a number of Arabs, in varying postures 
of reverence and adoration. Inquiry 
proved that this was a great “Marabout” 
from Timbuctoo on a pilgrimage, and these 
Arabs came to do him reverence and to 
receive words of spiritual guidance and 
helpfulness from him. As soon as there 
was a free space about him, we approached, 
and through an Arab who spoke both 
French and Arabic, I asked permission 
to take a kodak picture of the Marabout. 
My interpreter regarded me with surprise, 
and seemed to think that my request 
was somewhat bold and sacrilegious. He 
evinced still greater surprise when the 
Marabout consented, not only to be 
kodaked, but to being kodaked with me. 
After that we made daily visits to his 
Holiness, who allowed us to take several 
photographs of him and permitted me to 
read his palm through an interpreter. On 
this occasion (which was the second visit 
we made him) he politely asked if he 
should give me some money for my read- 
ing, and smiled amiably when instead he 
was presented with a franc. At other 
times we carried him boxes of dates, which 
were his main source of subsistence. The 
Marabout took himself seriously and was 
unquestionably a sincere and holy man 
in his mode of life. 

The nights in Biskra were cool and even 
chilly, and after a spell of two or three 
unusually cool days we missed the Mara- 
bout from his accustomed haunts. Walk- 
ing out one day we made inquiries about 
him and were told that we would find 
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him down in a more retired part of the 
town. As we approached the place to 
which we had been directed, we saw him 
coming toward us, but what a change! 
The voluminous turban had given place 
to a handkerchief tied about his head; 
his gorgeous peacock green burnous was 
replaced by a scant mantle; his ample 
pantaloons, shoes and stockings were all 
missing. Again, through an interpreter, 
we learned his sad story. When the 
weather turned cool and he had found 
discomfort sleeping in the outdoor air, 
an Arab had offered to rent him a room. 
In the middle of the second night he awoke 
to find the Arab standing over him with a 
lifted knife. He was commanded to give 
up his clothing and his money, or his life. 
With barely covering enough to conceal 
his nudity, the poor man made his exit 
and was now living on the charity of the 
good Arabs. We went immediately to the 
Chief of Police, a Frenchman, and related 
his story, and it was our pleasure to hear 
a few days afterward that the thief had 
been arrested and the belongings of the 
Marabout had been restored to him. 

During our visit to the Chief of Police 
I made inquiries regarding the White 
Slave market which I had been told ex- 
isted in Algeria—the market which sup- 
plied the streets of Ouled Nails, and 
similar streets, with women. The Chief 
assured me that no such market existed; 
that instead a most perfect understanding 
between the sources of supply and demand 
made it possible to fill the houses with 
“Quled Nails.” In various portions of 
Algeria, in remote places, just as in Japan, 
parents rear their daughters to live the 
life of a public woman. At a certain age 
they are taken by their fathers to enter 
upon the career of a licensed courtesan, 
and after several years, when they have 
gained sufficient jewels and money and 
clothing to supply a “dot,” they return 
home and marry some liberal-minded 
gentleman and are supposed to live hap- 
pily forever afterward. 

The “‘Ouled Nails” is a tribe of Arabs 
which is most obliging in the matter of 
supplying courtesans to the trade, and the 
women are frequently possessed of great 
beauty. 
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Just a Jaunt to Cuba 


and a Visit with the New President 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


sunset, the setting of our first view 

of Cuba was complete. The heav- 
enly radiance of the glowing sun sinks 
rapidly below the horizon in the tropics, 
but the splendor of the clouds sil- 
houetting the horizon revives the tradi- 
tions of past centuries and the fearless 
adventurers who fought and sailed around 
these scenes centuries ago. The spears 
of light defy the evening darkness, and 
Morro Castle on the left, a jagged rocky 
cliff crowned with massive masonry and 
discolored with the moss of ages, shows 
here and there its guns gleaming in the 
virgin moonlight—a picturesque glimpse 
of the past. 

On the right of this narrow entrance is 
the skyline of a modern metropolis, the 
Havana of today, seething with the pas 
sions and ambitions of half a million 


ee by the glories of a beautiful 


people. Here the traveler has a glimpse 
of the present, no less picturesque than 
that of the past. Our boat drops anchor 
near the very spot where the ill-fated 
battleship Maine went down on that 
terrible night in 1898. Looking over the 
rail we “remember the Maine.” Although 
the gruesome wreckage has been removed 
and was towed out and buried at sea, 
where its grave is saluted by passing ves- 
sels, the memory of the Maine no longer 
arouses the bitter rancor of national 
vengenace, but rather has become an 
ever-present regret for the brave lives 
so needlessly and wantonly sacrificed, and 
the happier reflection that because of this 
tragedy Cuba is today a free country— 
a lusty young republic. The chatter of the 
hotel porters on the lighter (we go ashore 
in -boats), the gathering together of bag- 
gage, all has a strangeness that convinces 
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the American at last that if he is not a 
stranger in a foreign land, he is at least a 
foreigner in a strange land. 

Landed at last at the old San Francisco 
wharf, we charter a cab to the hotel, 
where a welcome is sure to be given, for 
Americans are greeted in Havana as 
predestined victims of a happy combina- 
tion of indifferent service and altitudinous 
prices—unless they know enough to deal 
with the management in the Spanish way 
of bargaining. 

In the luxurious breeze of a tropical 


evening, the American business man medi- . 


tates in the dreamy 
delight of a real Hava- 
na cigar—in Havana. 
Since it has become 
possible to reach Cuba 
by rail, save only the 
brief ocean ferriage, 
the most timid sea 
voyagers are soon re- 
cruited sufficiently to 
enjoy it all. The Prado 
or “Broadway” of Ha- 
vana, now paved with 
cement and thronged 
with hurrying automo- 
biles, elegant equipages 
and gay throngs, and 
illuminated by electric 
lights, becomes a veri- 
table fairyland on 
balmy evenings. The 
band is playing, and 
listening Americans 
innocently sit down in 
some vacant seats, 
when along comes an attendant to collect 
a fee of five cents. The American resents 
it, and immediately hires an automobile 
at $5 an hour rather than pay the pittance 
for a seat which he feels ought to be free. 
After all, it is the spirit of things to which 
the American takes exception. At the 
hotel are American papers, magazines, 
and other home reminders welcome to 
the average American, even if he is only 
away from his native land for a few hours. 
Perhaps this surplus of American journal- 
ism leads him to address cab drivers and 
policemen in his own tongue, expecting 
them to speak English—but they don’t. 
The Cuban insists upon speaking Spanish, 


and for the first time many an American 
has his national pride punctured as he 
realizes that there are other people on 
earth besides his fellow-citizens. 
* * * 

Late in the evening the crowds pour 
from the opera house. Here are, indeed, 
the genuine gentle-folk of the Havanas, 


“men who wear evening clothes as if they 


were used to them, and women in dainty 
costumes, and adorned with priceless 
jewels that would rival Parisian display 
itself. The street traffic in front of the 
Opera House is shut off completely during 





GENERAL MENOCAL’S RESIDENCE AT CHAPARRA 
Where he pioneered in establishing one of the largest sugar plantations in an 
undeveloped portion of Cuba 


a performance, so that there can be no 
noise or interferenceYwith the beautiful 
strains of the opera through the open 
windows. 

In the cafes, there are suggestions of 
European life, for here again one is, im- 
pressed with the struggle between the 
civilization and spirit of the old world and 
the new, and a mingling of both such as 
is seen in no other country. A drive on 
the ‘‘Malecon”’ along the shores of the sea 
at night has a witchery all its own. This 
boulevard has been practically created 
since the Spanish-American war. The 
rear of the old houses on the street above 
have been altered into modern fronts with 
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artistic facades unsurpassed for harmony 
and beauty. This is a typical illustration 
of the “overturn” in Cuba since the 
days of independence. Moonlight, electric 
lights and tropical foliage add a charm to 
otherwise sordid surroundings in the first 
evening’s drive about Havana. 

The American visitor in Havana instinc- 
tively avoids the discussion of annexation, 
realizing that no greater benefit could re- 
sult to two nations than the development 
of Cuba into a self-reliant vigorous young 
nation, utilizing to the utmost her fertile 
fields and natural resources. Surely Cuba 
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the continuation of the Gomez regime, 
with twenty-five thousand sinecure offices 
and flagrant “graft” peculations, would 
have resulted in another revolution such 
as is now paralyzing Mexico. The business 
interests of Cuba are largely dominated 
by Spaniards, now united with the many 
Cubans who fought so long against them 
for independence, and both are determined - 
to maintain a high standard of govern- 
mental integrity. 

At the time of the last election, both 
Gomez and Vice President Zeyas wanted 
the nomination, and between the two there 
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BEAUTIFUL LITTLE LA INDIA PARK 
In Havana, whose park system is as picturesque as that in our own Washington 


could gain nothing from annexation that 
she will not enjoy under her own flag and 
government if maintained under the direc- 
tion of such men as President Menocal. 
National integrity and progressive gov- 
ernment are demanded. by a people as 
they develop their land and prosper. 
* 4 ca 
There are politics of every variety in 
Cuba. The administration of Jose Miguel 
Gomez was the usual scramble for gov- 
ernment funds and positions experienced 
in any new city or country—and critics 
must remember that we have some of it 
remaining in our own land. 
In Cuba it is generally believed that 


was such a rivalry as arose between Tait 
and Roosevelt. To Zeyas fell the Liberal 
nomination, for even the sensational and 
bloodthirsty repression of the negro insur- 
rection was not enough to insure the 
renomination to President Gomez. Then 
General Mario G. Menocal, a native of 
Matanzas, one of the heroes of the Cuban 
War of Independence, was induced, much 
against his personal wishes, to make the 
race for president on the opposing ticket. 
Educated at Ithaca in Cornell University, 
he became an expert civil engineer, and 
even during his war experiences, he proved 
his genius for building towns and cities, as 
well as legions. 
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After the Paris treaty he went into an 
undeveloped section of the island near 
Chaparra and interested foreign capital 
in investing fifteen million dollars in sugar 
mills and sugar-growing plantations. The 
result was the Cuba American Sugar Com- 
pany, one of the largest business institu- 
tions in the Island. In the sunny forties, 
President Menocal is a splendid specimen 
of Cuban manhood, lithe and virile, with 
a black beard, silky locks and dark eyes 
that soften with the spirit of earnest kind- 
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bats and assassinations such as Dumas 
loved to paint in his stories of the antique 
statesmanship under the Fourteenth Louis. 
Where the American uses hot words and 
his fists, the Latin, under the tutelage of 
Castilian tradition, too often prefers the 
rapier or even the knife or the shotgun 
ambush. Stories are told of officers invited 
to visit the homes of men of a rival party, 
being feted and feasted with all the 
honors, cordially invited to repeat the 
visit on leaving, but assassinated while 











A view of the battlefield which gave military fanie to Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


liness, but can flash into firm decision and 
unyielding command, A lover of his home 
and family, he was the one man whom 
all parties admitted to be honest, even in 
the heat of the campaign. In fact he was 
the man of the hour. 

The presidential campaign was very 
bitter, and even after the election Zeyas, 
the shrewd Talleyrand of the Liberal party, 
refused to allow his party to vote $25,000 
for the expenses of the inauguration of 
his successful rival. It was a combination 
of American politics and of old world 
intrigue and cabal played by the Latin 
people, not without whisperings of com- 


presumably “attempting to escape.”’ One 
could not but shudder, however, to hear 
reports of the negroes killed in the late 
uprising, and of officers going out and 
shooting down inoffensive peasants like 
game. One officer boasted that he had 
killed from sixty to a hundred. Any negro 
caught out after dark, on any pretense 
whatever, was shot, and it is claimed there 
was some basis for this apprehension, 
because innocent negroes were led by men 
who were the head of the uprising, recalling 
the case of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 
This was most unfortunate in Cuba’s case, 
because in the War of Independence the 
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negroes were usually most valiant soldiers 
under the revolutionary hero, Gen. Gomez. 

It is difficult for the American to believe 
in these blood-curdling rumors, and yet 
it is nothing very different from what is 
going on in the United States, although 
instead of assassination men destroy 
character by libel and recrimination, and 
the tendency toward graft seems no more 
developed in Cuba than in our own coun- 
try. It has been an eternal fight in all 
ages to keep down the avaricious impulses 
of humanity. Thousands of men drawing 
pay without rendering honest services— 
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commemorated in Cuba rather than his 
birthday, the very opposite from the cus- 
tom in the United States. 

The artistic is not neglected. The 
paintings in the church of Our Lady of 
Mercy are quite as famous as many in 
the art galleries of Europe. The huge old 
tree beside the palace, under which the 
first mass in the Western Hemisphere was 
celebrated, is still pointed out. The place 
in the wall of Colon Cathedral where the 
remains of Columbus at one time were 
interred, is indicated by a white wreath. 
The President’s palace was built in the 


The Atrecienda Roma Sugar Plantation 


the same things that are incidents in the 
development of more than one rapidly 
growing city in America—are found in 
Cuba. The budget reported under the 
Gomez administration called for nearly 
forty millions, and the aroused people 
said it was time to stop, so they went about 
like Diogenes until they found an honest 
man for their leader. General Menocal 
was inaugurated in May as President of 
the Republic, holding firm against the 
onslaught of political Dick Turpins. 
* * * 

In Havana the sightseeing car is decid- 
edly in evidence, and as we jog about the 
streets the man’ with the megaphone 
relates many incidents of Cuban history. 
The date of the death of a great man is 


days of the Spanish governors, and here ° 


reigned Weyler, who is said to have been 
not half so bloodthirsty as he was painted. 
The Red and Green rooms for receptions 
are on the second floor, and even the 
stables are located on the first floor back, 
all under one roof. 

The tourist visits the spot where the 
young Spanish students were shot in ’71 
—for bloodthirsty tales hold the first place 
in interest. The students were arrested 
on the charge of desecrating the tomb of 
a Spanish editor, who was shot in a duel 
at Key West. The Spanish Governor was 
about to retire, and it is related wanted to 
raise some money from the parents of the 
boys. The plot worked so well that the 
Havana populace were aroused to fury 
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TRAIN ON THE ROCK-FILL AT CAYO JUAN CLARO 
This rock-fill is 710 yards long and 25,000 cubic meters of rock were used in its construction. It connects the 
mainland at Chaparra with the shipping terminal 


and wanted blood. Fathers offered to 
pay a ransom equalling their sons’ weight 
in gold, but the people had been aroused 
to such an extent that every one of the 
students was shot before daylight, even 
after they offered to draw cuts and offer 
up one in every ten to the popular thirst 
for blood—a horrible instance of the 
occasional frenzies to which an aroused 
populace sometimes gives way. 

In one of the cigar factories we stopped 
to watch the cigar maker roll the cigars 
provided for the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
These were portly cigars of the choicest 
Vuelta Abajo leaf. Hundreds of other 
cigar makers with deft hands and slant 
knives cut out and rolled the leaf into cigars 
while a reader on a rostrum in the center 
of the room read the newspapers or some 
story as the men worked. Everyone 
smokes Havanas in Havana. They have 
so sweet a taste that one almost wants to 
eat them. When the taste is once culti- 
vated, nothing can quite take the place of 
real Havana tobacco. 


* * * 


Many tourists visiting Havana think 
they have seen Cuba, but it is no more 
seeing Cuba than stopping in New York 
a few days is visiting the United States. 
To see Cuba, the trip should be made 


over the five hundred miles covered by 
rail—almost the entire island. From the 
handsome new Central Station in Havana 
the sleepers leave at ten o’clock at night, 
and arrive in Santiago at the eastern part 
of the island the next night. The sleepers 
are but very little different from the 
standard Pullman, but at night it is neces- 
sary to use a blanket in Cuba. Over an 
elevated track the tourist leaves Havana 
and soon finds himself whirling out among 
the royal palms with the locomotive of 
the United Railways of Havana shrieking 
out a strange whistle in mingled bass and 
treble. 

The sacred tree of Cuba is the royal 
palm. From its smooth, white trunks 
the pillars of the little cottage are made; 
with its leaves the roofs are thatched, 
and very often the walls themselves are 
mere mats of basket work; even the core 
of the crown of the royal palm is eaten 
as a salad, and its little seeds are utilized 
for stock. Every fragment of the royal 
palm serves some practical purpose. 

Cuba has a record of being the healthiest 
country in the world next to Australia. 

After leaving the historical fascination 
of Havana, the tourists find in the interior 
of Cuba such enchanting scenes that tell 
a story of beauty, health and wonderful 
agricultural possibilities. 
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Down avenues of royal palms at Agua- 
cate, the beautiful valley of the Yumuri, 
which once evoked the eloquent praise of 
Humboldt, the old explorer, and Bellamar 
Caves, a veritable subterranean wonder- 
land, are visited. Here on all sides are 
primitive villages and along the Canimar 
River are presented charming glimpses 
of tropical life. This same road extends 
to the ferry connecting with the Isle of 
Pines on which is a town named after 
the late President McKinley. A large 
percentage of all the property there is 
owned by Amerjcans who have contended 
ever since the Spanish War that the Isle 
of Pines under the Paris treaty was de- 
clared American territory, even if it was 
not specified in the cession clause of the 
treaty. According to the clause, “all other 
islands in the West Indies except Cuba” 
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jocularly made that if the United States 

takes the Isle of Pines—Cuba might just 

as well take Key West and even the score. 
+‘ * * 

Cardenas is one of the large sugar 
exporting ports, and a visit to the Provi- 
dencia Sugar Mill furnishes our first 
glimpse of the fascinating and enormous 
production of sugar in millions of tons. 
Grinding and cutting begins January 
first and continues from three to six 
months. In the early morning there are 
visible everywhere the two-wheeled ox- 
carts loading the cane—a scene typical 
of Cuba. After visiting the sugar planta- 
tions in Cuba, I have more respect for an 
ox thanever. These beasts, sleek and fat, 
and patiently and placidly responding to 
the call of the drivers, are associated 
with every phase of the cultivation of a 





The new territory largely settled by Americans with an idea that it was to be United States 
territory under the Paris Treaty 


owned by Spain were to be ceded to 
the United States. The State Department 
first issued a map under this interpretation 
of the law, showing the Isle of Pines to 
be American territory. The fact that the 
Isle of Pines was always closely allied to 
Cuba since the early settlements is the 
basis on which the island is claimed by 
Cuba as a part of Cuba. The threat was 


sugar plantation. The men go into 
thickly grown fields of cane and with a deft 
twirl of the machete throw out the canes, 
which are ground in a mill and pressed 
to extract the juice, which being boiled 
into a sweet syrup, gives off its grains of 
sugar from whirling separators. Here 
and there one sees a field of cotton or 
one of Sumatra or Havana tobacco cul- 
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tured under cheese cloth, and common 

tobaccos in the open, but Cuban fields 
are chiefly noted for sugar. 
* * » 

A panorama of the wonderful develop- 

ment of Cuba since the date of her inde- 

pendence is revealed in a trip over the Cuba 





CUTTING SUGAR CANE 


More than 5000 men cutting cane to keep Chaparra and Delicias going 


Railroad. The western terminus of the 
road is Santa Clara, where connection is 
made with the Havana Railway. This 
enterprise was projected by Sir William 
Van Horne, who built the great Canadian 
Pacific Railroad in the Northwest. In 
Cuba Sir William has successfully carried 
out a project as essential to the develop- 
ment of Cuba as the construction of the 
first transcontinental railroad was to the 
United States. Heretofore many towns 
in the interior of Cuba were only reached 
by water, or connected by small narrow- 
gauge railways. Now the vertebrae of 
Cuban transportation is this great railway 
system begun and consummated since the 
Spanish-American War. 

As the train passes from one small town 
to another, it revives memories of the 
recent western development in the United 
States and Canada. At the station pic- 
turesque men on _ horseback suggest 
cowboy scenes in the West. The square 


buildings with high doors and window 
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glass are of the Moorish-Spanish archi- 
tecture adopted for the country centuries 
ago. No wagon or vehicle is visible, but 
every man has his horse, except in those 
places where American settlements are 
indicated by the familiar outlines of the 
American farmhouse porch, and then the 
good old top-buggy 
appears. 

There is no one terri- 
tory in the whole world 
wherein the fertility of 
the soil is so alluring, 
positive and apparent 
as in Cuba. The cattle 
industry has also devel- 
oped tremendously, for 
the pasturage is luxuri- 
ous. Six steers can live 
on an acre here, while 
in the northern states 
it requires six acres to 
one steer. The shortage 
of beef in the United 
States may be supplied 
from Cuba. Joints of 
cane that have been 
planted in the virgin 
soil are not replanted 
for the next ten or 
twenty years. 

At Zaza del Medio there is a restaurant 
served by Li Chung, a thrifty Celestial 
citizen. Everyone thereabouts. goes to 
Chung to borrow chink, for Chung always 
has the cash. On every menu appear 
chicken and rice, guava jelly or paste, 
and guava cheese. Chung also serves” 
a cocoanut pie of international renown— 
and in Cuba, it should be added, they 
consume pie for breakfast as placidly as 
in New England. 

Cuba is rich in precious woods, and ma- 
hogany is often used in the humblest 
cottages as freely as pine in the northern 
Wisconsin woods. An extensive lumbering 
business has developed, furnishing veneer 
logs for the markets of the world. 

In the center of the island is located 
Ciego de Avila, a comparatively new town 
which has grown within a few years toa 
population of five thousand. Around the 
station many carriages gather at train 
time, and you can estimate the size of the 
town from the number of cabs in waiting. « 
































Here and there one can see the remains 
of the famous military “trocha” or barrier 
built by the Spanish across the island to 
shut out the Cuban insurgents in revo- 
lutionary times. Little forts were built 
at short intervals, but are now battered, 
covered with moss and draped with vines, 
mere relics of the cruel, wasteful, revolu- 
~ tionary days which are now believed to 
be only a memory of the past. It was at 
Ciego that Solacio, the famous bandit, 
lived and all through the last administra- 
tion bade defiance to the law, kidnapping 
the sons of wealthy men and holding them 
for big ransom. Although a price was set 
upon his head, he was able to escape, and 
it is thought by many that after he retired 
from business, his name continued to be 
used or rather capitalized for profitable 
pursuit. At one time he defiantly wrote 
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Velasquez, the first governor of Cuba, 
Camaguey is the livest old town on the 
map. The city was moved inland to escape 
the buccanneers, but in spite of this it 
was found by Henry Morgan, the famous 
pirate who duly sacked it in the good old 
style. It suffered from having its name 
changed once or twice, but on its recovery 
from devastation again received the abo- 
riginal name of Camaguey. 

Here the present “first lady of Cuba,” 
Senora Menocal, was born, of the ancient 
family of Cevey. The old barracks and 
grounds have been transformed into the 
Hotel Camaguey, and its patio occupies 
nearly five acres. It has game preserves, 
trees, vines, flowers, fountains and all the 
alluring features of the tropical mansion. 
Near here Sir William Van Horne has estab- 
lished an agricultural experiment station, 





Present capacity 300,000 bags, to be increased later to four-tandem and doubled output. ,In its second campaign 
Built under General Menocal’s personal supervision 


a public letter implicating those higher 
up in the conspiracy to make money in 
the good old brigand way of extorting gold 
only from the wealthy, instead of adopting 
modern methods and getting at everybody 
with “hold-up” prices. 

* * * 

“Camaguey” was the name shouted by 
the. brakeman midway across the country 
on the line of the Cuban railway. With 
a population of 35,000, founded in 1515, 
by order of the Adelantado Son Diego 





which has done much toward the agricul- 
tural development of Cuba. The ancient 
church of Our Lady of Mercy, built in 
1628, is famous for its high altar fashioned 
out of 40,000 pieces of Spanish dollars. 
Camaguey has electric street cars, clean 
streets and parks, and the splendid Hotel 
Camaguey is a popular rendezvous for 
tourists, for the terms are moderate, even 
to Americans. 

The headquarters of the Cuba Railroad 
Company are located here, and Senor 
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D. A. Galdos, Vice-President of the Cuba 
Railroad, a young Cuban, has made a 
notable record in the operation of the large 
railroad system. Very few Americans 
are employed in operating the road. As 
the center of a thriving cattle and grazing 
country, the traffic is showing a substan- 
tial increase year by year. East of Cama- 
guey is located Las Tunas, where Ameri- 
cans and Canadians have set out thousands 
of grapefruit trees, and the virgin soil 
alone, without fertilizer, rapidly brings 
the trees into bearing. A great victory 
was won over the Spaniards here in 1896 
when the town, defended by six hundred 
Spanish regulars, was taken by six hundred 
Cubans under General Calixto Garcia. 
Among the officers in charge of the Cuban 





CHAPARRA MILL FROM THE RIVER 
Three-tandem house, capacity 500,000 bags annually, grinds 4,500 tons cane 


daily. 
Will make 450,000 this year 


artillery was General Frederick Funston, of 
Philippine fame, now a general in the 
United States Army, who was then a 
soldier of fortune and made his way 
across the island. Of Las Tunas not a 
house remained, and from an incident 
of this campaign Elbert Hubbard wrote 
his famous “Message to Garcia,” so that 
the sage of East Aurora has further forti- 
fied his immortality by writing an incident 
of Cuban history that will go along down 


Holds world's record productions of 536,000 bags—crop of 1910. 
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the ages, with the story of the boy who 
stood on the burning deck. 

At Omaja (the j is pronounced the same 
as h) is an active colony of three hundred 
Americans who largely cultivate corn. 
Here also are located many Finlanders, 
who are clever in cabinet work and utilize 
the mahogany, satin-wood, rosewood and 
other rare woods of their new home 
country. A little schoolhouse here and 
there indicates that the early impulses 
of all American pioneers to secure an 
education is not forgotten. At Cacocum, 
pronounced with a “cack” like in cackle 
(you soon begin to learn how to say these 
names, for they are always pronounced 
exactly the oppostite of what you would 
naturally expect from the spelling), a 
branch line runs north 
to Holguin, a town 
of ten thousand peo- 
ple, which is as purely 
Spanish as the center 
of Andalusia. It was 
near here that Gen- 
eral Menocal fought 
one of his battles. In 
the plaza or park the 
people young and old 
gather at night, with 
the band playing, and 
walk around—the 
girls all together and 
the boys by them- 
selves, a sort of Quak- 
er meeting en prome-. 
nade. How lonesome 
wefelt to hear nothing 
but a foreign tongue, 
and everyone so light- 
hearted and happy. 
Especially sporty 
Holguinese hired 
cabs, driving about 
with gongs like a fire alarm, drinking 
tamarind water. Reading the signs in 
the shops is a mild diversion of the visitor, 
picking out a guess here and there as to 
the announcements and shopping prices. 

* * * 

The moment one arrives in the tropics 
there is an impulse to wear white, and 
black seems offensive. In Havana I lost 
my Panama hat, which so affected my 
temper that I donned a black derby for 











penance. I felt that every native I met 
wanted to knock that derby off, and put 
on a white hat in its place. A black or 
dark-colored garment seems as out of 
place in Cuba as a white suit on a zero day 
in Boston, for a white suit may be warm, 
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or not. The charioteer was driving like 
a Chicago jehu. There at last was the 
“automobile,” but it was a railroad mo- 
bile for the Narrow Gauge. We sped 
through the tunnel-like cuts of the rail- 
road, sweeping by the old block-houses 








The warehouses in the background hold 140,000 bags of sugar approximately, the output of the Cuban 
American Sugar Company at Chaparra 


but black can suggest nothing but heat in 
the tropics. 

A telegram received from Hon R. B. 
Hawley of the Cuban American Sugar 
Company advised us. to “wait for the 
mobile,’”’ so we returned to the hotel and 
dined under the curious gaze of the natives, 
who would look at our attire and laugh, 
just as we would be amused to see them if 
in Boston. It was all strange to them, 
but I enjoyed playing the part of an 
American immigrant, even kicking up 
my rubber heels in delight, showing what 
I had on the bottoms of my shoes. When I 
asked for guava in the best Spanish at my 
command—they gave me an egg. About 
me sat sundry officials of the Cuban army 
attired in khaki, and looking severely 
military even in their leisure moments. 

The “mobile” did not arrive, and finally 
a cab driver motioned frantically that he 
was in search of us. Into the cab we went 
and were furiously driven forth to the 
Narrow Gauge Railway, not knowing 
whether we were to be held for ransom 


built by the Spanish during the Revolu- 
tion. With one of General Menocal’s 
brothers, I looked over the old battlefields 
near the great sugar plantations of Cha- 
parra. Here Mr. Hawley, formerly repre- 
senting the Houston district of Texas in 
Congress, born and reared in Louisiana 
on a sugar plantation, has realized his 
dreams in creating in the Chaparra project 
one of the most complete and largest sugar 
plantations and battery of sugar-grinding 
mills in Cuba. Nine hundred thousand 
bags of sugar or more are produced here 
every year. Two hundred miles of rail- 
roads thread the plantations, covering 
two hundred and fifty thousand acres. 
The new sugar mill located at Delicias 
is a suggestive name for a mill turning out 
the sweet juice. At the harbor near at 
hand are the wharves where four ocean 
steamers were loading at one time. 
Again we viewed another magnificent 
sunset, this time over the northern coast. 
Returning to the home of General Menocal 
with its square tower, nestling amid the 
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rich tropical foliage, it seemed difficult to 
realize that all this great activity of sugar 
trains shunted here and there by shrieking 
locomotives and the seething whirl of the 
sugar mill had been created in ten years. 
Many stories of American achievements 
and enterprise have been excelled in the 
results shown here. Shortly after the 
Spanish War Mr. Hawley came here and 
interested General Menocal in his plans. 
The general drew blue-prints, which are 
the favorite adornments of his offices, 
for the new President of Cuba is practical 
and constructive above all else. No Cuban 
could be more enthusiastic concerning 
the new Republic than Mr. Hawley, who 
has devoted the best years of his life to 
this enterprise and insists that in climate, 
homes and opportunities—the three great 
things of life—Cuba is unexcelled. 

In early days Mr. Hawley rode horse- 
back all night across a tropical wilderness 
to catch the morning train. Here General 
Menocal first brought his bride, and started 
life in an humble cabin as a pioneer in the 
true sense of the word. No wonder that 
the people of Cuba realize that in their 
new president, with his large vision of 
constructive development, they have an 
ideal executive—one in close sympathy 
with the spirit of the times and a true 
leader for progressive Cuba. 

After a visit to the Chaparra sugar mill, 
inspecting the processes and machinery 
necessary for producing merely raw sugar, 
one is not inclined hereafter to complain 
of the price of twenty pounds for a dollar. 
In the great grinders the cane is squeezed 
until the pulp is hot, and the bagasse or 
refuse is carried automatically to the 
stokers of the furnace, and is the only fuel 
used. By night and by day the grind con- 
tinues, cars being shunted here and there 
in some places by oxen and in other places 
by locomotives, with tooting of whistles 
and clanging of bells. The syrup is boiled 
down by a dozen or fifteen processes until 
it becomes a rich brown liquid and the 
sugar is thrown out by centrifugal sepa- 
rators, while the molasses pours out of 
a great pipe. The black juice does not 
taste just like the breakfast syrup and 
refining is necessary, but the brown sugar 
itself is delicious. The dross is skimmed 
off and boiled. The sugar mills are sky- 
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scrapers of themselves, four or five stories 
high. Up and down again goes the juice 
of the cane, making the sweetening for the 
various needs of tea, coffee, and the con- 
fectioner and baker. A Chinaman smoking 
a cigarette now and then kept watch to 
attend to certain delicate work in adjusting 
the centrifugals. In an automobile the 
trip was made over the plantation accom- 
panied by the chief engineer, and the 
railroad operations by its care and system 
suggested Panama. 
* * * 

One of the chief purposes of the new 
administration will be to encourage immi- 
gration of the solid sort from Europe. 
In Chaparra a plantation of five and ten 
acres is given to new settlers on the home- 
stead plans. Italians and people from 
the south and the north of Europe are 
coming in. 

Many colored officers and men from 
Jamaica figured conspicuously in the his- 
tory of the War of Independence for Cuba. 
Year after year during all the struggle, con- 
tributions poured in from Jamaica and the 
north. Before the United States intervened 
there was a long, hard struggle lasting sev- 
eral years, and as we sat at night on the 
veranda it was inspiring to hear from the 
lips of the Cuban president the declaration 
that the Platt amendment had been the 
salvation of Cuba. Then at once I remem- 
bered how Senator Platt under the elms in 
Connecticut had told of that amendment 
written on the back of an envelope with 
an important constitutional amendment 
by Senator Spooner, and passed it in at 
the right time, so that in that amendment 
was conceived a relation that had never 
before existed between nations. The 
Platt Amendment, while giving all the 
forceful power of the ‘‘big brother of the 
North,” decisively declared for freedom 
to the Cuban people and yet restrained 
all selfish aims, and even the natural desire 
to solve, and if need be to avenge, the 
mystery of the Maine. Thus far and no 
farther the spirit of the Platt Amendment 
protects Cuba not only from foreign foes, 
but from itself. No real American can 
honestly desire intervention, which in 
itself has a tyrannical sound, though had 
it not been for intervention Cuba might 
not have enjoyed the peace and prosperity 
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of. today. It might make statesmen sit 
up and declare less enthusiastically for 
the early independence of the Philippines, 
for self-government is a process of growth 
and development but nurtured in the right 
spirit has proven one of the glorious results 
of what a “Big Brother” nation can do 
under the modern ideals of international 
comity. 

In Cuba an Italian by birth presides 
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over the Senate, and in the Cuban army 
are many Italian officers, There is much 
of the amalgamation of races felt in the 
United States, but you cannot talk or 
mingle with the really patriotic Cubans 
of today without feeling that they will 
solve their problems and make the “Pearl 
of the Antilles” a credit to itself and the 
world at large, to say nothing of Uncle 
Sam, and become a glorious example of 
the spirit of the age as exemplified in the 


HISTORIC SOLEDAD CHURCH, CAMAGUEY 


American ideal of self-government and de- 
velopment in the largest sense of the word. 
* * * 

The one great problem of Cuba is to 
ensure a stable government, but ‘this is 
being solved quite as rapidly as in the 
United States after the Revolutionary 
War. More than eighty thousand Ameri- 
cans visited Cuba this season, and spent 
their money freely, which shows that Cuba 


has a good friend to the north in Brother 
Jonathan, The development of Cuba and 
the increased trade with the United States 
is only in its infancy, and the ocean ferry 
of the Flagler system, which will land its 
palace cars in Havana, with the develdp- 
ment of the citrus fruit and the cabinet 
wood industries, will draw still closer 
the bonds of amity and mutual interest. 
Cuba will long retain in her customs and 
politics the impress of her Spanish regime 
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and the Latin temperament, but year by 
year the mingling races and interests will 
do their work, not without benefit to the 
American as well as his Cuban neighbor. 
C Even Santiago, the great pageant city, 
has begun to feel the effects of modern 
business and industry. It still retains, 
however, its old Spanish quaintness, and 
the beauties of its harbor surpass anything 
to be seen on the rest of the Island. 
Automobilists are attracted by its 
magnificent mountain highways, and the 
city itself, with its fantastic coloring, 
unforgettable to the tourist. Cuban travel 
is constantly increasing. The route across 
Cuba to Jamaica and’ Panama is becoming 


A SONG FOR FLAG DAY 






more popular every year. One can travel 
from New York to Kingston through 
Florida and Cuba and arrive in Kingston 
after four nights. 

Certain it is that Cuba is, indeed, the 
“Pearl of the Antilles,” and destined to 
become immensely wealthy in all that 
creates a solid and peaceful prosperity, 
and no one more sincerely desires her 
independence and success than the average 
American citizen, who has never grudged 
the cost of men and money in aiding the 
Cuban in the struggle for independence 
and continues to prove it further in 
lavishing his tourist tithe in a trip to 
Cuba in the piping days of peace. 


A*SONG FOR FLAG DAY 


yom flag and my flag, 
“ And how it flies today 


In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 


The good forefathers’ dream: 


Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright. 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds; 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind- — 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and you— 
Gloried all else beside—the red and white and blue! 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie. 
Home land and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound. 





—Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
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Munger 


A Farmer’s Daughter and a Farmer’s Wife Who pitoninn 
a Successful Author at Fifty 


by George Wharton James 


AILING once from San Francisco to 
Manila, Mrs. Munger, who had not yet 
written her famous book, “The Wind 

Before the Dawn,” made the acquaintance 
of a fine young Southerner. Learning that 
his whilom companion had been born of 
a Virginia mother, he assumed that she 
was herself a Southerner, and with Southern 
bias and the self-complacency of youth 
began to pity the rest of the world—those 
unfortunate beings who happened to have 
been born and reared elsewhere. _The 
Middle West came up, finally, for its 
share of the general castigation. After 
surveying the life of the middle-class, 
Middle-West farmer, he exclaimed, “I 
wonder what a middle-class, Middle-West 
person could have to be thankful for?” - 

Mrs. Munger replied instantly, “I’m 
glad you brought that question to me, for 
I am a middle-class, Middle-West woman, 
and I’ve lots of things to be thankful for.” 

The boy arose, very-red and very dis- 
comfited. ‘What can I say to you?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing whatever. It is my turn to 
say, and we’re going to have long days in 
which to say it before we get our feet on 
dry land and have to separate, for I am 
proud of being from the Middle West, 
and I would not for the world be anything 
but what you call ‘middle-class’; it is the 
backbone of our nation.” 

And yet, I am satisfied that she had to 
learn to be thankful. For what is the 
general lot of the wife of a Middle-West 
farmer, of his daughter, or of his son? 
Struggling to make ends meet, deprived of 
the advantages of continuous gregarious- 
ness with educated and progressive people, 
depressed by the never-absent feeling of 
inferiority to those who have had city 
opportunities of culture and refinement, 
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a sensitive soul, finding itself in such en- 
vironment, naturally has to hold on to 
itself to preserve its self-respect. 

But what a school of training for the 
fuller development of man or woman. 
The farm life, the farm environment with 
its monotonous round of daily duties and 
outward distractions, the limited’ outlook, 
and equally limited mental stimulus from 
the outside naturally compel to intro- 
spection, to the study of the real problems 
of life. Solitude is a state of mind, as well 
as a physical condition. The loneliest 
place in the world to some people is the 
heart of a great city. Others need the dull 
monotony of a country farmer’s home to 
secure that solitude that is essential to the 
firiding of one’s self, one’s capacities, one’s 
individuality, one’s work. 

This is absolutely how it has worked out 
in Mrs. Munger’s case. Born in Illinois, 
not far from Chicago, her father, quickened 
by the pioneer instinct, kept ever on the 
-move. He was born in Pennsylvania in 
1828. While still a young man he moved to 
Ohio while the Indians were the ostensible 
owners of the land. These “Native Ameri- 
cans” had but just moved out when he 
followed them to Illinois, then to Iowa and 
finally to Nebraska. His daughter “was 
thus born to the recognition of the “lure 
of the west,” and she, in turn, migrated to 
Missouri, Colorado, Indian Territory. Here 
then, in the vast school of the pioneer 
wilds, on the endless prairies of the West, 
companioned by the winds and stars, the 
wild creatures of the plain and forest, the 
flowers and the trees, the insects and the 
birds, a part of the great struggling force 
of mankind, seeking to wrest a living, in 
isolated farm-patches, from the wilderness, 
and transform it into civilization, she has 
had her mental and spiritual development. 
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A hard school truly, but a good and effec- 
tive one. A real learner, one with thought- 
fulness and earnestness in her make-up, 
will glean many useful life-lessons and know 
a great deal in fifty years of such schooling, 
even though she herself may not realize 
how much, nor how valuable. 

One cannot be long with Mrs. Munger 
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and not feel how much and how many of 
the chiefest and most important of human 
lessons she has already learned. With a 
natural motherheart she has let its love 
flow out far beyond the family pale. Her 
own son feels its devotion and power, but 
in her maternal longings she has taken to 
herself a daughter, now a woman grown, 
and a weakly baby boy, now a manly 
little fellow of thirteen, and showered 
upon them all the richness and sweetness 
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of that brooding, energizing mother-love 
that gives men and women of character 
and strength to the world. And hers was 
not the motherhood that sought the sweet 
and perfect child for adoption. During 
one of her long illnesses she was compelled 
to have a helper in the house, and it was 
the baby boy of this woman that aroused 
her keenest sympathies. 
Ill from birth, poorly 
nourished, inadequate- 
ly mothered, the child 
was at the crisis which 
so often turns to per- 
manent deformity of 
the bones, so, though 
ill herself, and over- 
burdened, her big heart 
absorbed this helpless 
little one, and mother- 
loveand care and know- 
ledge and control have 
changed the sickly child 
into a sturdy youngster 
who is not only the joy 
of the house of his adop- 
tion, but the beloved of 
his schoolmates, the 
delight of his teachers 
and the pride of every- 
body who knows him. 

The adopted daugh- 
ter, too, is studying 
with fervor and success 
in one of the leading 
institutions of the 
country that she may 
exercise her native in- 
stincts and teaching 
power for the good of 
the children>of the 
slums and thus lead 
them from the path 
that so often termi- 
nates in the jail and penitentiary, and 
put them on the solid road of true, honest, 
upright citizenship. 

Truly motherhood is a great instinct to 
follow and a great lesson to learn, and if 
it was essential to Mrs. Munger’s schooling 
that she follow and learn it in the solitude 
of farm-life, we should be thankful, and 
she also, that fate, destiny, God, placed 
her in that peculiar and not altogether 
agreeable school. 
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But not only does her mothering reach 
these—the boy to whom she gave birth 
and those she has actually adopted and 
upon whom she has bestowed her name. 
Waifs and strays are constantly drifting 
her way, boys and girls who need mother- 
ing, and it is easy to see that they never 
come within the circle of these all- 
embracing arms without feeling the 
profound depths of a good woman’s 
helpful affection. Boys and girls 
away from home at school and col- 
lege, away from the usual restraints, 
tempted perhaps to turn their new- 
found freedom into license; boys and 
girls who have no real home life, and 
who never have known the helpful- 
ness of real mother and father love— 
these do not appeal to her in vain. 

And, more wide-reaching still, 
though busier than most women— 
doing all her own housework, cook- 
ing, care of kitchen, sitting-room, 
bedrooms, and even the laundry 
work for her family—she yet finds 
time to pour out her heart in loving, 
helpful, soul-inspiring letters to the 
sons of other mothers whose mis- 
deeds, failures, or weaknesses have 
sent them to the heart-breaking soli- 
tude and punishment of the State 
Penitentiary. 

City-trained women seldom find 
time for these things. Their powers 
are too occupied with the claim of 
society, the church and the pleasures 
of the theatre, opera, concert and 
lecture-hall. In the absorption of 
their own lives they find little time 
to think of the needs of others. 
Unconsciously, but surely, they are 
trained to selfishness, to regard life 
only as it ministers to their own 
joy, comfort, pleasure. “What life 
means to me?”’ means to the city 
bred, What does it give to me, not, 
How much can I give to others, and it is 
good for the world and the souls she is 
helping both directly and indirectly that 
Mrs. Munger was not-allowed to enter 
this city school, where luxury and pleasure 
too often stifle the claims of our needy and 
suffering brothers and sisters and lead us 
to forget or ignore our “universal kinship.” 

Another thing her solitary country life 
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has taught to Mrs. Munger. She has 
learned to think things out from the funda- 
mentals, regardless of the conventional 
and formal way of looking at them. There 
really is no thought that is not solitary, in- 
dividual, personal thought. And the 


world can never be redeemed, reformed, 
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saved, until individuals think for them- 
selves, and are redeemed, reformed and 
saved within themselves—saved from sel- 
fishness, indifference, unkindness, un- 
brotherliness. I don’t know what my 
readers will think I mean when I say that 
her solitary schooling has taught Mrs. 
Munger Socialism, but by that much- 
abused and much-feared word I mean 
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only that it has taught her the duty she 
owes to her neighbor, her town, her state, 
her nation, to give of her life, her thought, 
her work, herself, to promote the common 
good. She has become a irue patriot— 
not the shouting Fourth-of-July kind— 
but the woman who lives for her country, 
seeking by every thought and act to 
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promote its common welfare, to help and 
benefit its common citizen, to take noth- 
ing for herself that she is not glad, willing, 
anxious that every other man and woman 
should take and share. 

As a remarkable illustration of Mrs. 
Munger’s mental processes while learning 
life’s lessons let me here tell of one of her 
great experiences. She had been ill for 
twenty years, gradually growing worse, 
until it seemed as if chronic peritonitis 
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and rheumatism would imprison her for 
life. Indeed in the year 1899 she was bed- 
fast for ten and a half of the twelve months. 
Is it to be wondered at that when, at last, 
she was able to sit up, she felt she had a 
great grievance. She demanded one of 
two things—either to die or recover. To 
continue longer in this indeterminate con- 
dition seemed neither just nor ra- 
tional, provided there was any con- 
trolling power in the universe that 
could be laid hold upon for healing. 
Suicide offered a far more reason- 
able kind of outcome than this lin- 
gering, useless and helpless state. 
She longed for death. It was then, 
however, that the need of the help- 
less boy I have already told of was 
impressed upon her heart. He called 
to her and she responded. Feeling 
her inadequacy to cope with the ad- 
verse conditions, his mother gave 
him up to Mrs. Munger. Now 
she must get well. No longer any 
thought of suicide intruded. But 
how to cope with the disease that 
had fastened upon her, was the ques- 
tion. A nervous, irritable mother 
could not adequately undertake the 
rearing of a nervous child. Health 
of mind and body for herself was 
needed. Everything that she could 
think of was tried, but apparently 
without success. Surgical opera- 
tions many and various failed, physi- 
cians were no better, mental healing 
did not appear to meet her needs. 
Just at this juncture a lecturer was 
announced in Palo Alto and Mrs. 
Munger went to hear him. One 
thought only struck her forcibly and 
stuck. It was to this effect. Said 
he: ‘When I am asked to treat. a 
case of rheumatism, do you sup- 
pose I treat rheumatism, the disease? 
By no means! Rheumatism is the result 
of vexation of spirit, and I treat the vexed 
condition of mind. Remove vexation of 
spirit, and rheumatism has nothing upon 
which to feed, and it disappears.”’ Mrs. 
Munger went home and looked at her 
stiffening hands. ‘“Vexation of spirit! If 
that is all, I can do it!” she said to herself. 
We will now let Mrs. Munger tell the 
story in her own words. 
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Said she, “I had always supposed that 
vexation lay in scolding the children, in 
fretting about the bills or the housework, 
in the innumerable things where we show 
our constant annoyance at little things, 
but I soon found that if all these things 
were controlled rheumatism did not dis- 
appear, and I decided that it was because 
while I might not say the angry word, I 
felt it, and I began to find that not saying 
it left me just that much more pent up 
inside and liable to break out in a new 
place. I began to see that the cross word 
was the effect, not the cause, of some other 
condition, so I began to look for the thing 
that caused the condition. .I began to 
understand that the vexation was not 
caused by the children, by the housework, 
nor by any one of the outer things sup- 
posed to cause it, because many people 
who had all these things to contend with 
did not suffer the same sort of vexation I 
suffered from at all, nor did they have 
rheumatism.. Vexation of spirit then came 
from some inner thing. I began to look for 
the point in my inner life that showed the 
most inharmony. J was on the trail, you 
see, of a bigger thing than rheumatism... I 
found almost at once that inharmony— 
for me, at least—lay ir the little dream- 
world we all have (and do not talk about); 
the little place to which we drop back when 
not talking, to work over our affairs, to 
fight out our battles and come out ahead 
of our antagonists. Now my life had not 
been a harmonious one. I had -become 
dissatisfied with my growth, my surround- 
ings and my achievements, and I had 
grown into the habit of falling back into 
this dream-world and fighting those who 
prevented me from attaining to them. I 
had become accustomed to going to that 
dream-world to hate the people who 
criticised me. I had fed rheumatism on 
the dislike of certain people for years. I 
treated these people well in the outside 
world, or I let them alone, but in this 
inner-world I fought them daily. I de- 
cided to stop thinking about them—in 
other words I would not dream. But it 
was at that point I was to fight the fight 
of my life. I arose in the morning vowing 
that I would not dream—and I dreamed 
right along. I had formed the habit of 
dreaming! I tried to sing, but I could sing 
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and dream; I tried to work hard enough 
to overcome it, but I worked and dreamed 
ahead as if born to the habit. I tried to 
go to Emerson or the Bible, or some other 
strong thing and connect with vital 
thoughts that would put dreams away, 
but I forgot what I had read and digamed 
right along. I was whipped, beaten, sore 
from failure to overcome the demon, I had 
forgotten about rheumatism, I was grap- 
pling with my devil, and I must kill or be 
killed. I have never faced such a fight. 
Each day I began anew; each night I cast 
up accounts honestly and acknowledged 
defeat. But if we put our whole souls into 
a fight we are granted insight into the 
enemy’s tactics if we keep it going long 
enough, and I well remember one morning 
saying aloud in the solitude of the empty 
house, ‘You'll never quit dreaming!’ It 
was ‘said with such conviction that I 
started at the ominousness of it, and then 
I had a revelation. I would beat the devil 
on his own ground! I said to myself, ‘Go 
to—if you must dream, dream, but make 
your dreams constructive, you have been 
making them destructive all this time! 
Eureka! I had found it. I looked about 
for a place to begin. What should I con- 
struct? Now the rest of it sounds too 
silly to relate, but I knew I had to fill my 
dreams with building something useful. So, 
for purposes of utility, I assumed that I 
had millions of dollars, and that it was 
to be used in building. One of the many 
pieces of flotsam which had drifted my 
way while living in a city was a girl who 
had tuberculosis—had come West to get 
well—and had been obliged to earn what 
she could while doing so. She was obliged 
to move from a pleasant home because of 
the necessity of her friend with whom she 
lived to move away from that place. She 
decided that she would like to live in the 
new house we had just built. She was re- 
fined to a degree and coveted the clean 
new house with a good lawn, a broad 
porch, freshly-tinted walls and general 
appearance of things to which she had 
once been accustomed. I had to say that I 
could not take anybody into my house. 
She offered to take a room in the attic. 
I said one’s house was his castle and it 
was there he retired for privacy. She said 
with wistful strained eyes, ‘I would go up 
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and down your back stairs, and you need 
never see me,’ and when IJ still refused, she 
said, ‘Come down town with me and see 
where a girl who earns my wages has to 
live.’ I had my first lesson in economic 
struggles. I went with her to all the smelly, 
dank, foul holes in the wall where her 
meagre wages would let her live honorably 
and still I had to say No! My beautiful 
new house on the crest of Capitol Hill in 
the beautiful city of Denver was never 
home to me for a day after that. Who was 


I[that}1Pshould have fifteen clean rooms 
while this girl, as refined as I, dwelt 
among odors that make me sick to this 
day when I think of them? This had 
happened five years before. 

“I decided now that I would construct 
in this dream world a home for girls who 
worked. I would not simply assume that 
I had it, I would construct it actually. 
I knew the prices of Denver real estate, I 
learned the prices of brick and stone, I 
studied architecture, I became interested 
in the prices of different forms of labor, I 
planned the building scientifically and 
thoroughly JI bought my materials, I 
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superintended the construction, I saw my 
structure rise. I visualized every detail. . 
I knew the color of the bricks on the out- 
side, the tints on the inside; I knew the 
size and number of the rooms on each 
floor, I became an expert on systems of 
ventilation and sanitation. I studied out 
the means by which a girl could have her 
young man come to see her with due 
respect to the privacy lovers need and still 
be on wholesome terms with openness and 
honesty; the kind of matron each floor 





must have to guard them from harm. Last 
but not least in my scheme for the girls, 
I established a laundry in the basement 
where under sensible regulations these 
girls could wash and iron their little pretty 
things such as a self-respecting girl must 
have, but such as no girl on ordinary de- 
partment store wages can pay to have 
laundered, and to this day—though my 
dreams have long since fallen away from 
me—I see the machinery of a laundry 
when my business calls me into one, with 
the eyes of the builder. My rheumatism 
went. When, where, or how I do not know. 
I have no joint that does not work per- 
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fectly, although people had said to me for 
years that because my father had rheu- 
matism and my grandfather had been 
almost unable to use his fingers that J must 
expect rheumatism! I expect to clean my 
mental house daily of the miasmic things 
that breed rheumatism. Thus I ousted 
the devils of Vexation of Spirit and the 
consequent physical ills.” 

During the long illness previous to taking 
the little boy, Mrs..Munger lost her 
memory. After having a memory of 
unusual quality, she suddenly found her- 
self after months of being bedfast unable 
to remember a line of poetry or any other 
thing of importance, even with the most 
strenuous effort. This was perhaps the 
most plausible of the reasons for con- 
sidering suicide at one period. Her mem- 
ory went instantaneously, and came back 
in as mysterious and dramatic a manner 
during a trip to Manila. On the trip out, 
she was in a Kipling mood, and everything 
of Kipling’s she found she read with 
avidity. At Yokohama she purchased a 
copy of “Barrack Room Ballads.” The 
book was left in the Grand Hotel. When 
she reached Manila, though she had every- 
thing Kipling had written at home, she 
again purchased “Barrack Room Ballads,” 
“Seven Seas,” and five volumes of his prose 
writings, and literally lived in them when 
not sight-seeing. Just before she started 
home, she went to see the collection to be 
sent from Bilidad Prison to the St. Louis 
Exposition. Among them was a collection 
of paintings by Luna, the great Philippine 
artist. “I had but barely heard of him,” 
says she, “‘but as I went from one historic 
piece of his work to another, I was im- 
pressed with the fact that he had had a 
master’s hand. I knew that he was dead. 
By the loss of my own memory, I knew 
what the loss of power meant, and the 
loss to the world in the going of this great 
painter seemed to me a tragedy. I was 
more and more stirred by a sense of the 
futility of things. As we turned to leave 
the room, I came upon his bust on a little 
table—he was a full-blood, thick-lipped 
Filipino! Below the bust sat a little 
wooden soap-box, and in it his tubes, 
brushes, his palette, and other parapher- 
nalia, and as I stood there the pathos and 
pity of his death came over me so force- 
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fully that, with tears streaming down my 

face, I recited the whole of Kipling’s poem, 

‘L’Envoy”’: 

When Earth's last picture is painted, and the 
tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the 
youngest critics have died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie 
down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall 
set us to work anew. 


And those that were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with 
brushes of comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and 
never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only 
the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God 
of things as they are! 

- Not till an hour afterward, when they 
were returning to the hotel in the little 
Quillez, did Mrs. Munger realize what 
had taken place—sitting there in the 
primitive vehicle, in the Kipling setting of 
the Orient, she saw that she had recovered 
her memory. “I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
I’ve got it!” she cried. ‘Got what?” her 
companion asked. “Got my memory back! 
Don’t you see? I repeated al/ that Kipling 
poem without having ever tried to commit 
a line of it to memory. That’s what I 
always used to be able to do with things 
I was interested in. Oh! I’ve got it back! 
I’ve got it back!” 

How often men and women have turned 
to literature for consolation when things 
have gone hardly with them. Sometimes 
they read to find forgetfulness or surcease 
from trouble; at others they desire to 
create something themselves. Mrs. Munger 
did both. She read idly during those years 
of illness, and with the recovered health 
and memory came a desire to write. It 
began with letters to her son while in the 
Philippines, and how it culminated in 
“The Wind Before the Dawn” is best told 
in her own words in another letter, which 
here follows: 

“In January of 1904 Maynard Shipley, 
principal of the Palo Alto Academy, saw 
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a letter I had written from the Philippines 
to my son, who was one of his pupils. Mr. 
Shipley came to me and advised me to offer 
the letter just as it stood to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, saying that it had material 
which should be put before the public. I 
objected on the ground that it was a 
personal letter. He then advised that I 
put it in story form, as that was the best 
way to present it, since the point could 
be illustrated by examples. I shall never 
forget how I laughed. 


“‘Lord bless your soul,’ I exclaimed, 
‘the one thing in this whole world which 
I would love best to do is to write a story— 
but I can’t.’ 

“We argued till midnight; he that I 
could write a story if I tried, 1 that I could 
not write a story at all because I could 
not tell a story three sentences in length 
to my small adopted boy unless I put it 
on paper first. 

“ “Of course,’ he said, ‘you write it first.’ 

“ ‘But,’ I argued, ‘that is different. I 
only outline what I have to tell; I 
couldn’t fill it in.’ 
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“As he stood on the step saying his 
Good-night he added with conviction, 
‘The letter is a story in itself.’ 

“Come to think of it, it was. Still, I 
did not feel equal to telling the thing 
systematically and. with a view to publica- 
tion. The letter had been written on the 
spur of the moment and to one to whom I 
was accustomed to write in a familiar way. 
We laughed the next morning about the 
possibility of my writing a story, but there 
was not a-glimmer of recognition by me 
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that I had the power to do it—even poorly. 

“The following day. was my cleaning 
day, and the colored man who usually 
cleaned my rugs and floors did not come. 
The rugs had been carried out on the clean 
grass to be swept before I found I was not 
to have help. .I am a creature of habit— 
cleaning day.is cleaning day. Those rugs 
had to be Swept, and Palo Alto had no 
Japanese housecleaning agencies in those 
days, so I cleaned the rugs and the house 
myself, had lunch ready for my little family 
when they came home from school at noon 
and was so tired that I cried as I cooked it. 


























‘Now it so happens that I have never 
been able to write a paper for the club or 
even a good letter, unless so tired that I 
was ready to fight, or cry, or do some other 
drastic thing, and remembering that fact, 
I sat down to my writing table after the 
dishes had been washed and began to try 
to outline astory. Almost at once it began 
to take shape in my mind and at the end of 
two hours I was writing as if the Old 
Harry were at my heels and it behooved 
me to hurry. 

“T finished a fifty-page chapter and read 
it aloud to the children as they ate their 
evening meal. I don’t expect ever again 
to know such joy! Not that I expected to 
be able to finish a book. I supposed the 
chapter I had to be only the mirage of 
weariness and that when I awoke rested 
and refreshed the next morning that I 
would be as stupid as ever, but the doing 
of that much had held many happy thrills. 

“T didn’t sleep that night. I was crazy 
to write another chapter before it got 
away from me: I planned it all out as I 
lay there in the dark, and the first thing 
in the morning put myself to the test to 
see if I could do it. It came out splendidly 
and the children had another chapter while 
they ate their lunch. They demanded still 
another at night—and got it! I began to 
see that I had uncovered a vein and went 
to work in real earnest—even began to 
talk about ‘the book’ as if it were to be 
finished. I wrote like mad and always with 
afear that the power would depart. Having 
peeped into heaven I could no more be 
satisfied without gaining entry. 

“T wrote with a lead pencil and on rough 
paper, I wore blisters on my fingers from 
the pencil, for the more in earnest I was 
with what I was saying the tighter I 
gripped my medium. I wore the blisters 
off, I wrapped the bleeding fingers in ad- 
hesive straps and wrote on. I was in a 
frenzy lest the power to write should slip 
back into the unknown whence it had 
come. I developed a corn on one finger 
from the pencil, which stays with me to 
this day. When I had an unproductive 
day, or like Sentimental Tommy got 
‘stuck on a word,’ I got my bicycle and 
rode to the bay. I rode and rode till I 
would wake up periodically and find the 
wheel under me and that I was still going, 
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and then I could go home and finish my 
chapter. 

“In three days less than two months I 
had written 135,000 words and finished a 
book! I thought that I would offer it to a 
publisher at once, so I purchased a type- 
writer and began to put it into better 
shape, but after doing a few chapters de- 
cided that I had overvalued it in my en- 
thusiasm and put it away. But the love 
of the work and the desire to say some 
things that to me seemed necessary were 
food to my starving soul; I immediately 
began another. That one I finished, but 
decided that it also I had overvalued, and it 
was put away, and I began another which 
I never finished. 

“Then I got out the first and began to 
polish it up—after laying it away for two 
years it seemed to have some value once 
more, but it was again consigned to the 
closet. The next year I tried working it 
over again. Then I secured the assistance 
of a Stanford man who was ‘majoring’ in 
English. He had had but one year in 
college, but was an excellent critic, and at 
his suggestion I rewrote a part of it, but 
the work was slow and it was laid away 
for a year. The next summer we worked 
on it for a few weeks during vacation, and 
then it was again put aside for months. 

“Tn 1910 I finished it, except for a para- 
graph or two, but I thought I had over- 
valued it, and it was not till November of 
1911 that another student happened to 
read it and insisted that I seek a publisher 
at once. Even then I did not put it in 
the mail, and at last he brought it to me 
one day wrapped and ready to send. 
‘Whose name shall I put on it?’ he asked. 

“T was making a salad and in something 
of a hurry. ‘Oh, “hitch your wagon to a 
star,” we’ll take the best publishers we can 
find and as fast as it comes back we’ll send 
it to the next best. Make it Doubleday, 
Page & Co. this time,’ I replied. Imagine 
my surprise—no, you couldn’t possibly do 
that—when they accepted the story ‘with 
enthusiasm’! Enthusiasm had always been 
one of my favorite words, but it never 
struck me with such force as it did on that 
day.” 

And the remarkable thing is that after 
the first big sale of the book, and the ex- 
pected stoppage, it began to boom again, 
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and is now selling more rapidly than at 
first. And I have no doubt but that it 
will continue to sell for a long time to 
come for the reason that it deals, in a 
forceful, practical, sensible fashion, with 
those problems that for so many years 
have beset the lives of many women. 

But the reader asks: What is the story 
that has caused so much sensation and 
brought its author such instant fame? Let 
me try briefly to outline it and at least 
suggest its salient features. A Kansas girl, 
Lizzie Farnshaw, daughter of a farmer, 
though of fine mental spiritual fiber, finds 
her father is a surly, morose, self-willed 
dominating creature, her mother a narrow, 
bigoted, hide-bound “‘professor”’ of religion, 
and her home a place of obstinate exer- 
cise of will on her father’s side, and 
nagging on the part of her mother, and 
consequent contention, strife, distrust and 
discontent. 

A teacher comes to the farming settle- 
ment who fires the girl to desire a larger 
and happier life, and well-to-do neighbors, 
taking interest iri her, send her to Topeka 
to school. In the home of her new friends 
she learns what marital happiness and con- 
tentment mean. Though things go wrong 
the wife tenderly cares for, appreciates and 
helps her husband, and he reverences and 
values her for her unostentatious love and 
gentleness. 

Here then we have the moulding in- 
fluences of her young life. As she grows a 
little older she talks with her mother about 
_ some phases of their home life and the 
following dialogue takes place: 

“We ought all of us to be different. We 
go along day after day hating our work, 
scolding and fretting at each other, and 
never really happy, any of us, I’ve been 
wondering why?’ 

“Her mother eyed her closely: Some- 
thing of the girl’s mood stirred a respon- 
sive chord. 

“‘T’ve thought of it, too,’ she said, ‘but 
I can’t never tell why it is though, unless’ 
—she spoke slowly and Elizabeth was 
encouraged—‘unless it’s because we don’t 
never belong to ourselves. Now your pa 
wants t’ run th’ house, an’ th’ farm, an’ 
you children, an’ me, an’ everything, an’ 
I’m so tired, an’ never have any help, that 
anybody’d be cross. Nobody ever pities 
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me, though. Here, take this dasher and 
finish this here churning for me.’ 

“Elizabeth took the dasher into her own 
hand and stood looking down meditatively 
at the cream gathered about the hole in the 
churn lid. The first sentence of her 
mother’s remark struck her attention. 

“‘ ‘Why can’t folks belong to themselves’? 
she asked. 

“Mrs. Farnshaw looked quickly. ‘Well, 
if you think you can marry and belong to 
yourself, just you try it,’ she replied. 

“ ‘But, Ma, if a man loved a woman 
couldn’t she get him to leave her free? 
Now—’ 

“Mrs. Farnshaw cut her short. ‘Love! 
men don’t know how to spell th’ word. 
They get a woman, an’ after she’s got 
children they know she can’t help herself. 
She’s got t’ stick to it ‘cause she can’t 
raise ’°em alone an’—an’ it don’t make no 
difference whether he takes care of ’em 
or not’—words failed the exasperated 
woman.” 

Now let the reader think of the differ- 
ences between what.she has found in the 
home of her friends, what she has seen at 
school and the jangling discord and misery 
of her parents’ lives and think of the con- 
scious recognition of these differences work- 
ing in her mind through several years. 
In due time she marries a fairly well-to-do 
farmer. She soon finds herself in a tighter 
and more subtle bondage than her mother. 
There is perhaps less outward jangling, 
but the want of harmony and concord is 
even more pronounced in her case. To 
complicate matters, she falls in love with 
another man, a friend of her husband, 
but he and she both hold themselves 
upright and clean. An accident removes 
him, but Elizabeth’s husband has become 
suspicious and these suspicions become 
certainties when the will of the dead man 
is read and he learns that all the property 
of his one-time friend is left to his wife. 
The tension between the two becomes 
greater. “She had ceased to enter into 
conversation with him unless something 
vital made it necessary to speak.” 

Elizabeth now takes a determined stand 
that brings to a focus all the agitating 
thoughts of her life in regard to “owning 
herself”? and having a right to a voice in 
the conducting of the business affairs of 
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the farm, which belongs as much -to her 
life as to that of her husband. She refuses 
to sign a mortgage on the home in order 
that he might make a loan. This angers 
him so that he goes away from her to live 
with his mother. This portion of the 
book is written with rare control and 
dramatic intensity and will ultimately 
become a classic as a most forceful presen- 
tation of the woman’s side of the case as 
set forth against the stock arguments of 
men that women should always submit 
to the domination of men in affairs of 
business. 

In spite of opposition and criticism 
Elizabeth holds to her fundamental prin- 
ciples, though the love which she cannot 
deny she still feels for her husband tugs 
at her heart strongly every now and then. 
In the meantime her husband comes to 
his senses. He makes the first advances 
to be allowed to return. Elizabeth writes 
a loving reply, but it is wise and sane and 
guards the ideas for which she had suffered 
so much. Just as she is going to mail her 
letter her impatient husband appears, 
waves his hand to her, and as she approach- 
es him, letter in hand, the book closes. 

Mrs. Munger has a strikingly epigram- 
matic style of writing that helps the reader 
speedily to understand the actions of her 
characters. Here are a few that are well 
worth memorizing: 

“It is the tendency of the weak to waste 
much time and energy in reconciliations, 
and to Mrs. Farnshaw peace meant far 
more than principles.” 

“The unnaturalness of having others 
thrust upon them during that first year of 
married life jarred upon her, just as it has 
jarred upon every bride who has been 
compelled to endure it since the beginning 
of time.” 

“Elizabeth was learning, as all women 
have had to do before her, that the man- 
creature loves to be adored, that by 
cloaking her own desires, stroking his fur 
the right way, giving it little pats of ap- 
proval and admitting the pleasure con- 
ferred by his presence, she could work a 

ic.”’ 

“He has a farm; now he’s going to need 
a wife to help run it—just as he needs a 
horse.” 

“The meadow-larks sang regardless of 
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the rain, or mayhap in sheer meadow-lark . 
delight because of it.” 

“Disaster is in exact ratio to our valua- 
tion of things.” 

“The satisfaction of working unre- 
strained, and resting when nature and 
woman’s constitution demanded, and the 
whole matter of living without fear, had 
given her a sound and healthy body and 
a mind broader and less liable to emo- 
tional bias.” 

“A woman to be free, must have money 
of her own. She must not be supported 
by a man.” 

“The trouble with women is they think 
they ought to love a man enough to take 
him without a definite understanding, and 
then they find that a woman’s love means 
to a man, obedience.” 

“Defence! What does it matter who is 
wrong in anything? The only thing that 
matters is what is wrong and to find a way 
to make it come out better next time.” 

“She began to see the many whips 
which a determined husband could com- 
mand, chief of which was the crippling 
process of motherhood.” 

In speaking of the influence of her farm- 
life upon her book and later years Mrs. 
Munger said: . 

“How thankful I am that I had these 
early pioneer farming day experiences as 
the pictorial background of my early life. 
Few of my age have lived more simply or 
seen more marvelous changes. I can well 
remember when we cooked in no other 
way than on the open fireplace and it was 
quite an event when the first stove came 
to our farmhouse. We moulded our 
candles and bullets, and I have helped 
my mother mould the one and my father 
the other. I wore home-made linsey- 
woolsey until I was thirteen years old, and 
knitted my own stockings as a little child. 
On the farm there was not a single piece 
of large machinery until I was seven years 
old. I can see the old “‘cradle” with which 
the reaping used to be done, and the 
picture of my father “hefting” it is as 
vivid as any event in my whole life. Then 
came the first reaping machine. My 
father was fascinated with it as a boy is 
with a new toy. With an assured self- 
confidence that surprises me today far 
more than it did then, he took the machine 
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apart, and I can see all the bolts and 
separate parts spread out in the yard. 
Then he put it together again, talking to 
himself the while, and when it was done 
he gave the reel a whirl and shouted.in the 
exuberance of his joy. Then he picked up 
the ancient implement—his old cradle— 
and, as if in a prophetic vision, began to 
apostrophise it, and tell it that its day 
was done, and with its banishment and 
the incoming of the machine a change 
would come over mankind. Though that 
was forty-three years ago his voice still 
rings in my ears and I recall the feeling 
of wonder that went over me to hear him 
speaking thus loudly and no one save my- 
self to hear. And I wonder still more 
today when I remember his prophecy 
that machines would take away the work 
of the world from the hands of men, and 
how well he foresaw the conditions with 
which his children and his children’s 
children must cope.” 

Of her father Mrs. Munger speaks with 
high appreciation. He was many years 
ahead of his time, though by no means 
an educated man. He was a thinker, 
however, and endeavored to look at all 
subjects from an unprejudiced and uni- 
versal standpoint. » He was one of the early 
day Populists and would doubtless have 
embraced the higher type of philosophical 
Socialism had he lived a generation later. 
From him his daughter gained the habit 
of personal and individual consideration 
of all questions that arose in her mind. 
She wished to know the why and wherefore 
of the evil and hard conditions of the 
farmer’s life and she soon saw that there 
must be some kind of co-operative life of 
the producing class, or the other classes 
would continue to exploit them by forcing 
the prices down of all they raised and had 
to sell, and forcing up the prices of all 
they had to buy. 

It is this arousing of individual con- 
sciousness that is so much needed today 
in the world. People do not think. They 
allow others to think for them. Conven- 
tional modes of thought and life are 
accepted on every hand and the results 
are that evils and wrongs are not recog- 
nized as such and men and women pass 
them by indifferently. Referring later to 
this sad fact Mrs. Munger spoke of the 
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conditions of some of our prisons, the cruel 
sentences passed, the red tape that hinders 
all effort to relieve and change the horrible 
conditions that exist, the arrogance that 
allows the Prison Commissioners to defy 
the law according to its well-known and 
avowed intent (this refers especially to 
California), where they pass a regulation 
which affirms that prisoners shall serve 
one-half their terms, unless that half 
exceeds eight years, before they can apply 
for parole, while the law says that they 
may apply for it at the end of one year. 
Said she: “I never thought about these 
things when I heard of them in a general 
way, but when I became interested in the 
release of a poor boy whose punishment 
was frightfully disproportionate to the 
wrong done, and who sought my aid, then 
they came specifically home to me and I 
saw and felt to the inmost depths of my 
being the wicked and unjust attitude the 
world assumes toward all those whom 
‘justice’ has imprisoned.” 

One of the prison cases in which she 
became profoundly interested was that of 
a young lad who was engaged in the mines 
of a neighboring state. A strike was de- 
clared and the lad decided to go home. 
Several others went at the same time. 
The boys pooled their money and traveled 
together till it was all gone. Then they 
separated, each going his own way. One 
night, hungry and tired, he came to a 
farmhouse, entered the unlocked door and 
helped himself to a meal. The next day 
at noon he came to a second house, door 
wide open, and a bountiful meal already 
prepared upon the table. Who could 
have resisted such a temptation? Surely 
not a hungry boy. He entered and began 
to help himself, and was but half through 
his meal when the owners came in from 
the field where they had been at work. 
Angry at this intrusion they had him 
arrested. In prison he worried and fretted 
until he was half insane. The prosecuting 
attorney, for some reason known only to 
himself, advised him to plead guilty to 
the charge of burglary. Now this boy did 
not know that burglary was in the eyes 
of the law a felony. He had only gone 
into two open houses and. eaten one full 
meal and part of another. 

When he appeared before the judge, the 























learned and wise representative of the 
“blind and impartial goddess,” after 
hearing the attorney’s statement and the 
boy’s plea, asked him if he had ever been 


guilty of a like ‘crime’ before. In the 
simple innocence of his heart the youngster 
told of his taking the meal the evening 
before and then—oh! Justice, what crimes 
are committed in thy name—this preserver 
of law and order pronounced sentence— 
one year for the first offence, and ten 
years for the second, in the State Peni- 
tentiary. Is there any wonder that when 
the poor lad heard the fateful words he 
nearly died, and that his heart went out 
of him. For seven’ years he never spoke 
to a human being who was not either a 
fellow-prisoner or an official. 

Mrs. Munger carried this case to the 
Governor who promptly issued a pardon. 

It was at this time that she discovered 
that there were confined in the California 
State penitentiary over two hundred boys 
under twenty-one years of age, though the 
law expressly. forbids the incarceration in 
the State Prison of those under twenty-one. 

Another case in which she is now warmly 
interested is that of a mere boy, who, 
while walking through the streets of San 
Francisco, met a drunken soldier just re- 
turned from the Philippines. The latter 
stopped him, handed him a revolver and 
commanded him to go into a nearby 
saloon, hold up the barkeeper and bring 
him the proceeds. When he handed the 
whole amount to the soldier the latter 
cursed him and asked: “Is that all?” 

“Yes!” he replied, “that was every 
cent I got.” And in the simplicity of his 
youthfulness added, as he held up his 
hands: “If you don’t believe me, search 
me!’”’ The soldier at once did so, and took 
from him $1.20 of his own money, and im- 
mediately made off. In the meantime the 
officers had been notified, the boy was 
arrested, found guilty, and sentenced for 
twenty years in San Quentin. 

Another sad phase of the life of pris- 
oners (whether criminals or not) was 
manifested to Mrs. Munger in connection 
with this case. On one of her visits to the 
prison, many months before she knew of 
this lad’s case, an older prisoner asked 
aid in securing a patent for something he 
had thought out while incarcerated. She 
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went over the plans with him, had him 
fully explain the device so that she thor- 
oughly understood it. For some reason, 
however, the matter was allowed to drop 
and for a time it went out of her mind. 
When, however, she came to know the 
boy and he began to open his heart to 
this motherly woman who so evidently de- 
sired to help him, he confided to her that 
he was of somewhat a mechanical turn of 
mind and that in his solitude he had in- 
vented a certain labor-saving device that 
he was sure, if it could be patented, would 
bring in a large sum of money. To her 
amazement he then described the very 
appliance the older prisoner had sought 
to get her interested in some months 
before. When she expressed her surprise, 
she learned that the lad, having no educa- 
tion in mechanical drawing, had gone to 
this older prisoner, who, he was told, was 
a first-class mechanical draughtsman, and 
had asked him to draw up his diagrams, 
plans and specifications for the patent 
office. Thus the older man had gained the 
lad’s ideas and had endeavored to dispose 
of them as his own, an endeavor that 
would have been successful had not an 
unforeseen obstacle arisen. This species of 
grafting upon one another is by no means 
uncommon, and it reveals the lamentable 
state of men when they are willing to 
steal from and graft upon their equally 
unfortunate brothers. 

But even this was not the whole of this 
case. In seeking to dispose of his patent, 
or to get some one to aid in manufacturing 
it the young inventor had submitted his 
drawings, etc., to a well-known and pre- 
sumably reputable firm in San Francisco. 
Considerable correspondence had elapsed, 
but nothing conclusive had been done. 
At last the prisoner needed his plans to 
send to the patent office. This set was the 
only set he had, and it was imperative 
they reach Washington with his final fee 
at’ a definite and rapidly approaching 
date, or his application would be auto- 
matically thrown out. In vain he urged 
that the plans be sent to him. His letters 
were ignored or he was put off, until at 
last, in sheer desperation, he demanded 
them. Then he was coolly informed that 
they were lost. It was just about this 
time that the youthful prisoner confided 
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his fears to Mrs. Munger. That very day 
she called upon the firm with an order for 
the drawings. Not knowing who they 
were dealing with they treated her rather 
indifferently. She was to call again. She 
did so. Again they were not forthcoming. 
She then quietly informed them that she 
could not call again, but if in twenty-four 
hours the plans were not in her hands, 
she would give an order for their delivery 
to Fremont Older, editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, whose recent endeavors on 
behalf of the penitentiary prisoners is so 
well known. Strange to say they were 
immediately found. Is it not incredible 
that so-called reputable business men can 
be found who could be so mean as to steal 
from the poor helpless wretches whose fate 
it has been to find themselves shut up 
behind prison walls? Is it any wonder 
that men so treated become obsessed with 
the idea that there is no honesty or truth 
in the world, and that all men are as bad 
as those who are incarcerated are supposed 
to be, and that the only difference is that 
some are caught and others are not. The 
lower the man is, or seems to be, in the 
social scale, the more careful should his 
fortunate brothers be in their treatment 
of him, so that no spark of aspiration, up- 
lift or manhood be quenched in his bosom. 

The story as to how Mrs. Munger came 
actively to engage in prison work has never 
yet been told, and it is both interesting 
and has a rather funny side to it. She 
once heard Maud Ballington Booth speak 
on Prison Problems. While she has the 
profoundest regard and esteem both for 
Mrs. Booth and the work she is accom- 
plishing she does not agree with her theol- 
ogy. Her belief is that in the doing of 
one’s work today he is slowly and surely 
building up the plan of the life of the future. 
In other words Life is progressive, Heaven 
is growth, and both reach far beyond the 
ends of time. Salvation comes through 
insight and we are saved only so far as 
we see and know. Faith may begin the 
work of Salvation, but it can be continued 
only by doing and being. The body of 
the future is to be built on the plan of 
our thought of today. Hence it is not 
necessary that a man be free in this body 
in order to build the structure of a future 
body. The harmony and insight that 
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alone are necessary to salvation may be 
attained within prison walls equally as 
well as outside of them. These were, in 
crude outline, the ideas she expressed to 
a friend after hearing Mrs. Booth. It is 
a part of her faith that when a woman (or 
man) sees a fundamental principle clearly, 
opportunity will soon be given to put it 
into active exercise. Some three or four 
weeks later some friends in the lower part 
of the state wrote to ask her if she could 
visit a prisoner in San Quentin who had 
written to them asking their aid in se- 
curing his parole. She went to the prison 
to see him, and the conditions existing 
aroused her interest and sympathy and 
she began to visit the place every month. 
Her friends soon learned of her new inter- 
est, and at a forthcoming convention she 
was asked to speak five minutes on the 
prison. She was full of the subject, and 
her greatly interested hearers kept her 
talking for a full hour. As she was leaving 
the room a lady approached her and 
placed five dollars in her hand, simply re- 
marking that she was to use it in her work. 
This came as a great surprise, as she had 
never dreamed of asking or receiving aid 
from anyone. Another came and gave her 
a dollar, and a man still another, and 
others came until twelve dollars was 
given to her. In those days no prisoner 
was allowed to go out on parole without 
depositing twenty-five dollars as a guaran- 
tee fund to enable the officers to go after 
him if it was necessary to return him to 
confinement. This twelve dollars was a 
nucleus that soon grew to twenty-five 
dollars and secured the parole of a worthy 
prisoner who had shown clear signs of the 
desire to make good. When she went to 
enquire about patent rights for the boy 
whose story I have related, and explained 
that it was for a San Quentin prisoner, 
the attorney jokingly said: “Surely you 
have no friends in San Quentin,” and that 
led to the response: “‘No! I have not, but 
I hope to have very soon!” 

Not long after this a lady came to the 
door and saying, “I have heard of your 
work, please take this,’’ placed twenty- 
five dollars in her hand. Then laughingly 
she exclaimed, “twenty dollars of it was 
my Christmas present and in the other 
five dollars goes my chocolate pot.” 
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Always Mrs. Munger has men out on 
her personal parole, and often she visits 
those who are not eligible to parole but 
are grateful for a friendly interest. Some- 
times she talks to them if they bring the 
subject up for discussion upon religious 
matters, but more often of helpful every- 
day things, believing that matters of 
comfortable quarters and hopeful outlook 
are essentially religious matters. 

What is Mrs. Munger’s religious belief? 

That is a somewhat difficult question to 
answer—not that her belief is so complex, 
but because our notions and ideas of re- 
ligion are so conventional, complex and 
diverse. For many years she was a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, locally known 
as the Campbellite, after Alexander Camp- 
bell, its founder, whose chief tenet is no 
creed save acceptation of the Bible (as 
the Campbellites interpret it). This de- 
mands immersion as the only true “‘bap- 
tism.”” But in due time Mrs. Munger saw 
that this church was but “fiddling and 
twiddling its thumbs”—as are the other 
churches in the main—as far as the great 
forward movements of mankind are con- 
cerned—and since that she has opened 
her mind and heart to study and receive 
religious impressions and teachings from 
every hand. That Life is progressive, both 
here and beyond the grave, that the next 
body is being foreshadowed by the plan 
of the thought we carry today, that the 
body we carry about now and are so 
unable to handle harmoniously is the 
result of former bad thinking, that the 
powers we possess are the results of ideals 
and aspirations of our own previous ex- 
periences rather than those of a father or 
a grandfather who knew no more of what 
was necessary for us than the cattle of the 
field, that man must inevitably lead to 
super-man, these are things upon which 
Mrs. Munger has settled convictions. 
“What hope,” she asks, “could I carry to 
my boys in prison, if I could not say to 
them that they must build daily the plan 
of more manageable bodies than the ones 
they have? What hope to the man that 
drinks if I could not say, ‘Upon your aspira- 
tions to lay the curse down is to be found 
the beginnings of a body superior to the 
clamor for stimulants?’ What hope to the 
overworked, underfed, joyless children of 
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the mill and the factory, if there were not 
an idea of brotherly kindness growing up 
which should apply to them in their future, 
and which they in turn, because of the 
lessons learned might apply to the regene- 
ration of the race? Of what use is pain 
and suffering unless it bring us into a 
better understanding of the laws under 
which we live and continue to live in the 
hereafter, and are permitted to apply to 
that hereafter? Of what use is our struggle 
with economic problems at the present 
time if the power to apply the lesson die 
with this body almost before it is acquired? 
Of what benefit the individual struggle of 
woman against man now, unless there is 
to be an individual struggle with man, by 
the side of man, and of man and woman 
together for the regeneration of the sons 
and daughters of both in the future. 
Some would say that our children may 
apply and profit by the lessons we are 
learning. Our children cannot apply our 
lesson—only I can apply the lesson I have 
learned.” 

In “The Wind Before the Dawn’’ Eliza- 
beth learned her lessons while yet young 
enough to apply them, but few women do 
that. The democracy she understood 
could be applied by her far better than by 
a woman who had not grown into that 
understanding by contending with the 
principles involved. The freedom she had 
earned was hers, to go on applying to her 
life both in the immediate and the remote 
future, or the real value of her sufferings 
would be lost. Mrs. Munger has a clear 
idea of pure democracy which she endeav- 
ors to apply to her own household. Said 
she, “I have no scheme of life which in- 
cludes a servant. Being unable to do for 
myself all the things I need done, I will 
draw about myself the people who can 
co-operate with me upon a basis of equality 
and affection, every member of whom shall 
receive a pro rata share of earnings accord- 
ing to the services of each. If after that I 
must have help, I will hire the time of 
others by the hour, because the man who 
works for us by the hour has his home, his 
centre where he is permitted to express 
for himself a part of the day at least the 
life that is his. This is not possible where 
a servant occupies the back bedroom, 
makes her ingress and egress by the back 
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door, receives her company in the kitchen 
and lowers the voice at all times to suit 
the convenience of a mistress, Were we 
not victims of a system, I would say 
shame on a woman who would ask it and 
shame on a woman who would comply, 
and as it is, I say shame on those who up- 
hold the present system of what we are 
pleased to term ‘the hired-girl question.’ 
The food preparer should be on terms of 
harmony and affection with those for 
whom she cooks. Food prepared in a 
kitchen where jealousy, anger, hatred or 
wounded feelings reign supreme cannot be 
good for those who partake of it. These 
things influence us far more than we dream 
of their doing. I want no one in my 
kitchen who does not do my work with 
affectionate regard for me and I want no 
one in my kitchen who does not feel her- 
self my equal in the rights of independent 
thought and action.” 

This and much more I heard at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. Carmel is essentially a liter- 
ary place. It is the chosen home of George 
Sterling, the poet, Michel Williams, Grace 
McGowan Cooke, Mary Austin, James 
Hopper, Chris Jorgensen, and several 
other well-known authors and artists. 
Hence people know enough to respect the 
time, privacy and work of others, so that 
while there is the most genial and Bo- 
hemian feeling and atmosphere, each one 
is able to work away freely and without 
fear of interruption. Her son is an expert 
in breeding high-grade chickens, ducks, 
geese, Belgian hares, etc., and she finds 
constant delight in the love the baby 
creatures (and the older ones also) freely 
give to him. For they climb all over him 
when he goes into their yards, and show 
everything but fear at his presence. 

Here is where Mrs. Munger is living for 
the time being with her two adopted sons. 
The eldest of these is of an artistic tem- 
perament, and finding a barn on the place 
he bought, renovated it, and fixed it up 
so that it “makes a first-class work-shop 
for Mother.” The walls were lined with 
malthoid roofing, the wainscot is of un- 
finished lumber oiled a dark brown, the 
windows have been put in rather high on 
one end and side, with a broad shelf be- 
neath and plenty of bookshelves beside 
the windows; there are a few pictures on 
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the walls, among them the original of 
“Elizabeth” at the post office window, by 
Thomas Fogarty, the young New York 
illustrator, and near the windows are 
her working tables, one of which holds 
her typewriter and the other her broad 
sheets of paper and a sheaf of pencils in a 
bronze vase brought from Hong Kong. 
Here Mrs. Munger lives the simple life 
she advocates. She rises early, summer and 
winter, takes a cold plunge, takes her 
breathing exercises, prepares breakfast with 
her own hands, and after the meal is eaten 
gets herself into a writing mood by washing 
her dishes. “It is the best means on earth 
for concentrating upon other things if 
not made a Moloch of,” she says. Each 
day she tries to write at least fifty pages 
of manuscript in long hand to be turned 
over to the typist for copying, though she 
has written as high as a hundred and 
twenty-five pages when the pressure from 
within was intense. 

Her method of work is different from 
that of any author I have ever known. 
After deciding upon her plot and having 
characterized her main characters, she 
writes the simple action of the narrative 
which comes pouring out so fast that her 
pencil can hardly keep pace with her 
thoughts. The better the work, the 
higher the rate of speed. When the 
frame-work of her story is completed, she 
lays it away for months—or years, as she 
did in “The Wind Before the Dawn’”— 
and then after taking this long time to 
meditate on the springs of action her story 
moves from, she brings out the manu- 
script and leisurely inserts her ‘“psychol- 
ogy.” In other words, she analyzes the 
actions and impressions of her characters, 
deciding why they did so and so and what 
effect it would have on others and upon 
the theme, and inserts into her text what- 
ever she feels necessary to its elucidation. 

The boys enter into her scheme of work, 
the eldest doing her typewriting, while the 
little fellow of thirteen makes his own bed, 
lights the fires, dusts, sweeps, helps cook 
or wash the dishes, and has been taught 
that for Mother to get a handful of kindling 
would be a disgrace to his as well as her 
fair name. Mrs. Munger believes that it 
is a good thing for every man to know how 
to cook and do for himself those things 
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which contribute to his own welfare, and 
has never sewn a button on for him since 
he was five years old, as she said with a 
twinkle in her eye, “It makes him more 
careful that they do not come off when he 
himself has to sew them on.” One picture 
in her study which this little fellow loves 
is a framed copy of Mary Ellen Sigsbee’s 
jittle magazine illustration called ‘“Weeds.”’ 
In it there are four little children sitting 
on the curb outside of a big flower garden. 
One has the world-weariness of centuries 
of burden-bearing in her face, the second 
has been stupefied by overwork while yet 
a babe, the third, while stunted, frail and 
anemic, is yet full with passionate mother- 
love for the baby she cuddles tenderly to 
her. They are unkempt and unkept, while 
across the fence a trained gardener culti- 
vates and lavishes love on stately tulips 
and vivid blooming flowers. The little 
“Weeds” wait patiently without the pale. 
The potency of the appeal of this picture 
to Mrs. Munger will be understood when 
I recall that one of the first articles she 
ever wrote was signed, “Yours for a world 
where every child shall be given a chance.” 
The little boy in Mrs. Munger’s home is 
being given a chance. 

Mrs. Munger is now busily engaged 
upon her second book, which is to come out 
this fall, and which deals with the freedom 
of women from a different standpoint 
from that of ““The Wind Before the Dawn.” 
This time a woman of middle age secures 
freedom in a more subtle way, and only 
because there are threatening things in her 
daughter’s life; but through the book will 
run the story of good men like Luther 
Hansen, as well as the story of the op- 
pressor. Mrs. Munger openly declares 
that she has little if any use for the woman 
who uses all her gifts for the whipping of 
men. She holds that the individual man 
is the victim of the system as well as the 
individual woman, that man is enslaved 
as well as woman, and that the thing to do 
is to acquaint ourselves with the means of 
changing the system, since neither man nor 
woman is free unless both are free. “My 
aim in the new book is to push the curtain 
a little further back and try to see woman’s 
life in its larger aspects, which must be 
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done before anything can be done for 
either man or woman.” 

When I asked Mrs. Munger what books 
she had been most influenced by, she 


‘gave me the following list, which is a 


significant one. “Towards Democracy” 
by Edward Carpenter, “Leaves of Grass,” 
by Walt Whitman; “The Death in the 
Desert,” by Browning; “The Jungle,” 
by Upton Sinclair; “Mill on the Floss” 
by George Eliot; and Howells’ “Rise of 
Silas Lapham”; Emerson and Kipling. 
In speaking of Edward Carpenter’s writings 
she pointed out his poem called “The 
Secret of Time and Satan” as one of the 
finest things she had ever read, and from 
Walt Whitman she read me the simple 
“Farm Picture’—‘‘Through the ample 
open door of the peaceful country barn a 
sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses 
feeding, and haze and vista, and the far 
horizon fading away,” saying that it 
was one of her dreams to write some day 
a story dealing with the beautiful side 
of farm life, which should give peace and 
joy instead of misery and heartache, 
which should be what it seemed when she 
tagged her brother around the barnyard 
at milking time. Continuing she exclaimed 
“Oh! Those Nebraska evenings, those 
prairie sunsets. How often I have brooded 
over those words of dear old Walt’s, as I 
enjoyed the colors in the sky at sundown, 
have listened to the crickets’ song, my 
heart filled with the content of things, 
longing for the peace and content of 
things in my own life that Nature seemed 
to give to the wild things about us. Yes, 
the farm has a beautiful and a joyous side 
and some day I shall write about it as I 
know it and as it ought to be.” 

I believe that Mrs. Munger has a specific 
work to do. It is not necessary to agree 
with all that she says to see that she has 
the power to stimulate thought in others. 
There is need of thought, clear and unselfish 
thought, ere many of the problems of life 
are to be reasonably solved, and in what 
she gives to the world, I believe Mrs. 
Munger is helping toward that larger and 
better solution for which both men and 
women long and hope, and, knowingly or 
blindly, strive. 














SEEKING REST 
by Walt Mason 


ORN out by the city’s clangor, its thunder and roar and 
wail, “‘I’ll go,” I remarked, in anger, “away to some 
rural vale, away from the bustling legion, away from the 

crowded street, and then, in some peaceful region, find rest for 
my heart and feet.” 


Away to the farm I journeyed, away from the clanging mart, 
where long I had fought and tourneyed with ogres that break 
the heart. ‘‘Here now, in this place of quiet,” I said, “I'll revive 
eftsoons; sound sleep and a wholesome diet of cabbage and milk 
and prunes, fresh beef from the cornfed heifers will strengthen my 
shattered nerves; there’s nothing like country zephyrs; there’s 
naught like the farmer’s curves.” 


I went to my couch serenely when shadows of evening fell, 
and all through the long night meanly the watchdog did bark 
and yell; he sat "neath my attic casement and howled for his 
misspent life, in spasms of self-abasement that rended him like a 
knife. I threw him the water pitcher, I tossed him the old arm 
chair; more eloquent grew, and richer, his melody of despair. 
Anon, when he ceased his moaning, to give his tired throat a 
rest, the windmill kept up a groaning that harrowed my stricken 
breast. Oh, everything near was squeaking and everything 
raised a yell; the vane on the barn was shrieking like men in a 
torture cell; the gates on their rusty hinges screamed forth, as 
in dire affright—the heart in my bosom cringes whene’er I recall 
that night. 


At last, as the night was going, I sank in a troubled sleep; 
then roosters began their crowing in clarion tones and deep; 
and dozens of hogs and horses, and dozens of mules and cows— 
all careless of what remorse is—and dozens of tenor sows turned 
loose with a morning chorus that shattered the welkin’s frame. 
I cried: “By the blue skies o’er us, I’m tired of this rural game! 
A dose of that barnyard ditty is worse than a term in jail. It’s 
me for the good old city, where quiet and peace prevail!’’ 
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OR the last two months the calm and 
F serenity of the little village of La 

Cruz Blanca had been dispelled, 
causing the gentle Padre Bernardo to 
undergo many sorrowful and unpleasant 
hours, as he disliked, above all else, any- 
thing which disturbed the natural peace 
of his dear children. And the strife which 
held sway now, indeed, threatened to 
disrupt the community once and for all. 
Ah, yes, countless times had he gone over 
his worn, wooden beads as he prayed to 
the good Dios above to quiet matters; 
for truly the situation was most disagree- 
able. 

Tomaso Ibafiez and Blasco Velez, two 
fast, lifelong friends whose love for each 
other was known far and wide, had quar- 
reled—quarreled most grievously—and 
their friendship had turned into bitter 
enmity. It was the more embarrassing 
for them as they found it necessary to 
spend their days so close to each other, as 
well as most annoying for all the villagers 
who dealt with them. Tomaso owned the 
little grocery store on the single wide 
street the town boasted; while directly 
opposite him Blasco presided over the 
butcher shop the village was so proud of. 
Not ail small towns, it must be known, 
had a shop that sold meat and meat only; 
but Blasco Velez, to tell the truth, also 
made money from his several acres of, 


waving corn. Anyway they did have a 
shop! 

But what had they quarreled about? 

. . . Ah, caramba, what had they quar- 
reled about, eh? ... It was a question 
which made the eyes sparkle, the face 
grow red, the speech become loud, the 
hands to be raised and clenched and 
shaken! What had they quarreled about, 
indeed? Why, never in their lives had 
they been so insulted, so truly mortified, 
so fearfully hurt—never! Ah, that beast 
of a rogue who had said that he was a 
friend for those long years and had only 
been telling a falsehood! How disap- 
pointed they were; how they had nursed 
a viper in their bosoms; how... Ca- 
ramba, no; never would they speak again 
—mnever, never, never!...Eh, what 
was the trouble? . . . Hah, by the Dios 
above them, but it was such a terrible 
thing that they dared not even whisper 
it! It—it— .. . Bah—rogue, rogue, 
rogue! . . . And that was all that anyone 
in the village knew; something terrible, 
of course, had been done—something too 
terrible to be repeated! 

And then when someone tried to pacify 
them and say that perhaps the other had 
not really meant what he had said or done! 
What a storm it made—what a storm! 

. . . Why, were they trying to say that 
Tomaso or Blasco—as the case might be— 
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had been in the right? Were they trying 
to insinuate that they were the guilty party? 
Hombre, hombre, but be thou careful! 
Indeed, thou wert assailing their honor; 
yes, the honor of their sainted, long-dead 
ancestors, which was a thousand times worse 
than besmirching their own, bad as that 
was! .. . Oh, no; keep thy mouth closed 
if thou wouldst speak of that beast across 
the way—that beast without honor, with- 
out decency, without a heart! . . . What? 
It was not as bad as that? Caramba, 
hombre, but if it were not thee who was 
talking, perhaps there might be a dead 
man about the place—seguramente! Yes, 
indeed, that name must not be mentioned 
—no, no, nol... And that, again, was 
all the thanks anyone received who had 
generously tried to once more cement the 
long friendship which had been so sud- 
denly and harshly terminated. 

It was of this that Padre Bernardo 
thought as he walked through the little 
village, driving Pepe ahead of him with 
his baskets filled with grain and provisions. 

But how the Padre wished that the 
feud between Tomaso and Blasco might 
be patched up. Many times, alas, had he 
tried it with his soft words, and always 
without the least success. They both, 
when he broached the subject, almost lost 
their respect for him and became quite 
angry as they told of the other’s faults. 
Also, it was quite embarrassing on Sunday 
mornings, when they came to hear mass, 
as they always sat directly opposite each 
other, where they had sat for many years; 
and neither could be prevailed upon to 
give up his place. What, would they show 
themselves cowards? Oh, no—no! Why, 
it would be like admitting their guilt; 
admitting that the other had been right 
in their terrible quarrel! Thus the good 
Padre was always answered when he tried 
to make them listen to reason and tell 
them how very, very wrong it was to hold 
enmity toward any man. So he found it 
necessary to put up with their trouble, 
feeling very sad, though, as he noticed that 
they paid more attention during the ser- 
vice to the deadly looks they exchanged 
than to what he was saying. Also, he saw 
that others were beginning to pay more 
attention to them! ... Ah, yes, truly 
it was a most heart-breaking situation, 
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and he vowed that he would again try to 
persuade them that it was better to be 
friends. 

Presently he came to the point where 
the two stores were situated, and Tomaso 
Ibafiez, round, fat, of a naturally sunny 
disposition, called gaily out to him and 
wished him a happy morning. Then, 
from across the way there came Blasco 
Velez, thin, tall, also of a sunny disposition, 
asking him whether or not he enjoyed good 
health. But before the gentle Padre 
could answer, the butcher and grocer 
caught sight of each other. Their faces 
became somber, their foreheads frowning, 
and they glared back and forth like wild 
beasts; then, with a scornful twist of the 
lips they slowly and with as much dignity 
as possible, turned their backs and entered 
their respective shops. All of which caused 
the good Padre to shake his head dolefully 
and wish that matters were different— 
for, ah, how deplorable it is to see two 
people who have been the best of friends 
turn into the bitterest of enemies! Quite 
the saddest thing that one can imagine, 
almost! And, with a heavy sigh, he made 
his way into Tomaso’s store in order to 
make a few purchases. 

“Well, kind Padre,” said Tomaso Ibafiez, 
as the former was about to leave with his 
package, “I suppose that you will now 
have to buy some meat, eh? Ah, well, I 
pity your having to deal with such a fright- 
ful person!’”’ And he turned up his big ball 
of a nose with infinite scorn. 

The Padre’s round, genial face became 
exceedingly grave, and into his merry 
eyes there crept a soft, rebuking look. 
“Ah, Tomaso, my dear friend,’ he said 
gently, leaning over the counter, “truly 
thou art wrong in bearing enmity—truly! 
Why, dost thou think that the good Dios 
who watches over all would be pleased? 
Ah, no—ah, no! Come, now—come and 
let me take thee over to Blasco and make 
thee both the good friends thou once wert. 
Eh, hombre, but it is foolish to quarrel— 
come,” and the peaceful Padre held out 
his hand appealingly and smiled his biggest, 
sunniest smile. 

But he was answered as he had been 
many times before. The grocer’s large 
face swelled to the bursting point and he 
became very angry. “I—I—I promise 
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you, kind Padre Bernardo, that I shall 
never in niy life speak to that rogue across 
the way, I—” 

“What, what, what?” broke in the 
Padre, laughing pleasantly. ‘Why, surely 
thou art mistaken. Not a better man lives 
than Blasco Velez, and I am sure that he 
still loves thee! Why—” 

But Tomaso interrupted hotly, “Pardon 
me, Padre Bernardo, it is not my lack of 
respect for you, but it is the terrible anger 
which grips me! I—I say that never in 
my life will I speak with that scoundrel— 
yes, scoundrel!’’? And he shook his head 
emphatically. 

So the Padre, with a huge sigh, left the 
little store as he had many times during 
the last two months, having to admit 
that his gentle words and kind efforts 
could do nothing at all in the patching 
up of the Ibafiez-Velez disturbance. 

He took a long time—much longer than 
was necessary, in fact— to place his bundle 
in one of the baskets which hung on either 
side of his burro, for a thought had sud- 


denly entered his head that caused him . 


to furrow his brow as he gave it his en- 
tire attention... . Why, why—teally it 
seemed most plausible—indeed, but it 
did! Most plausible! Yes, if kindness and 
reason could do nothing, he would see 
what something else might do! It—it— 

. . . Of course, perhaps it was not just 
the right step to take, and undoubtedly 
it was a thing which the good Dios above 
might not like; but certainly his indulgent 
Master would pardon a few untruths 
and harsh words if they were for the ulti- 
mate benefit of two of his children! Surely 
it would be well—surely! Anyway, it 
would do no harm to try it, that was 
certain; for truly the situation could not 
be worse than it was at present—no/ 
But—but would he be doing right—would 
he? He would do penance, though, for 
the things he would have to say! Yes, 
surely his Master would pardon him, for 
was it not for the ultimate good of two 
souls? . . . So the dear Padre, his round 
face creased in smiles and his bright eyes 
dancing happily, entered the butcher 
shop of Blasco Velez in order to begin his 
conspiracy at once. 

Before even the time of day was passed 
the proprietor broke out in a tirade against 
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the shopkeeper across the way, striking 
the chopping block heavily with his meat 
hatchet to lend zest and force to his words. 
“Hah, Padre Bernardo, truly it must be 
very disagreeable for you to have to deal 
with that person across the way. Ah, 
Dios mio, but what a villain he is—what 
a villain! All the vices in the world are 
combined in him—all of them! Bah—he 
is a cheat, a hypocrite, a liar, a false friend, 
a—ah, yes, chiefly he is a false friend! 
Caramba, to treat a lifelong friend so— 
to—indeed, good Padre, you do not know 
of what villainies he is really capable— 
no!” And the long, thin tradesman, with 
a pucker of disgust on his lean countenance, 
shook his head knowingly, as if he, for- 
sooth, were the only one who knew just 
what a despicable character Tomaso 
Ibafiez really possessed. 

The good Padre always had told Blasco 
that he was wrong and tried to soothe 
him; but now, before he spoke, he mur- 
mured a hasty, fervent prayer of forgive- 
ness for what he was about to say. It 
was hard, indeed, to utter the words in his 
natural voice, yet he succeeded in doing 
so fairly well. ‘“‘Ah,my dear friend Blasco,” 
he said sadly, ‘indeed but I do know what 
a—a villain Tomaso Ibafiez is—indeed 
I do,” and he paused and looked at the 
floor with a sigh on his lips, shaking his 
head with a gesture which implied that he 
knew even more of the grocer than did the 
man before him; but at the same time 
he watched the other out of the corner of 
hi8 eye. 

The butcher’s face was the personifica- 
tion of astonishment. He stepped back 
from his block and stood there gazing 
vacantly at the Padre, his mouth open, 
his eyes wide, and his body so rigid that 
he might suddenly have been turned into 
stone. 

“Ah, yes,” continued the Padre, at the 
same time reminding himself of the pen- 
ance he must do for his words, “thou art 
quite right when thou assertest that no 
villany is too black for Tomaso Ibafiez— 
quite right! Bah, the shameful way he 
has treated thee, the frightful manner in 
which he took advantage of thy long 
friendship, the wrong which can never be 
repaired, the—ah, me, I have said enough! 
But truly, Blasco—truly thou shouldst 
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never speak to him again,” and the Padre 
raised his head and nodded it firmly. 
Dear Dios above, though, pardon him for 
those horrible words—pardon him! They 
were for the ultimate good of two souls! 

Padre Bernardo was vastly pleased 
with the other’s answer, when the butcher 
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“Yes, my dear Blasco,” replied the 
Padre with a sigh, but wondéring what 
under the sun their quarrel might have 
been. “Truly he treated thee in a way 
that was indeed most terrible. Ah, it 
hurts me to think of it—it does! To treat 
thee so, when it was he who began the quar- 

rel! Ah, never did I dream— 
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dream—that he was so thor- 
oughly bad!’”? Heavens, what 
words to say—what words! 
Dios forgive him! 

Once more he was pleased 
a with the result—ah, how 
pleased! Blasco stepped 
forward, took his hatchet in 
hand and played nervously 
with it on the block. His 
face was red and a bit angry, 
and his voice was low and 
gruff. ‘Oh, I do not know, 











Padre Bernardo. I—I tell 
you that we were both a little 
to blame. I say so in justice 
only; and—and perhaps I was 
a little bit foolish to say that 
he was quite such a villain. 
I—I remember several nice 
things he has done. I—we 
were friends for a long time, 
you know! I—I cannot be- 
lieve that the poor fellow is 
such a rogue! Hem! Poor 
Tomaso—poor Tomaso!” 

The Padre, although it 
pained him greatly to say so, 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
“‘So-0-0-0-0?”” he muttered, 
in that way which plainly 
says one does not believe a 
single word of what has been 
told to one. 

The butcher’s voice was 








“Ah, my dear friend Blasco,” he said sadly, “indeed but I do 0t his usual cheery one; it 
know what a—a villain Tomaso Ibanez is—indeed I do,” and Was, in fact, quite rough— 
he paused and looked at the floor with a sigh on his lips rougher than any voice the 


had regained his presence sufficiently to 
enable him to speak. ‘Do—do you really 
think so, Senor Padre?’’ he asked, his voice 
just a trifle troubled and a little frown of 
annoyance on his brow. Why, ever since 
the quarrel no one had done a thing but 
try to tell him how good his former friend 
really was! 


Padre had ever heard ad- 
dressed tohim. ‘Yes, Senor Padre, I do 
not think that Tomaso is such a villain, 
I— ... Oh, well, maybe J was the one 
that was at fault! Maybe—” He stopped 
abruptly. “But what can I do for you, 
Senor Padre?” 

And when, a few minutes later, the good 
Padre Bernardo left the store, he told 
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himself that he fully believed matters would 
be nicely patched up within a week or so, 
even if he should, for a short time, make 
two enemies out of two friends. And it 
was not until he reached the steep hill 
leading to his little church that he allowed 
himself to laugh; but then he did, long and 
loudly and freely, as he thought of the 
peculiarity of human nature. Then, as he 
remembered the terrible things he had 
said, he suddenly stopped and chided 
himself angrily for having such an abom- 
inable sense of humor. So, his face grave, 
he crossed himself and dropped his head, 
uttering a prayer to the indulgent Dios 
above to forgive him for his many, many 
faults; especially for those words of 
calumny that he had spoken but a few 
minutes ago. Pardon him, though—pardon 
him; for they were for the ultimate good 
of two souls. 
* * 

The next morning, bright and early, the 
Padre found an excuse for going into the 
village and making a purchase at the store 
of Tomaso Ibafiez. It took him, though, 
a very, very long time before he arrived 
at his destination, for at every single hut 
that lay in his path, he entered the door 
and stayed inside for several minutes, 
talking quite earnestly. Then he would 
come forth with a great smile on his face 
and a curious sort of twinkle in his eye. 
Ah, but by the good Dios above, he would 
patch up that Ibafiez-Velez quarrel if it 
was the last thing he ever did in the world. 

On entering the grocery he was met 
with the usual salutation that had been 
made many times during the last two 
months. ‘Hah, dear Padre Bernardo,” 
said the proprietor, his fat, moon-face 
puckered with a pout, “I see that you had 
to go into the store of that Blasco Velez 
yesterday, eh? Ah, me—what a pity it is 
that we have not another butcher—what 
apity! Truly, it must be very disagreeable 
to have to deal with such a person. Such 
a rogue, such a villain, such a monster, 
such a false friend! Ah, yes, dear Padre, 
I truly feel sorry for you when you have 
to buy your meat from such a fearful man!” 
And the short, fat grocer folded his arms 
on his paunch and looked compassionately 
at his customer. 

Padre Bernardo’s genial face became 
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grave and his eyes changed their expression 
of merriment to one of sadness. ‘Ah, yes, 
my dear Tomaso,” he said, his voice sound- 
ing very doleful with the long, loud sigh 
he emitted. “Indeed it is a shame that I 
have to deal with such a person as Blasco 
Velez—indeed, it is! Ah, me, how I wish 
that there was another butcher in our little 
village of La Cruz Blanca! All that thou 
hast said of the one we have is quite true— 
quite true.” And again, as yesterday, 
the dear Padre muttered a fervent prayer 
of forgiveness for uttering such abominable 
things. 

Although Blasco Velez yesterday had 
been surprised at the Padre’s answer, it 
was nothing to the way in which it affected 
Tomaso Ibafiez. The fat grocer jerked 
himself back from the counter with a start 
which nearly upset him; his cheeks puffed 
out, his eyes almost popped from his head, 
his breath came very fast, and there was 
such a look of utter incredulity~on his 
face as to make it difficult for the Padre 
to hold back his laughter. 

“W-w-w-w-what—whail ... 
stuttered. 

Padre Bernardo gazed at the ceiling, 
apparently unheedful of the other’s words. 
“Ah, yes,” he continued, his voice bitter, 
“thou art quite right, my Tomaso, when 
thou sayest that Blasco Velez is a villain 
—quite right! Bah, the shameful way he 
has treated thee, the frightful manner in 
which he took advantage of thy long 
friendship, the wrong which can never be 
repaired, the—ah, me, I have said enough! 
And truly, Tomaso—truly I do not blame 
thee for feeling angry. No, peaceful as I 
am, I do not believe that I would ever 
again speak to such a person—never, 
never, never!” And the Padre brought 
down his head and gazed into the face of 
the grocer, folding his arms and striking 
an attitude that made him look exceedingly 
stern. . . . Dios above him, pardon him 
for those words—pardon him. For the 
ultimate good of two souls—for the ulti- 
mate good! Pardon him!... 

Tomaso’s answer pleased him as much— 
or even more—as had that of Blasco. The 
grocer finally resumed an almost normal 
look as he puffed very quickly two or three 
times; and then, eyeing the Padre“suspi- 
ciously, he spoke with just a trace of 


I—” he 
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annoyance in his voice. “Hem! You— 
you really believe so, Padre Bernardo? 
You—hem!” Caramba, everyone had al- 
ways told him how wrong he was, and here 
was the gentle Padre saying that Blasco, 
once his dear, dear friend, was really the 
villain he had said he was! 

‘Yes, my dear Tomaso,” answered the 
Padre, wishing that he might know what 
the quarrel was about, “truly he treated 
thee shamefully. Ah, it pains me to 
remember it—it pains me! To treat thee 
so, when it was he who began the quarrel! 
Ah, never did I dream—dream—that he 
was so thoroughly bad!’’ Again the poor 
Padre prayed forgiveness for his terrible 
calumnies. 

Tomaso puffed out his cheeks in anger, 
and his deep-set eyes glinted most fiercely 
as he spoke in a thick, growling voice, his 
face as red as a beet. “Oh, well, Senor 
Padre, you must remember that I may have 
said some harsh things in my anger that 
I did not mean. I—we—lI really do not 
think that poor Blasco is so very bad. 
I—maybe I, too, was to blame just a 
little. I—caramba—maybe I was more to 
blame, to tell the truth. I—I was wrong 
to say that he was such a villain. I— ... 
Why, once we were the best friends in the 
whole big world, and—and it is hard to 
forget—very hard! Ah, yes—poor, unfor- 
tunate, hasty-tempered Blasco, what good 
times we did have together! Yes, I—hem! 
Ah, maybe I was more to blame!”” And the 
grocer looked as if he would have sprung 
on the first man who would dare to speak 
ill of Blasco, feeling angry, for the first 
time in his life, with the kind and gentle 
Padre Bernardo. 

The Padre, muttering a short prayer, 
went through the same gesture and word 
as he had with Blasco. ‘“So-0-0-0-0?” he 
drawled out. 

The grocer spoke hotly. ‘‘Padre Ber- 
nardo, I—I know that I wronged Blasco! 
I was the one who made the quarrel—I 
am sure. Poor Blasco—poor dear, lovable 
Blasco—how badly I treated him!” He 
stopped, his face growing redder and red- 
der every moment as perspiration literally 
dripped from him, while his chest heaved 
with anger. “What—what may I give you, 
Senor Padre?” he finally asked, his voice 
exceedingly surly. 
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Again, as yesterday, the Padre felt 
much pleased when he left the store after 
his interview—more pleased than he had 
been with the butcher, in fact. For 
Tomaso, being a simpler soul, had shown 
him more clearly that what they both 
longed for was that their former friendship 
might be resumed. Ah, Dios, how queer 
the world was—how very, very queer! 
Here were two men who spoke terribly 
of each other; and the moment another 
did so, they became wildly angry. Ah, 
never mind, he would patch matters up, 
that was positive, thank the Dios above, 
and the little village of La Cruz Blanca 
would once more be peaceable. But— 
but may his dear, indulgent Master excuse 
him from the horrible untruths that were 
necessary in order to end the Ibafiez-Velez 
feud that was so bad for the quiet and 
good-will of the community. 

* * 7 

Padre Bernardo’s peacemaking con- 
spiracy went along with wonderful success 
during the next few days. All with whom 
the Padre had spoken—man, woman and 
child—did not wait an instant, after enter- 
ing either the butcher or grocer shop, before 
starting in to malign the proprietor across 
the way, as the case might be. So much so, 
indeed, that both Tomaso and Blasco 
were now well-nigh wild with rage at almost 
every soul in the entire village. They 
spent most of their time, not in serving 
customers, but in arguing fiercely with 
them as to the many merits and virtues 
possessed by their enemy, whom everyone 
seemed bent on dubbing a rogue, or a 
villain, or a monster, or a false friend. 
But yet, strange to say, they did not show 
the least change to each other, and still 
went on scowling and turning up their noses 
and casting deadly glances across the little 
street. 

Ah, yes, the good Padre Bernardo was 
vastly pleased with the way matters were 
going, even if he did have to spend most 
of his time doing penance for his many 
untruths. But, as he stood in front of his 
white, red-tiled church on the first Sunday 
after he had commenced his conspiracy, 
watching his dear children conversing in 
groups preparatory to going down the hill 
to their homes, he felt sure that now was 
the time to try and end, once and for all, 
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the Ibafiez-Velez feud. And so, with an 
amused chuckle going on inside him, he 
looked about the gay, chattering crowd 
in search of one or the other of the prin- 
cipals. Presently he spied Tomaso lbafiez, 
resplendent in a gorgeous serape and new 
sombrero, and called gaily out to him. 
“Oh, Tomaso, could I speak with thee 
for a moment?” 
® The grocer, with a worried frown on 
his face, made his way slowly to the Padre’s 
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For, dear Dios above, this morning, for 
once, the two had been as quiet as mice! 

If it had not been Sunday, if there had 
not been such a crowd about, and if it 
were anyone else but him, the good Padre 
really believed that Tomaso Ibanez would 
have completely lost his head. As it was, 
even, he clenched his hands and his large 
face became the color of a deep red apple. 
Then, with a monstrous puff of anger he 
emitted in a hiss, ‘““Senor—Senor Padre! 

















They came upon him as he was watering a bed of flowers beside his little church 


side. ‘‘Buenos dias, Senor Padre,” he said, 
but without his usual joviality. 

“Buenos dias, mi hijo,” answered the 
Padre happily. But then, muttering a 
prayer for forgiveness and lowering his 
voice, he laid his hand on Tomaso’s shoul- 
der and looked at him gravely, speaking 
kindly. ‘Ah, Tomaso, I was glad to see 
thee so calm and gentle at mass when 
that terrible Blasco Velez was looking 
at thee with such deadly glances. Ah, yes, 
my dear Tomaso, thou didst behave 
well—very well—not to mind his angry 
looks.”” Again the poor Padre prayed. 


Were it—were it not—not that it—it was 
—was you—I— . . . Anyway—I say that 
I am entirely to blame for everything!” 
And, turning suddenly, he walked off to 
mingle with the crowd, causing the dear 
Padre to shake his head sadly and wish 
that such harsh measures were not neces- 
sary in order to make them friends. 
Then, after he had told Roberto Valdez, 
one of his most beloved children, to some- 
how manage to bring Tomaso close to him 
when he saw him speaking with -Blasco 
Velez, he looked about in search of the 
latter. When he discovered the long, 
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lean form rising a head higher than the 
group with whom he was conversing, he 
called merrily out to him: 

“Oh, Blasco, couldst thou come here 
just a moment?” 

The butcher also walked forward with 
a slow step and a scowl, sensing some- 
thing unpleasant. “Buenos dias, Senor 
Padre,” he said; his voice, too, a trifle 
low and gruff. 

“Buenos dias, mi hito,” replied the 
Padre joyously, his round face beaming 
with pleasure. Immediately, though, 
it took on the same somber look as it 
had when he spoke with Tomaso; and 
his voice, too, was low and soothing as 
he placed his hand on Blasco’s shoulder. 
“Ah, my dear Blasco, I was glad to see 
thee so calm and gentle at mass, when that 
terrible Tomaso Ibafiez was looking at 
thee with such deadly glances. Ah, yes, 
Blasco, thou didst behave well—very 
well—not to mind his angry looks.” May 
his dear Master forgive him those words 
—those frightful words which brought 
such pain to his big heart when he uttered 
them. Oh, well—for the ultimate good! 
He was glad, though, as he noticed Tomaso 
standing close by with young Roberto. 

The lean butcher undoubtedly also 
noticed the proximity of his former friend, 
and he spoke up with a voice that was high 
and shrill. “No, Senor Padre,—I—I 
think that you are wrong—that you wrong 
him! I tell you that J am the one who was 
all at fault in our quarrel—and not my 
dear Tomaso!” 

* * * 

This was the chance that each had been 
waiting for; and, as Blasco had already 
taken advantage of it, so Tomaso now 
grasped his own opportunity. Breaking 
away from the side of Roberto, he rushed 
swiftly over to the Padre, his face beaming 
and red, his eyes wide and tearful, his 
mouth open in a monstrous smile. 

“What—what? Did I hear thee say, 
my dear Blasco, that thou wert at fault— 
thou? . . . No, no—a thousand times no! 
It was I—I, I, I—I and I alone. Ah, 
Blasco! My dear, dear, dear friend!” 

The butcher, his thin face happy, 
stretched forth his arms and spoke in a 
joyous, trembling voice. “No, Tomaso— 
nol Ten thousand times no—I say! It 


was I—J, J, I— and no oneelse. My dear, 
kind, noble friend!” 

“Blasco—Blasco!” cried Tomaso, and 
forthwith circled the other’s lean stomach 
with his pudgy arms. “I tell thee that 
never would we have fought had it not 
been for others—hem, others who spoke 
against us and tried to goad us on.” He 
paused and cast an accusing glance at the 
Padre, and once more shouted the name 
of his friend in heartrending accents. 
““Blasco—Blasco—Blasco!”’ 

The butcher, too, eyed the Padre with 
an angry frown. “Ah, yes, my noble 
Tomaso,” he said, bending far over so 
that he might embrace his companion, 
“thou art, indeed, right when thou sayest 
that others caused us to have such a 
terrible quarrel. Ah, Tomaso—my good, 
kind, noble, generous Tomaso!” 

And so, with Tomaso’s short, stout arm 
doing its best to encircle Blasco’s thin 
waist, and Blasco’s long, slim arm reaching 
down about Tomaso’s thick neck, these 
two marched off down the steep hill with 
great dignity, utterly ignoring the kind 
Padre who had patched up their trouble, 
and vowing, indeed, that it was he—and 
he alone—who had been the cause of the 
temporary halt in their long, true and tried 
friendship. 

But the gentle Padre Bernardo did not 
care, for he knew that before very long 
they would come to him and tell him that 
they understood! Ah, Dios, once more 
the world was happy, once more tran- 
quillity would reign in the little village of 
La Cruz Blanca, once more all would be 
well in his small church during the Sunday 
mass! How happy he was! how very, 
very happy! . . . But then, with a sigh, 
he remembered what he had done and 
what he had said in order to bring peace 
to the community; and so, with a hasty 
step, he made his way into his little church 
to pray to the good, indulgent Dios to 
forgive him. 

* ce * 

The very next day, before the village 
of La Cruz Blanca was entirely awake, 
the Padre received a visit from the two 
who had but yesterday been so angry 
with him. They came upon him as he 
was watering a bed of flowers beside his 
little church; each with a bundle in his 
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arm, each with a hanging head, each with 
a scarlet face, and each with the most 
sheepish voice that the good Padre had 
ever heard. 

“‘Bue—buenos—buenos dias, Se—Senor 
Padre,” they chorused, in very low tones. 

“Well, well, well,’ cried the Padre, 
laughing his infective laugh and smiling 
his infective smile, “and truly I am glad 
to see thee both! How do we find ourselves 
this gorgeous morning, eh?” 

For a moment neither answered. But 
then, with a brave effort, Blasco disen- 
tangled his arm from that of his friend and 
stepped nearer. “Dear Padre Bernardo,” 
he said, “I—we now see what—what fools 
we were! And—and the fearful way we— 
we treated you! And—and we are sorry— 
we—we thank you for being so kind! Ah, 
Padre, you are so good—so good!” : 

“Yes, dear Padre—yes!” broke in To- 
maso, coming forward. “We—we thank 
you with all our hearts! We—we would 
have been fools for who knows how long 
had it not been for you—we—” 

“Eh, don’t speak of it—don’t speak of 
it,” said the kind Padre, his voice soft with 
emotion and his eyes a trifle blurred. 

The two looked up and smiled happily. 
Blasco then held out his bundle. “Padre, 
I had a wonderful leg of lamb that I 
thought you might please accept from me. 
And—and here are a dozen candles to 
burn before the Virgin. I—” 

“Gracias—gracias,” muttered Padre Ber- 
nardo, his heart full and his voice low. 

“And—and here are another dozen 
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candles, dearest Padre—big ones,”’ broke 
in Tomaso. “And—and I thought that 
perhaps you might—might be so kind as 
to accept these few little delicacies. I— 
ah, Padre, you will never know how glad 
we are that you fixed our horrible quarrel.” 

“Gracias—gracias,” replied Padre Ber- 
nardo, his heart fuller than ever and his 
eyes quite wet. Ah, Dios, what good chil- 
dren he had—what dear, kind, generous 
children! How simple they were—how 
innocent and simple! Ah, but he was glad 
that he had patched up the quarrel— 
indeed, indeed he was. But what good 
children—what very good children! ... 
Then, deciding that he would really be 
justified in doing so, he asked a question 
that had long been troubling his curiosity. 

“May—may I ask what it was that 
made thee both quarrel?’ he said, a gentle 
smile on his round, genial face. 

Blasco started, scratched his head, and 
looked vacantly at Tomaso. Tomaso 
started, scratched his head, and looked 
vacantly at Blasco. Then, very suddenly, 
they both broke out into a loud, long 
laugh. “Dios mio,” they cried in unison, 
“I promise you, Padre, that I do not 
remember.” 

And the good Padre Bernardo, thinking 
of the trouble he had gone to, felt that 
he would be perfectly right in allowing 
his mirth a free rein, and throwing back 
his head and folding his hands before him, 
he joined in their laughter with such hearti- 
ness that he quite drowned both their 
voices. 


F Nccng Hera’s altar, Buddha’s fane, 
Fair temples to the Sun, 
Cathedral aisle and soaring strain, 
The fountained mosque, the pilgrim train, 
But seek the Eternal One! 
Earth yearns, through strife and wrong and woe, 
The perfect Lord to find and know. 


—Edna Dean Proctor 








Creating an Emergency Currency 
by Judge S. F. Prouty 


Member of Congress from Iowa 


UR present national banking and 

currency system has now been in 

operation for forty-seven years. 
Every candid man will admit that on the 
whole it has furnished us a safe, sane and 
fairly satisfactory currency. It certainly 
is better adapted to our needs and insti- 
tutions than either of our experiments 
with the central banks of issue, and in- 
finitely better than our state banks in 
existence just prior to our present system. 
It has, however, too patent defects that 
everyone who has carefully studied the 
system admits. It lacks, first elasticity; 
second, ready expansive power to protect 
the country against panics. 

Numerous suggestions have been made 
for the remedying of these defects. The 
panic of 1907 revealed these defects more 
clearly than any former experience of this 
country. This attracted the attention of 
Congress, and in 1908 it passed what is 
known as the Vreeland bill which created 
machinery for temporary relief and pro- 
tection, and provided for a Commission 
to study and report on a general revision 
of our banking and currency laws. The 
Commission reported in 1912 and accom- 
panied its report with a proposed bill 
commonly known as the Aldrich measure. 
This proposed measure has now been before 
the public for more than a year, and it is 
perfectly apparent that it does not meet 
with the approval of the country, princi- 
pally for the following reasons: 

1. It is a complete revolution in our 
monetary system. 

2. It is cumbersome and difficult to put 
in operation. 

3. It concentrates both currency and 
credits. 

4. It creates a real money oligarchy. 

5. It takes away from the government 
the power to control the issue of currency 
and places it in the hands of a large private 
corporation. 


6. It makes every bank of the country 
dependent upon this central bank called 
the National Reserve Association. 

7. It ties up one-fifth of the capital of 
all subscribing banks in this Central Re- 
serve Association, and in this manner de- 
prives one-fifth of the capital of each bank 
of the power to earn more than five per 
cent. 

.8. It would diminish the amount of 
money for circulation about $300,000,000, 
or about forty per cent of our present bank 
currency. 

9. It becomes the depository of all the 
government funds, and the government’s 
sole fiscal agent, thus making the govern- 
ment absolutely dependent upon it in all its 
fiscal operations in times of war or peace. 
The government could not go to war with- 
out the consent and co-operation of this 
oligarchy. 

10. The control of the government over 
it is a sham. It is true that the general 
governor is appointed by the President, 
but the selection must be made from one 
of the three persons recommended by 
this oligarchy. It is also true that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Controller of the Currency are 
ex-officio members of the board of directors, 
but they do not constitute a majority nor 
a controlling force in the organization. 

This scheme has in it, in my judgment, 
all the dangers of the old central bank, 
which proved so disastrous. I do not 
believe this country will ever again sur- 
render its right to control, or at least 
supervise, the issue of currency. Everyone 
knows that values can be raised by in- 
flating and reduced by contracting cur- 
rency. This is too dangerous a power to 
be placed in the hands of any set of men 
not responsible directly to the people. So 
I feel safe in saying that the Aldrich plan 
cannot and will not be accepted by the 
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masses of the people of this country, how- 
ever ingenious it may be, or however 
effective it might become in correcting 
some of the evils of our system. 

Every one who has carefully studied 
our financial history knows that our cur- 
rency and banking system is fairly satis- 
factory except in times of panic. In such 
times our reserve system is such as to 
augment rather than alleviate the situa- 
tion. As soon as banks begin to realize 
that there is danger ahead they begin to 
increase their reserves either by calling 
in loans or refusing credits. They do this 
to protect themselves, but it only accen- 
tuates the panicky atmosphere and causes 
depositors to withdraw their reserves from 
the banks. 

Now, in my opinion, this whole trouble 
could be obviated by a system which will 
enable banks to quickly make liquid at 
least a part of their assets in times of 
trouble. The Vreeland bill provided a 
temporary instrumentality for this pur- 
pose. It provided in substance for the 
forming of bank associations with which 
banks could deposit their collateral and 
through the association secure govern- 
ment currency. This law has now been 
on the statute books about five years, and 
while there have been eighteen associa- 
tions formed under it there has been no 
real issue of currency. 

But we have had no panics during the 
existence of this law, and it is claimed by 
the best bankers of the country that its 
presence on the statue books has been 
sufficient to command confidence and thus 
prevent panics. But it expires next year 
and every thoughtful and prudent man 
realizes that something must be enacted 
in its stead. I feel that a plan ought to be 
adopted that would preserve all that is 
good in our present system with the addi- 
tion of only such alterations as may be 
necessary to correct its apparent defects. 

I have introduced in this Congress a 
bill which in substance authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting through 
the Controller of the Currency, to have 
printed and deposited with the national 
banks, that have twenty per cent or more 
surplus and are in good financial condition, 
notes equal to forty per cent of the capital 
and surplus of such banks. This money 
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is not to be put in circulation until signed 
by the officers of the bank and consent 
secured for its issue from the Controller 
of the Currency. This money is intended 
purely for emergency currency and would 
not be released by the Controller of the 
Currency unless an emergency required it. 
To deter the use of this money for expan- 
sive or speculative purposes by the banks, 
they are required to pay interest at the 
rate of five per cent on the amount issued 
for the first ninety days that it is out- 
standing, six per cent for the second ninety 
days, and after that time ten per cent. 
This would deter the banks from issuing 
it except in case of emergency and would 
require them to retire it as soon as that 
emergency had passed. When a bank 
desired to retire this currency it would be 
required to deposit with the Treasury or 
Sub-Treasury of the United States lawful 
money in an amount equal to that which 
it desired to retire. The Secretary of the 
Treasury would lock up this money and 
use it only for redeeming these outstand- 
ing notes. While the identical emergency 
notes would not all be canceled at once, an 
equal amount of other currency would be 
withheld from circulation, so there would 
be no real inflation of paper currency. 

The government of the United States, 
instead of associations, guarantees this 
currency, but it in turn is made a lien 
upon all the assets of the bank. It is 
thought by some that this provision might 
alarm depositors, but I can see no reason 
for its doing so. When banks fail in times 
of panic it is the depositors that suffer 
most, and this emergency currency would 
be sufficient, in my judgment, to prevent 
panics and thus form a real protection to 
depositors. This lien is a part of the system 
of every European bank of issue, and is 
especially provided in what is known as 
the Aldrich system. It is also provided 
for in what is known as the Vreeland bill, 
except that the bank takes a certain part 
of its securities and deposits them as 
collateral. 

The greatest criticism that will come to 
my measure will be from those who feel 
that the Federal Government ought not 
to guarantee this paper. But an examina- 
tion and analysis of the history of the 
national bank system of this country will 
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show that there is practically no danger 
in it to the Federal Government. This 
money is only to be issued to National 
' Banks that have unimpaired capital and 
twenty per cent or more surplus and are 
in good healthy condition. These banks 
are at all times subject to the close scrutiny 
and examination of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it should not and would not 
allow banks of doubtful resources to exer- 
cise this high function of issuing currency. 

In the forty-seven years that our national 
bank system has been in operation there 
have been 525 failures. Had a similar 
law to the one I propose been in existence 
during all that time, the government 
would have been required to pay out only 
$2,432,553, or an average of $37,000 per 
year. This is based upon the proposition 
that all of these failing banks had issued 
the full amount of emergency currency pro- 
vided for in my bill. Under the terms of 
my bill, if all the banks had availed them- 
selves of it, there would be an issue of 
about $526,000,000. One-tenth of one 
per cent of this amount would yield 
$526,000, more than ten times the amount 
that would be necessary to reimburse the 
government for its prorata losses. 

The showing since 1896 is still more 
favorable. In these sixteen years the 
government would have only been re- 
quired to pay $197,963, or an average of 
$12,000 per year. One per cent interest 
would produce $5,260,000, so it is per- 
fectly safe to say that the interest that the 
Federal Government would receive on 
these currency issues would many times 
reimburse it for any losses it might sustain 
by reason of having guaranteed the 
payment. 

This plan is so simple and so safe that it 
seems to me it ought to be adopted. The 
country is already quivering under the 
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proposed change in our tariff law. I sin- 
cerely hope that the country may be able 
to withstand its effect, but I doubt very 
seriously whether the country is in con- 
dition to stand the shock that would come 
from a readjustment of our entire monetary 
system such as is proposed in the Aldrich 
or any other general bill thus far introduced 
in Congress. 

This bill would, in my opinion, entirely 
prevent panics and give real elasticity to 
our currency. It would place in the banks 
of the United States about $526,000,000 
of money that could be instantly used in 
case of panic. It would take away from 
banks a nervous condition and they could 
at all times release their excessive reserves 
for the use of business. Banks would not 
get scared because they would know that 
they have in their vaults currency by 
which they could liquidize a part of 
their assets. This plan is certainly an 
improvement over the one contained in 
the Vreeland bill. It relieves any one bank 
from becoming liable for the obligations 
of another. It also relieves a bank from 
exposing its note case to the scrutiny and 
examination of competitors, It leaves 
every bank and every community in a 
position to manage and control its own 
affairs without dictation or espionage by 
anybody except the Federal Government. 
It prevents any locality from cornering 
money. It prevents the bankers of the 
country from expanding and contracting 
currency at will, as they are-under the 
control of the Controller of the Currency 
who must pass on the exigencies that call 
for the circulation of this currency. If 
the danger to the business of the country 
can be thus easily removed, why at this 
time engage in an entire revolution of our 
monetary system with all its attendant 
uncertainty and disquietude? 
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(Continued) 
CHAPTER XXI 


fer a long time. In the blank 

period of unconsciousness which fol- 
lowed he had queer dreams. He was wan- 
dering upon the face of the seas searching 
for Patricia. Then his quest led him 
through the clouds and down into the 
bowels of the earth. 

Through it all there was a sharp sensa- 
tion of pain. This seemed to stimulate 
him in his search, and on and on he 
plunged, but always baffled when victory 
seemed so near. He caught glimpses of 
Patricia’s fair face, pale and partly hidden 
from him, and he cried out her name in an 
agony of fear. 

Darkness supervened, and he was lost 
in some horrible, smoke-filled pit. The 
sun and sky were blotted out of existence 
for him. Blacky’s hideous face glared at 
him, passion-marked, and gloating over 
his helplessness. At first Halliwell shrunk 
from the hideous countenance; then he 
started to his feet with a shriek. The man 
was strangling the life out of Patricia. 
He could stand it no longer. He rose in 
his might and grappled with the foe. 

Gradually consciousness returned to him, 
and he opened his eyes as he sunk back 
in the arms of Mango, who had been 
struggling to hold him from rushing upon 
deck. He lay on his back perfectly still. 
It was dark, but through the gloom he 
could see a ray of light. 

‘‘Where am I, Mango?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Down in the hatch, mister,” the darky 
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replied, watching him with doubtful eyes. 

“How’d I get here?” 

“Youse stumbled here when they shot 
you, an’ then me an’ missus nursed you.” 

“Oh, yes, they hit me,” he replied, 
memory recalling the events. “But who 
was shooting back of us?” 

Mango grinned. 

‘““Missus an’ I took a hand, an’ it was us 
shootin’. Did youse think it was some- 
body else?” 

“You drove them back? They didn’t 
get here? Where is—” 

A startled face peered down the hatch- 
way. Halliwell gave an exclamation of 
joy, and started up the steps. 

“Patricia! You—you—” 

Then he stopped. He was strangely 
weak and wavering. 

“Don’t come up here, please!’ she 
begged. “You must not.” 

“I’m all right now,” he said weakly. 
“But—where are the men?” . 

“They’re forward. They don’t dare 
come back here. Mango and I wounded 
several of them. Red fell, and Sandy had 
to crawl away. Pete and Stumpy are 
the only ones not injured.” 

Halliwell stared incredulously at the 
speaker. She looked pale and careworn, 
for the strain had been intense, but her 
eyes were brave and shining. 

“How long,” he asked, “have I been 
unconscious?” 

“Hours and hours. It seems as if it 
must have been days and weeks,’ she 
answered in a low voice. 
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“And you and Mango have been on 
watch ever since?” 

She nodded. Halliwell lurched up the 
steps determinedly. 

“Then it’s my turn!’ he cried. 
going to take my watch, if—if—” 

He reached the deck, but would have 
fallen had Patricia not supported him. 
He smiled weakly up into her face. 

“What a weakling a little thing like a 
bullet can make of a man!” he murmured— 
“and all in a few hours.” 

“Oh, but you lost a lot of blood!’ she 
quivered. “I—I thought it would never 
stop.” 

“You dressed it beautifully,” said Halli- 
well, looking at the bandage tightly drawn 
across his shoulders. 

Everything was still on deck. The crew 
were forward nursing their own wounds 
or holding a council of war. Halliwell soon 
learned of the events which had followed 
the shooting, after he fell. Patricia and 
Mango had opened such a steady fire on 
the men that they were forced to retreat. 

While Mango watched above, she had 
dressed his wounds. When the fever set in 
he struggled and fought until Mango had 
to come to her assistance. Then for hours 
she had watched while the two had wrestled 
in the hatch below. 

The scene was too dreadful to repeat. 
With the danger of another attack ever 
threatening, Patricia had guarded and 
listened while Halliwell raved and struggled 
in the torments of delirium. More than 
once it seemed as if human nature could 
stand the strain no longer, and the girl 
quivered and shook under the agony of 
mind and body. 

Night was approaching—a calm, tropical 
night that would have been entrancing for 
its beauty if the savagery of men had not 
spoiled it. Ahead a fog bank had loomed 
up like a great mist rising out of the sea. 

With night closing about them the 
three in the hatch were not sure that it 
was a fog or a storm cloud hugging the 
horizon. The crew had evinced a great 
interest in the sight, and for a long time 
Stumpy had been studying it through 
glasses. There was a subdued excitement 
among the crew, and for a time they seemed 
to lose all interest in their enemies cooped 
up in the stern. 
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The subdued glow of the sunset was fol- 
lowed by a brilliant twilight which bathed 
the phosphorescent sea in an uncanny, if 
beautiful, halo of purple shadows. The 
deepening twilight of the tropical evening 
foreshadowed the coming of the galaxy 
of twinkling gems that studded the 
zenith. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the stars 
popped out of the eternal blue, glinting 
and scintillating with all the brilliancy of 
meteors, and the great Southern cross 
emerged from the obscurity of the azure 
depth to rival the flash of the heaving sea. 
No lunar display had ever seemed quite 
so beautiful, nor quite so welcome. In 
the mighty white path dancing across the 
ocean all objects were made as distinct as 
though it were day. 

Patricia gazed in awe and wonder at 
the sight. Even Halliwell forgot his pain 
under the witchery of the moment. Then 
he said, with his mind upon present 
difficulties: 

“This moonlight will make our night 
watch easier.” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, “I was afraid 
they would overcome us when darkness 
fell. But now the deck is as light as in 
the day.” 

“Let me watch a while,’ begged Halli- 
well. “You take a rest, while Mango and 
I stand guard.” 

But the night was too glorious for sleep. 
Patricia lay on the deck watching the 
moon and stars, and listened to the surge 
of the sea. Once or twice she nodded. 
She even slept at intervals, but for the 
most part all three remained awake. 

The yacht slipped smoothly and noise- 
lessly through the phosphorescent sea. 
Forward the disgruntled crew watched 
and waited, but their minds were not bur- 
dened by any witchery of the night. The 
lust of gold had partly softened their 
wounds of body and mind. The nearness 
of their treasure had awakened them to 
new excitement. Even the spirit of re- 
venge had yielded temporarily to the passion 
of a great selfishness. As the night wore 
on, and the moon rode high in the heavens, 
they watched eagerly the mist bank that 
ever hung above the horizon ahead of them. 
As it failed to disappear or vanish into 
mist their hopes increased. 
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It was well toward morning before they 
attempted a half-hearted sortie. Pete and 
Stumpy crouched along the rail, keeping 
well within the shadow of the cabin and 
flattening themselves at times to avoid 
detection. It was undertaken in the hope 
that the weary foe was sleeping or at least 
lulled into a sense of security by the long 
silence of the crew. 

Nearer and nearer the two men ap- 
proached, and with every step their 
courage and ferocity increased. Their 
victims were unconscious of their approach. 
There was only a short intervening space 
of open deck to cross. A rush and a short, 
sharp battle would end all. 

Stumpy touched Pete, and at the signal 
they started to rise for the final attack. 
It was well planned, and its execution 
was almost complete, 

Halliwell, rousing himself from a doze 
by a sharp pain in his chest, started vio- 
lently at the sight of two shadows dark- 
ening the deck twenty feet away. At first 
he was confused and puzzled. It seemed 
like a continuation of his feverish dreams. 
Then the shadows assumed gigantic size; 
they were rushing toward him; they were 
now upon him. 

With a yell he sprang up. His right 
hand gripped his automatic. Without 
intelligent consciousness his fingers worked 
the weapon, and there poured from it a 
volley of leaden missiles that awoke the 
echoes of the night. He saw one of the 
shadows reel and topple; the other halted, 
and then slunk away. The fallen shadow 
appeared to move, slowly and painfully, 
but it was away from and not toward him. 

Patricia, startled from her dreaming, 
leaped to her feet in a paroxysm of fear. 
Halliwell pulled her down behind the 
shelter just as a bullet whistled over her 
head. Mango was on his feet, too, firing 
blindly into the air. ; 

But the battle was over. The first 
repulse had satisfied Pete and Stumpy 
that the foe was watchful and ready. 
They cursed each other for allowing them- 
selves to be led into a trap. They were 
sure-now that the repulse had been care- 
fully planned, and instead of taking the 
enemy off their guard they had been lured 
into a position that made them easy 
targets for the guns. 
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If they only knew how near they had 
come to carrying the day! Halliwell 
shuddered as he recalled it. Nothing but 
the twinge of pain from his wound had 
awakened him in time. 

He did not like to speak of it to the 
otaers. To Patricia’s inquiring eyes he 
answered. briefly: 

“They tried to get us. But I think that 
will serve as a lesson for the night.” 

It did. There was no further attack. 
The night wore away. The moon departed, 
but its face was barely obscured by the 
horizon before the first streak of day 
appeared in the east. With a sigh of 
relief they watched the welcome signs of 
the rising sun as it pushed upward in 
great bars of spreading light. 

Then as the sea became illuminated a 
cry of joy escaped their lips. The sight 
which met their eyes was enough to make 
the heart gallop and the breath to come 
in spasmodic gasps. 


CHAPTER XXII 


The sun rose out of the sea, bathing it 
with its golden-tinted rays. But it was 
not alone the sea that it lighted up with 
its magic. Directly ahead of them, ap- 
parently not more than half a mile distant, 
was a lovely, sun-lit island, its shores 
of coral and white sand, and its interior 
clothed with rich, tropical vegetation. 
Waving palm trees marked the dividing 
line between the coral beach and the 
richer soil of the higher levels. 

They could hear the pounding of the 
surf on the reef that guarded the island 
on all sides. It was all like a magic picture 
of some necromancer—this island which 
had risen so suddenly out of the sea. 

Forward Blacky and his crew were 
assembled in eager anticipation. To them 
the appearance of the island brought joy 
of a different nature. Here was the 
treasure trove of their search. They 
recognized it, and without stopping the 
engines the yacht circled the island to find 
an entrance between the coral reefs to the 
quiet lagoon that indented one side. 

“Patricia!” Halliwell whispered. ‘“‘It’s 
the island—isn’t it?” 

The girl was looking with dry, feverish 
eyes at the shore, and his words fell un- 
heeding on her ears. Halliwell?understood 
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and silently pressed her hand. What 
must this home-coming be to her! What 
memories it stirred within her! What 
would she find thereon to reward her for 
her years of toil and self-denial! 

Suddenly the tears started in her eyes. 
“Oh, I can’t look!’’ she cried excitedly. 
“T can’t look! I—I—I’m afraid!” 

Now that she had reached the goal of 
her endeavor she was afraid to cross it, 
fearful of the mute signs of the tragedy of 
long ago. 

“Patricia, dear—” 

Then Halliwell stopped; he could find 
no words to comfort her. What could a 
man say? He permitted her to sob while 
he petted her hands as though she were a 
child. 

When the sobbing ceased she looked up 
at him with a wan little smile. “How 
foolish I am!’’ she murmured. “I must be 
brave. I—I—know that I may not 
expect to find them, but—” 

“We never know what the future holds 
for us,”’ Halliwell philosophized brokenly. 
“Hope is better than despair. If we’re 
disappointed then we can say that we 
played the game well. Life is all that way.” 

In his soul Halliwell was convinced that 
the results of the trip could only be dis- 
appointing to the girl. It was inconceivable 
that a couple had existed alone on the 
island for upward of twenty years. Or if 
they still lived— 

Halliwell shuddered, and in his heart 
prayed that death had mercifully released 
them from their sufferings long ago. A 
third of an ordinary life time marooned on 
a lonely island meant—well, the law of 
life was for man and beast to revert to 
primal instincts and conditions when freed 
from the control of others of their kind. 

What would Patricia find if they still 
existed on the island? Halliwell had read 
of marooned sailors degenerating into wild 
beasts, or worse yet dragging out an exis- 
tence of bestial insanity. The loneliness, 
the deprivation, the intense despair could 
mean only one thing. Some robust souls 
like the mythical Robinson Crusoe might 
rise superior to their environment and 
subjugate nature, but outside of fiction 
what data had anyone for believing such 
things. It would be more merciful for 
Patricia to find her parents dead than to 
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meet them in flesh and blood, he reflected. 
Their ways and her ways were as far apart 
as the two poles; they were of the past, 
she of the present. Even the bonds of 
blood relationship could hardly be expected 
to bridge the gap. : 

Suddenly the yacht changed its course 
and swung directly toward the breakers 
that were curling and foaming on the edge 
of the coral reef. Between them was a 
channel of blue water artfully concealed 
from view, a few hundred feet away. 

Ahead a deep gash in the hills marked 
the entrance to a quiet cove, where the 
crew proceeded to pilot the yacht with 
the skill of navigators who knew their 
bearings well. As they passed the coral 
reefs and entered the quieter waters, a 
full view of the beautiful scene was afforded. 

Birds rose in flocks at their approach 
and soared high in the air with loud screech- 
ings. The white line of beach shone like 
ivory in contrast to the blue of the water 
and the green of the verdure in the back- 
ground. Beyond, the hills rose in serried 
ranks of tropical luxuriance, the colors 
changing with each step upward. 

Then as the eye followed the curve of 
the beach and the sky-line of hills, it was 
halted by the sight of an object that did 
not belong to the landscape. At a dis- 
tance from the sea it might have been mis- 
taken for a lonely palm tree waving its 
ragged fronds in the wind—a solitary 
sentinel on the hill-top. 

But from their nearby position its char- 
acter was easily defined. It was a white 
rag—a signal of distress—floating from 
the top of a dead tree stump. 

Every eye was directed toward it. Even 
Blacky and his crew stared in amazement 
at this indication of human presence on 
the island. They looked from the flag 
into each other’s eyes. What queries 
rose to their lips Halliwell never knew. 
He was conscious only of a pointing hand 
by his side, and then a white face was 
turned to him. 

The next moment a little cry escaped 
Patricia’s lips—a cry of mingled hope, 
joy and pain. She swayed an instant, and 
then reeled toward Halliwell. He caught 
her in his arms and held her there as she 
sobbed in hysterical abandon. 

The yacht nosed its way up the quiet 
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cove under half speed, creeping warily 
through the blue waters to avoid any 
treacherous coral point that might trip her. 
As they rounded a point of headland that 
jutted far into the water the machinery 
stopped and the anchor chain rattled with 
a splash into the water. 

But the yacht’s momentum had not 
been checked before a cry of amazement 
went up from nearly every throat on 
board. The discovery of the flying signal 
was nothing to the startling sight which 
now met their gaze. 

In swinging around the headland, a 
part of the beach and cove was opened to 
their view that had until then been con- 
cealed. The inner sweep of the coral 
beach took a sharp dip, and at the very 
middle of the crescent they saw the most 
amazing thing of all. 

Huddled together on the shore, partly 
protected by the palm trees and sur- 
rounded by verdant flowers and creeping 
vines, were a dozen primitive houses, or 
rather huts made of the bark and fronds of 
the palms. The surprise of the crew was 
so great that they merely stared in open- 
eyed wonder. Halliwell gasped and Pa- 
tricia gripped his hand with nervous 
energy. 

“What does it mean?” she gasped. 

Halliwell shook his head and replied: 

“It’s the wrong island. This one is 
inhabited by quite a colony.” 

“Then—then—” 

Patricia, with her hopes suddenly dashed 
to earth, could not finish. 3 

“T fancy Blacky and his crew are con- 
siderably disturbed about it, too,” he 
said. 

This was quite evident. A hasty con- 
sultation was being held forward. But 
while they talked and argued, a commotion 
started on the shore. From the huts a 
stream of men, women and children ap- 
peared. There was a wild shout from 
them, and hands were waved frantically 
as the people rushed from the huts to the 
shore. 

A dozen small boats of home manufac- 
ture—canoes of bark and solid logs,- row- 
boats clumsily fashioned, and lanteen- 
rigged sail-boats—were drawn upon the 
shore, and toward these the motley collec- 
tion of people rushed. 
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Before Blacky or his crew could arrive 
at any decision, or even give the order to 
weigh anchor and retreat, the yacht was 
surrounded by the horde of small boats. 
They were manned by white people, and 
not by dusky savages. They were un- 
mistakably men of European origin. Their 
costumes were strange and of scanty cut, 
with legs and arms bared and bronzed by 
the sun, and heads covered with cool palm- 
leaf caps. 

They climbed up the sides of the yacht 
with the nimbleness of monkeys. When 
they stood there they turned first to 
Blacky and the crew, and welcomed them 
with cries of delight. Then seeing the 
group at the stern they rushed toward them. 

One bronzed fellow seized Halliwell by 
the hand, and exclaimed: 

“Welcome, welcome, friend! Welcome 
to Junta! How did you find us? It’s the 
first ship that we’ve seen in a decade! 
Welcome! Welcome!” 

The others crowded about them, and 
still others climbed up the steep sides of 
the yacht to join in the demonstration. 
They were like prisoners who had suddenly 
been given their first glimpse of daylight 
after years of darkness. They talked clam- 
orously, almost incoherently, asking ques- 
tions of the great outside world, but never 
waiting for a reply. 

Patricia had stood apart, trembling and 
cowering before the invaders, gazing at 
them with half fearful eyes. Halliwell 
noticed her shrinking and approached her 
side with a quick step. Then remembering 
her great secret and mission, he turned to 
one of the men. 

“Do you know of a man named Horace 
Shelton? Did he ever live here?” 

For reply the men pointed forward. 
They did not speak, but their actions 
were plainer than words. Climbing over 
the side of the yacht was a stalwart blonde 
giant, with a patriarchal look in his mild 
blue eyes. He had been one of the last 
to reach the yacht. 

“Captain Shelton—he’s the head of our 
community.” 

The bronzed fellow who spoke smiled 
and waved his hand toward the late comer. 
Patricia uttered a little inarticulate cry 
and leaned heavily on Halliwell’s arm. 

“Then he—” 
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He did not finish. A strange scene was 
being enacted on the fore-deck of the 
yacht. The blonde giant had stopped sud- 
denly; the smile of welcome on his lips 
vanished, and the blue eyes flashed a 
quick recognition. He drew himself up 
to his full height and gazed with terrible 
earnestness at the crew. He swept them 
from head to foot. Stumpy, Red and 
Pete retreated a pace. Sandy seemed to 
shrivel up and even Blacky trembled as 
though stricken by sudden fear. 

Then the man spoke in a voice of de- 
nunciation: “So you’ve come back—after 
twenty years—for the gold! Blacky, you 
devil!—and you, Sandy, Red, Pete and 
Stumpy, and where’s Jim? Is he here, 
too?’ 

He swept his eyes aft. They met 
the group of his own people clustered 
around the hatch. Then they returned to 
Blacky and his men. A smile parted his 
lips. 

“Jim isn’t with you?” he said. - “Dead, 
perhaps—gone to pay his final reckoning 
for his crimes. I wish he could be here. 
I think he would appreciate this little 
welcome.” 

The bitterness suddenly died out of his 
voice. When he spoke again he seemed 
triumphant. 

“Didn’t expect to find me alive, did 
you Blacky?—and with friends? Well, 
you’ve waited a long time for the gold. 
I knew you would come for it in time. 
That’s what I’ve waited for and lived for. 
Well, it’s here, you devil!—waiting for 
you. Expected to take it away in this 
yacht, did you?” 

He laughed harshly, but suddenly his 
face grew grave and serious. A flush of 
anger entered his eyes; the veins swelled 
on his forehead, and the great knotted 
muscles of arms and legs grew tense and 
taut. 

He sprang forward, his hands working 
spasmodically as if eager to clench the 
throat of Blacky. 

“‘Where’s my baby?’ hecried. ‘“Where’s 
my little girl—my—” 

Blacky raised a hand to intercept the 
attack, but his pistol was knocked from 
it, and the giant caught him by the throat 
with a grip that would have strangled him 
in a few seconds. Great as Blacky’s 
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strength was, it was not equal to that of 
this outraged father. All the passion of 
years of waiting was flung into that 
desperate attack. 

The two went down on the deck with a 
crash. The rest of the crew made as if 
to go to their leader’s assistance, but a 
crowd of swarthy men closed in upon 
them, and before they could draw their 
weapons they were disarmed. 

Patricia, who had witnessed this scene 
from the stern, suddenly gasped and 
straightened herself. 

“Oh, let me go to them! Let me go!” 

She broke away from Halliwell’s grasp 
and rushed along the deck. When she 
reached the side of the men, Blacky was 
purple in the face, choking and gasping 
as the relentless grip of the blonde giant 
tightened and held him down on the deck. 
The others had formed a circle around the 
combatants, and were silently watching 
the conflict. 

Patricia knelt by their side and placed 
a hand on one of the bronzed, knotted arms. 
Looking up into the face of the victor she 
said with tears in her voice: 

“Please don’t kill him! 
Patricia!” 

The man stared at her, the lust of ven- 
geance still in his bloodshot eyes. He did 
not comprehend, and the fingers held their 
vise-like grip until Blacky choked and 
gasped violently for breath. 

“Please don’t! Don’t—for my sake!” 

The hands slowly relaxed a little. The 
eyes of the man wavered. Then in a voice, 
thick and almost inarticulate: 

“You? You—are—” 

“Yes, yes, I am Patricia, your daughter.” 

Horace Shelton rose stiffly to his feet. 
The hand that had so recently sought the 
death of another was raised to his fore- 
head. His brain was confused and be- 
wildered. 

“You—you—are Patricia?” 
mured incredulously. 

“Yes—l am your daughter. Father!” 

The giant stood in an agony of be- 
wilderment for another moment. Then 
swiftly he picked her up in his arms and 
strained her to his bosom. 

“My baby!—my little girl! my Pa- 
tricia,” he cried. And the tears rolled 
down his cheeks in streams. 


I—I—am 


he mur- 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

For a time utter confusion and be- 
wilderment marked every face. The 
attack on Blacky had warned the men 
from the island that a bitter foe instead of 
a friend had invaded their home, and 
quick to understand their leader they had 
rallied to his assistance. 

They outnumbered the foe seven to 
one, and resistance was hopeless. They 


were unarmed, except for the weapons. 


nature had supplied them at their birth, 
but they ware stalwart, swarthy fellows, 
with the bronzed skin and muscular de- 
velopment that life in the open had given, 
and they were formidable in a fight. 

The crew were held prisoners until 
Horace Shelton could recover from his 
emotions. Blacky slowly came back to 
consciousness. The fearful strangle hold 
had nearly ended his existence. Weak 
and exhausted by his wounds he was in 
no condition to offer further resistance. 
With the rest of his crew, he was taken 
ashore and temporarily held a prisoner. 

The presence of the colony on the island 
was as great a mystery to Blacky and his 
men as to Halliwell and Patricia. It was 
a thriving little village of perhaps thirty- 
five souls in all. There were five women 
in the colony, including Patricia’s mother 
and ten children of various ages. 

For nearly twenty years this little band 
had lived and thrived without once com- 
municating with the outside world. No 
ships ever passed that way, and the island 
was unknown to any of the navies or 
geological surveys of the world. It was 
a mere speck in the great southern seas, 
lost to all civilization, but self-sustaining 
and independent. 

The story of the little colony’s exis- 
tence began shortly after the marooning 
of Horace Shelton and his wife Una. For 
a time the couple had depended upon the 
few stores which the men left behind. 
Then, as they realized that they had to 
face an unknown future with none to help, 
they set about establishing a home on the 
island with such comforts as they could 
obtain. 

They built a palm leaf hut in the shel- 
tered cove, planted a garden with a few 
seeds they had, caught some of the wild 
goats on the island, and spent their time 
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fishing, hunting or working about their 
home. In their strenuous effort to keep 
alive and cheer each other, their grief for 
the loss of their baby was partly assuaged. 

Thus a full year passed, and they were 
partly reconciled to the monotony of the 
life. In each other’s love they found some 
compensation for their great loss. Then 
one day they were awakened to a new and 
wonderful change. 

During a three day’s hurricane, which 
swept the island and destroyed most of 
their crops, a full-rigged ship was wrecked 
on the coral reef just outside of the quiet 
lagoon. It had been blown hundreds of 
miles out of its course to break its back 
on the white coral of the dangerous reef. 

Horace Shelton had fashioned a boat 
out of the wood and bark of the palm 
trees, and with this he hurried to the 
wreck as soon as the wind and waves per- 
mitted. There he found crew and pas- 
sengers, numbering nearly a score, anx- 
iously waiting to be rescued. They had 
endured the agonies of shipwreck with 
little hope or expectation of relief, 

He took them off in his boat, a few at 
a time, and safely landed them in the cove. 
When the last was rescued, he assumed 
leadership of the men, and got them to 
help save all they could possibly salvage 
from the wreck. 

The ship slowly went to pieces, but for 
a week the men toiled desperately. to save 
such articles as they might need on land. 
One of the ship’s long boats that had been 
washed ashore was picked up where it had 
been battered by the storm, and this 
greatly facilitated salvaging the wreck. 

With these additional supplies the 
colony was not so badly off. New huts 
were built to shelter them, and new gardens 
planted. The men gathered in more of 
the wild goats to domesticate for their 
milk. 

As the prospects of getting away from 
the island were unpromising, it was de- 
cided to organize a village community 
and make laws and regulations for govern- 
ing it. Horace Shelton was made head of 
the colony, and with the assistance of two 
others rules were enforced. A great bird 
colony on the south end of the island was 
at first raided by the gunners, but this was 
stopped. The birds were encouraged to 
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roost there, and the colony was thus 
kept supplied with eggs during its entire 
existence. 

A year passed, and no ship appeared. 
Those who had eagerly looked for an ex- 
pected rescue began to lose faith. The 
prospects of spending the remainder of 
their lives on the lonely island frightened 
and depressed a few; but the older and 
wiser heads counseled patience and hope. 

But the months and years passed by 
with never a sign of a sail. Gradually 
the members of the colony grew recon- 
ciled to their fate. After all the island 
could be made to furnish them with the 
necessities of life. Tropical fruits were 
abundant, and fish were plentiful in the 
lagoon. There were sea-fowl and eggs; 
the domesticated goats furnished milk, and 
in time the animals were bred for their 
meat and hides. 

A fine bubbling spring flowed from the 
hills into the ocean to furnish them with 
all the fresh water they needed for drink- 
ing and cooking. They soon learned to 
strip the fibre from the trees and wild 
plants to weave in cloth, and from this 
the women fashioned clothes to wear. 

The tropical climate was mild and de- 
lightful. Little protection was needed 
from sun, wind or rain. With the excep- 
tion of occasional hurricanes in the stormy 
season, they enjoyed immunity from 
severe weather conditions. 

Thus for nearly twenty years the colony 
had existed. Children were born, and 
marriages celebrated. In that time only 
three deaths had occurred, and the colony 
had every prospect of increasing steadily 
in numbers. 

All hope of rescue had long since been 
abandoned—abandoned by all except the 
head of the community. His conviction 
was strong that Jim Everard, Blacky and 
the rest of the crew would eventually 
return,to claim the treasure buried on the 
island. 

“When they come,” he,had promised 
the members of the colony, “we shall be 
prepared for them.” B 

The story of the treasure was common 
knowledge to all the inhabitants of the 
island, but the millionsJin"gold, silver and 
plate meant no more to them than so 
much sand. No attempt was made to 
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guard it. It was carelessly stored in one 
of the huts where no thieves or burglars 
attempted to break in and steal it. It was 
common property, and if rescue came it 
was to be divided pro rata among the 
people. 

The coming of the yacht Margaret in 
the early morning. had awakened the in- 
habitants from a twenty-year sleep that 
almost precipitated a panic. At first it 
had seemed like a dream, an illusion, a 
mirage of the deep. For a score of years 
they had waited and hoped in vain, and 
here before their eyes itt the early morning 
was the fulfillment of their dreams. 

Even Horace Shelton had forgotten his 
expectation of meeting his old enemies. 
He had ascended the sides of the yacht 
with no thought of vengeance. There was 
nothing but welcome in his heart and 
mind. But the sight of Blacky, Stumpy, 
Red and Pete had opened afresh the old 
wound and awakened the slumbering 
passion of hate. 

It was a wonderful reunion of parents 
and daughter. Patricia, the stolen baby, 
had returned to the island from which she 
had been kidnapped in the full maturity 
of glorious womanhood. The mother who 
had mourned in secret for the babe of her 
bosom looked upon this beautiful creature 
with something akin to awe and wonder. 

“You must give me time, dear,” she 
pleaded with a smile, “to adjust myself. 
It seems so strange—so unreal! You left 
me a tiny baby, and you return to me a 
beautiful woman.” 

“Yes, mother dear, I had the advantage 
of you,” replied Patricia happily. “I had 
a picture of you. See, it looks like you.” 

“Tt was taken in New Orleans—let me 
see, twenty-five years ago. , What™a long 
time!” 

“Twenty-five years!” echoed the big 
blonde husband by her side. “Yes, 
twenty-five years, and you were twenty 
then—and as beautiful as—” 

The face ofjthe mother was lighted up 
with a smile. 

“As beautiful as our lovely daughter 
now,” she finished¥for her{husband. 

HoraceJShelton‘ looked from mother to 
daughter, and then shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “‘as beautiful as you are now. No 
woman is more beautiful in my eyes.” 
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“Oh, that I may have a husband who will 
think the same of me when I’m mother’s 
age!” interrupted Patricia, clasping her 
arms about her father’s neck. 

A twinkle came into the blue eyes. “I 
think, my dear,” he murmured, “there is 
some one who would like to qualify for 
that honor now.” 

“You mean—” Then Patricia blushed 
as charmingly as arose. Her father patted 
her on the arm. 

“He loves you, dear,” he said gently, 
“and I hope you feel the same toward him. 
Any man who would follow a woman down 
here under the circumstances should have 
some reward. Don’t you think so?” 

She looked up into his eyes. 

“Would you approve of my marrying 
your old enemy’s nephew?” 

A frown gathered on the bearded face. 
For a moment he walked the floor in silence, 
Patricia watching him narrowly. 

“Jim Everard did me a fearful wrong,” 
he finally said, haltingly. “I can never 
forget or forgive. I hoped some day to 
meet him and have a final reckoning. But 
fate has taken the punishment out of my 
hands. He is dead—then let us forget 
him.” 

Patricia waited. 

“As for his nephew,” he finally con- 
cluded, ‘‘we have no right to judge him by 
the foul deeds of another. Yes, Patricia, 
if you love him you have my blessing.” 

She turned her face upward and im- 
pulsively kissed him. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The yacht Margaret lay at anchor for 
two weeks in the cove of the island of 
Junta. In that time great preparations 
were made for the departure of the colon- 
ists. The quiet, unbroken life appealed 
to many of the older ones, and they were 
averse to leaving their tropical home; 
but others of the younger set were eager 
to return to the great world beyond. 

After much discussion it was decided 
to break up the colony and return in a 
body. 

The capacity of the yacht would be 
taxed to its utmost in carrying all of the 
people back, but arrangements were 
finally perfected. The treasure was stored 
ir the hold of the yacht—still under no 
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lock and key. It was common property, 
and no one distrusted another. Their 
ideal communal life had bred in them 
trust and self-reliance. The ordinary 
temptations of civilization had not been 
in their midst for years. 

There was one problem which faced the 
people, and discussion often waxed hot 
and excited over the settlement of it. 
Blacky and his companions were prisoners 
on their hands. Their past misdeeds were 
known and carefully considered. What 
punishment should be meted out to them? 
Horace Shelton favored taking them back 
on the yacht and delivering them over to 
the authorities for trial. Some of the men 
demanded immediate trial, sentence and 
execution. They were the duly consti- 
tuted authorities on the island, and they 
had the power to make and execute their 
own laws. The death penalty could be 
passed by them as legally as by any tri- 
bunal in civilized lands. 

Finally, Horace Shelton cut the Gordian 
knot. Three propositions were put to 
Blacky, Pete, Stumpy, Red and Sandy, 
individually and collectively. They could 
take the choice of one and abide by the 
results, namely: immediate execution, 
return on the yacht to be delivered over 
to justice in New York, or abandonment 
on the Island of Junta. 

“And if you choose the latter,” the head 
of the colony added, “I will leave with 
you sufficient of the treasure to make it 
worth while if you should ever be rescued 
by a passing ship. It will be yours to 
have, to keep, and to fight over.” 

The men unanimously chose to remain 
behind. There was a possibility of rescue 
and freedom. Hope springs eternally 
fresh in the human mind, and it brought 
to the outlaws a new lease of life. What 
might not happen in the course of a year? 

Preparations for departure were carried 
on with this settlement in mind. On the 
day of the sailing of the Margaret, the five 
men were to be released. All the provisions 
and equipments for living were to be left 
behind for the outlaws to use. It was a 
just and liberal sentence, and its execu- 
tion could be enforced without danger to 
anyone. 

As the day for the departure approached, 
Halliwell and Patricia wandered over the 
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island, searching out nooks and corners 
to gather mementoes of the visit to take 
back with them. To Patricia every part 
of the island was sacred and interesting. 
It was here that her parents had been 
marooned, and through the long years 
of their banishment they had lived in each 
other’s love. 

The cove; the pirates’ cache; the bird 
colony; the coral reef where the ship had 
been wrecked; the hill from whose summit 
the flag of distress had floated for years; 
the interior jungle where the wild goats 
lived—all these were dear to her, and she 
never tired of visiting them. 

Halliwell was her constant companion 
in these trips. He helped her climb the 
hills, carried her over the coral strand at 
low water, fended off the twigs and ferns 
as they broke a new trail through the 
tropical jungle, and paddled the small 
boat in which they completely circled the 
island. In the tropical warmth of the 
small paradise they often fell to dreaming 
dreams and building castles in the air. 
Sunburned by the exposure, the delicate 
beauty of Patricia took on a warmer and 
richer toloring. To Halliwell she was a 
nymph of the wood or a mermaid of the 
water rising from the clear blue of the 
lagoon. Then on the warm sands, with 
the spice-laden south winds wafting frag- 
rant perfume to them, with the sun pouring 
its golden glow in soft, tremulous waves 
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upon their heads like a benediction, with 
the birds flecking the blue with their white 
breasts as they darted seaward in sportive 
freedom, they whispered their love and 
opened wide the gates to a new and won- 
derful happiness. 

Hand in hand they returned to the 
village. The glow of new life was on their 
faces and shining in their eyes. The 
people welcomed them with open arms, 
for they knew the secret before the happy 
young couple told it. Horace Shelton, 
gazing into his wife’s eyes, smiled. 

“My dear, the world is still young,” he 
whispered softly. “It is always young so 
long as love is in it.” 

* ca po 

The yacht Margaret steamed out of the 
cove two days later. Standing on the 
deck a score or more of people waved 
farewell to their old home. There were 
tears in their eyes and conflicting emotions 
fought in their breast for mastery. 

On the rim of the beach, five swarthy, 
ugly-looking men watched the departure of 
the yacht. As if by pre-arrangement they 
raised their hands and shook their fists, 
while their mouths filled the air with 
fervent maledictions. 

So long as the yacht was visible on the 
horizon they watched and waited. Then 
they turned and looked at one another 
with unrest and suspicion. They were 
still stirred by the lure of the treasure. 


(THE END) 


THE SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


By JO. HARTMAN 


id one false chord upon Life’s lyre I struck 
And to the rest I gave the measure due— 
You say the echo ling’ring last of all 
Would be the one which did not ring quite true? 


Would, then, my harmonies all count for naught, 
The patient, earnest toil of years be vain? 
Ah, no! Should one short chord be out of tune 


The others would sound sweeter in refrain! 



































Erecting a City of Palaces 


by Hamilton Wright 


HAT American is there residing 

W east of the Rocky Mountains who 

has not at some time in his life 
dreamed of a trip to the Pacific Coast? All 
eyes are now focussed on America’s 1915 
Panama celebration at San Francisco, and 
hundreds of thousands. of people are al- 
ready economizing, and making plans for 
the long journey and splendid outing of 
“the immemorial year.” 

The gates of America’s Panama cele- 
bration, the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition, will swing open to visitors from 
all parts of the world on February 20, 
1915, but development in all phases of the 
exposition is so far advanced that even 
at this time it is possible to outline defi- 
nitely a picture that will greet visitors in 
1915. 

In its unique brilliancy and splendor 
the Panama Pacific International Exposi- 
tion will be totally unlike any of the great- 
est world’s expositions of America and 
Europe. 

The displays of foreign lands will be 
the most comprehensive ever shown. Of 
the-nations that will take part, and this 


includes all the great powers, it is probable 
that each one will be more elaborately 
represented than at any international cele- 
bration ever held outside its own boun- 
daries. 

The assured participation of the powers 
of the world and of the American states 
promises that the most complete and 
varied exhibition in history will be dis- 
played within the walls of the marvelous 
city of color and flowers upon the shores 
of San Francisco Bay. 

Final details of the exposition plan have 
long been completed and work in all the 
departments has so far progressed that a 
picture may be presented of the exposition 
as it will appear when the exhibits of the 
world are installed within its spacious halls, 
when palms, evergreens, and great massed 
banks of flowers will lend warmth to the 
classic facades of the buildings and to the 
statuary, and when, as he enters the Golden 
Gate, the visitor in 1915 may behold, 
standing out against the background of 
the encircling hills, the huge four hundred 
foot tower of the Administration building. 
The tower, rising from a base one acre in 
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area and flanked on either side by domes, 
towers, and minarets from 135 to 270 
feet in height, will dominate the huge 
massed group of buildings that, from the 





Great Cascade in the form of a staircase in the East or Festive Court. 
This Court will be one of three great Courts dividing the central group 
of Exposition Palaces from north to south. The waters of the Cas- 
cade, springing from a mysterious source, will flow into two great 


Fountains. 


Golden Gate, will appear as a single city 
of palaces, almost a mighty walled city 
of the Orient. 

A vast army of workmen is now trans- 
forming the grounds, which extend from 
the foot of Van Ness Avenue almost to 
the limits of the Golden Gate, a distance 
of nearly three miles. The first of the 
buildings was completed in January and 
now is occupied by the forces directing 
construction. Work upon five of the 
huge exhibit palaces is under way and the 
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The Court, representing the finest type of architecture 
of the Spanish Renaissance, is designed for pageantry upon a colossal 
scale. Here Pageants, surpassing the Durbar of India, will be enacted. 
The great tower, 270 feet high, at the northern entrance of the Court, 
will contain a great pipe organ with echo organs in the smaller towers 
Mr. Louis C. Mullgardt, architect of the Fisheries Building at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, is the designer of this Court. 













frame-work of immense Machinery Hall, 
the largest single structure, is almost com- 


pleted. The building, covering more than 


eight acres, will be 967 feet long and 367 
feet wide. Huge vaulted naves 
running, throughout its length 
will rise 122 feet. All the main 
exhibit palaces are under con- 
struction, and all will be com- 
pleted, under contract, by June, 
1914. Then the landscape 
gardeners will adorn with mil- 
lions of plants and flowers the 
grounds, which are now’ being 
covered with loam. Every de- 
tail of the exposition will have 
been perfected months before 
its opening, and the first visitor 
in 1915 will find every exhibit 
completely installed. 

Other plans are being carried 
out as rapidly as those which 
relate to construction. Through- 
out the world exhibits are being 
prepared or arranged for; many 
of the exhibits will be very cost- 
ly, a number exceeding in value 
a quarter million of dollars. The 
interest of the commercial world 
in the Panama canal and in 
America’s great Panama cele- 
bration is attested by the fact 
that demands made for exhibit 
space almost exhaust the total 
available area. Undoubtedly 
the most important phase of an 
international exposition from an 
industrial and educational 
standpoint lies in the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of exhib- 
its so that these shall convey 
the greatest lesson to the visi- 
tor. The classification by which 


. the exhibits of the world will be displayed 


in the vast exhibit halls at San Francisco 
has been perfected under the direction of 
Dr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, undoubtedly the 
foremost exposition authority in the world 
today. It is pronounced the most advanced 
ever adopted at a universal exposition. 
Quite as interesting as the exhibits 
though touching a different angle of life, 
will be the “amusement” features pre- 
sented in the concessions district. The 
concessions will be the most original ever 
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shown and will embrace such new enter- 
prises as a working model of the Panama 
canal, with a capacity of handling two 
thousand people through its locks every 
twenty minutes; a reproduction of the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, by the Santa 
Fe Railway; a panorama depicting the 
battles of Napoleon;. another illustrating 
the evolution of the American Dread- 
naught; submarine boats which will dive 
into a great lake into which will 
be gathered strange fish and 
plants from tropical waters, 
visitors will view marine life 
through the portholes of the 
boats. Almost three thousand 
applications for concessions have 
been received, involving an out- 
lay of more than sixty million 
dollars. In both America and 
Europe purveyors of amuse- 
ments are actively completing 
the details of a marvelous series 
of concessions to be presented 
in the amusement center. 
* * * 

A varied program of events 
of international interest and 
importance to extend through- 
out the exposition term, from 
February 20 to December 4, is 
assured. The most spectacular 
of the varied events will be com- 
prised in the assemblage of bat- 
tleships of the nations of the 
world in San Francisco bay. This 
composite fleet of the navies of 
the world, the largest interna- 
tional fleet ever assembled, will 
gather in San Francisco harbor 
shortly before the opening of 
the exposition. All the great 


or cruisers. 





tary director of the exposition. Foreign 
troops and American militia and regulars 
will take part in the competitive drills and 
maneuvers during which it is anticipated 
there. will be assembled nearly fifty 
thousand troops, including many detach- 
ments from the crack regiments of foreign 
nations such as the Tenth Hussars, the 
First Dragoon Guards, the Grenadiers, 
and possibly even Emperor William’s own 


Copyright, Paname-Pacific Int. Expo. me 
powers will be represented by 5 ——SS=== = : 
their most modern battleships An Echo Tower in the East or Festive Court at the Exposition. 


At night the East Court, with its pavements of gold, its great banks 
of flowers, and its lofty palms, will be flooded with light. The world’s 


Following the visit of the favorite melodies will be rendered by the chimes in the towers. Great 
battleships other great events Saengerfests and Choral Festivals will be held upon the floors of the 


will come at regular intervals. 

An elaborate program of these events will 
be published about six months before the 
exposition opens. One of the most unusual 
of the events will be a great international 
military tournament conducted through- 
out the summer under the direction of 
Major Sidney A. Cloman, U. S. A., mili- 


Court. 


Potsdam Garde. Great international 
schuetzenfests, under the direction of the 
schuetzen societies of the world, will be 
held; there will be international conven- 
tions and congresses, aviation meets. 
yacht, motor boat and automobile races, 
agricultural and sociological conventions, 
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athletic meets of all kinds. The crack 
athletes of Germany, Greece, England, 
France, America and other lands will vie 
in feats of strength and skill. Equally fas- 
cinating is the gathering of songsters from 
‘all parts of America and Europe which 
will include choruses of twenty thousand 
trained voices. The 
Welsh National Eis- 
teddfod is offering fifty 
thousand dollars in 
prizes for all sorts of 
competitions in vocal 
and instrumental music. 
Tyrolean, Swiss, Swed- 
ish, German, Italian, 
Norwegian, and other 
singing societies have 
long since started to 
raise funds so that they 
may be splendidly rep- 
resented at what will be 
the greatest gathering 
of the singers of all 
countries in history. 
* * oa 
Much is now being 
done at the exposition 
to encourage the musi- 
cal program. The expo- 
sition managentent has 
appropriated one mil- 
lion dollars for the con- 
struction of a huge au- 
ditorium to be erected 
at the new civic center 
and to accommodate - jj 
eleven'thousand people. | 
Seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been 
subscribed by citizens 
of San Francisco for a 
municipal opera house 
to be built upon the 
same location and large 
funds are also being 
raised by the backers of 
the opera house project 
to encourage the production of some great 
drama distinctively American in its flavor. 
It will be recalled that the Khedive of 
Egypt commissioned Verdi to write an 
opera to celebrate the opening of the Suez 
Canal and “Aida” was the result. Who 
will be the Verdi for Panama? 





One of the figures, 14 feet in height, that will 
surmount the Colonnade encircling the Court 
of Sun and Stars. These figures, of which 
there will be 110, will each support a huge 
artificial jewel, 4 feet in diameter. At night 
the jewels will glitter with the reflected lights 
‘cast by the masked batteries of search-lights 
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Upon the exposition grounds provisions 
are being made for great choruses and 
vocalists. Festival Hall, which will be 
among the early buildings to be erected, 
will have a capacity of three thousand 
people and the great Festival Court at 
the exposition will be especially designed 

for the production of 
drama and music upon 
a colossal scale. The 
huge tower of the court 
will be provided with a 
great pipe organ with 
echo organs in the 
lesser towers. Mr. Louis 
C. Mullgardt, creator 
of the Fisheries build- 
ing at the World’s Co- 
lumbian exposition, is 
architect of the Festive 
Court. 

The artistic phases of 
the exposition will be 
notable. The greatest 
paintings of history 
will be assembled in 
_ the classical Palace of 
Fine Arts, a building 

in Italian Renaissance, 
partly circular in form, 
and describing an arc 
of a quarter of a mile 
in its outside circumfer- 
ence. The exhibition of 
the original paintings 
of the old masters will 
be, of course, a loan col- 
lection, and such paint- 
ings will not be exhibi- 
ted for award. Awards 
will be made to encour- 
age contemporaneous 
artists; all the varied 
schools of art both in 
America and Europe 
will be illustrated by 
paintings which have 
been executed since 
1905. The object of this step is to encour- 
age artists of the present day to do their 
best and greatest work and to develop a 
spirit of appreciation of contemporaneous 
American art. 

Educational displays will be shown 

upon an elaborate scale. School children 

















Looking toward the hills of Marin County through the entrance of the Great Court of Sun and Stars upon 
the harbor at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. In the center is seen a 
colossal column whose spiral represents man’s climb towards fame. At the summit of the column the 


huge symbolical figure is designed to convey the Spirit of Success 


Capuright 1913 by the 


pama-| Malti International Exposition Co. 


Niche in the Court of Four Seasons or Great West Court of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

In each of the four corners of this Court, which is designed by Mr. Henry Bacon, creator of the Lincoln 

Memorial at Washington, there will be a great niche containing statuary typifying the four seasons, 

Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. The Court will be luxuriant with tropical growths. Behind the 

columns of the colonnade, encircling the Court, will be mural paintings expressive of the theme of the 
Court and designed by Mr. Jules Guerin 
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throughout the United States will con- 
tribute their best work, for the dominant 
note of the exposition is educational. All 
of the great world’s expositions have sum- 
marized the achievements of mankind up 
to the time they have been held, and the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


will carry forward this 
work to its highest 
point. At the exposi- 
tion all methods that 
tend to make the child 
healthier and happier 
and the man a more 
useful and efficient citi- 
zen will be illustrated. 
Indeed the exposition, 
with its modern chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, 
modern methods of 
manual training, of 
agricultural training, 
and of child develop- 
ment will be a city 
complete in itself— 
everything that tends 
to make the child 
healthier and happier 
and the man a more 
useful citizen and a 
better American will be 
illustrated. Social sci- 
ence will be in the hands 
of one of the most ex- 
pert sociologists in the 
United States, Dr. 
Frank A. Wolff, former- 
ly of the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture and row Chief 
of the Bureau of Social 
Economy. 
* * * 

This is the first of 
the great expositions 
of the present genera- 
tion to be held at a 
seaport and conse- 
quently a large number 


of the heaviest and most bulky exhibits 
that could not otherwise be readily trans- 
ported from Europe will be displayed. It 
will be possible for ships from all ports of 
the world to land their cargoes directly at 
the exposition docks and thence even the 





Colossal column at the entrance of the Court 
of Sun and Stars, on the Esplanade on San 


Francisco harbor, Panama-Pacific Inter- 

national Exposition, 1915. The spiral of 

this column, leading upward, will symbolize 

the Endeavors of Mankind. At the summit 

of the column will be a figure typical of Fame, 
a youth pointing his arrow at the sun 
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heaviest pieces of machinery or of arma- 
ment will be transported on railway 
trucks into the huge machinery hall or 
the great transportation building, ten 
miles of railway being built on the exposi- 
tion grounds for this purpose. 
tremely interesting feature of the exposi- 


An ex- 


tion will be that all ex- 
hibits, so far as possible, 
will be shown in mo- 
tion. The steps in the 
processes of manufac- 
ture will be reproduced 
so that the visitor in 
1915 may comprehend 
the conversion of the 
raw material into the 
finished product. In the 
great Mining Palace, for 
instance, huge crushers 
will be shown in action; 
in the Palace of Varied 
Industries looms will be 
shown weaving the fab- 
rics of both domestic 
and foreign manufac- 
ture; in the Transpor- 
tation building will be 
seen the most modern 
designs of monoplanes, 
biplanes, hydroplanes, 
submarine boats, motor 
boats, yachts, and other 
inventions used to 
transport man through 
the air, beneath the 
water, or upon land and 
water—all phases of 
modern life in which the 
world has developed 
marvelously during the 
past few years. 

One of the most mar- 
velous and interesting 
phases of the exposition 
will be afforded in the 
department devoted to 
automobiles. The auto- 
mobile industry has 


made tremendous strides in the United 
States and Europe and in fact in all coun- 
tries of the world during the last few years, 
and many exhibits of automobiles little 
known to the general public will be shown. 
The live stock displays will be wonder- 
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The West South Court, or Court of Palms, at the Exposition, looking north. From this Court the visitor will 





pass through the arched portal seen in the center of the picture to the Great West Court or Court of Four 
Seasons, whose theme will symbolize the march of the Saxon to the West 


fully comprehensive. Not only will the 
prize cattle of America and Europe be 
exhibited, but many rare breeds from the 
south of China, from South America, and 
other lands will be shown. The exposition 
management has set aside $175,000 for 
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premiums and cash prizes in the live stock 
exhibitions, and this sum is in addition to 
what is being raised by several of the great 
wool-growing, beef, and breed associations 
of America. Many notable breeders will 
be represented. King George of England 





The imposing facade of Machinery Hall, the largest building at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The structure will be 367.8 x 967.8 feet and will be decorated with more than a mile and a half of ornamental 
cornices. The architectural design of the building is based upon the Roman arch motif, prototypes of which 
may be found in the big Roman Baths at Hadrian and Caracalla. The interior arrangement consists of three 


naves 75 feet in width, 122 feet in height and more than 900 feet long 
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The Court of Palms looking south toward the Horticultural Building. 

The Italian towers at the entrance of this Court will be 40 feet square 

There will be two towers, at each side of the 

entrance of-the Court, and they will be identical in architecture. One 
of the towers is seen in the center of the illustration 


and 200 feet in height. 


will, it is anticipated, be among the ex- 
hibitors, sending his prize shorthorns and 
Herefords in competition with the best 
of these breeds to be exhibited from other 
lands. Prize dairy and beef stock from 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
England, Australia, China, Brazil, and 
other countries will be landed from ocean- 
going vessels at the quarantine station at 
Angel Island and thence transported di- 
rectly to the exposition grounds. 

The site of the exposition, at Harbor 
View, lies within the city limits as a cres- 
cent upon the shores of San Francisco bay, 
just inside the Golden Gate. No more 
picturesque location, nor one more appro- 
priate to the celebration of a great mari- 
time event, could be imagined. On the 
south, east and west it is encircled by 
towering hills with varying contours rising 
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successively from 250 to 900 feet 
above sea level, like the enfold- 
ing walls of a vast amphithea- 
ter. Upon the north the site 
opens out upon the harbor of 
San Francisco. The panorama 
at Harbor View recalls the 
famous Riviera upon the shores 
of the Mediterranean. In the 
harbor before the site lies Alca- 
traz Island, the location of a 
military prison whose white 
walls are reflected in the waters 
of the bay. Beyond are the hills 
of Marin county rising up into 
the hundreds and in. some in- 
stances into the thousands of 
feet, with Mount Tamalpais, 
loftiest of all, its summit often 
shrouded with a turban of fog, 
as a background for the setting. 

The central portion of the site 
lies slightly above the sea and 
is encircled on three sides by 
gently sloping ground; within a 
short distance from the bounda- 
ries of the site these slopes 
change to steep hillsides and 
thus the center becomes the 
floor of a huge amphitheater 
from whose sides the exposition 
will be seen stretched out below. 
To the east and south the resi- 
dence section encircles the expo- 
sition grounds, and to the west 
and southwest the site is embraced by 
the wooded slopes of the Presidio military 
reservation, dark with cypress and eucalyp- 
tus and interspersed with occasional vistas 
of green valleys. 

All told the site comprises 625 acres, 
the exposition buildings, built upon an 
east and west axis, will face upon the 
north; they will parallel the stream of the 
great incoming traffic of the world through 
the western gate of the United States. 
The harbor itself will be a part of the 
great theater upon which will be staged 
the world’s jubilee, and the Golden Gate 
will be the entrance to the theater. 

There will be three great groups of 
buildings at the exposition. In the center 
of the grounds will be set the fourteen 
exhibit palaces occupying, with their 
courts, more than one hundred acres; on 
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the east and nearest the Ferry building 
will lie the concessions district, occupy- 
ing sixty-five acres; on the west and near- 
est the Golden Gate the pavilions of the 
states and of the foreign nations will rise’ 
tier upon tier up the slopes of the Presidio 
military reservation. 

The exposition site at Harbor View 
called for huge effects. The grouping of 
the fourteen great exhibit palaces will 
present this result. From afar the central 
group, facing for almost a mile upon San 
Francisco harbor, will seem as one colossal 
structure, a great Oriental city, with walls 
as high as the average six-story city block, 
and with golden domes, towers and tower 
gateways rising to heights of 150, 270 and 
400 feet. 

Between the exposition palaces at Har- 
bor View will lie courts of superb dis- 
tances, ‘the most striking feature of the 
exposition architecture. There will be 
six great courts in all and three of these 
will carry out the theme of the exposition 
—the meeting of the East and 
West. One of the great interior 
courts, that dividing the exhibit 
palaces upon the east, will sug- 
gest the Orient, rich in Oriental 
splendors. Another dividing the 
group upon the west, will sug- 
gest the Occident; and the cen- 
tral court; the superb Court of 
the Sun and Stars, will symbol- 
ize the meeting of the East and 
West at Panama. 

From the mountains across 
the harbor the exhibit palaces 
will seem a veritable walled 
city, its verisimilitude being ac- 
centuated by a wall sixty feet 
in height, which will mark. the 
bounds of the exposition grounds 
upon the south. Between this 
wall and the main exposition 
palaces will lie a great garden, 
adorned with tropical growths, 
palms, tree ferns, and, in shel- 
tered pools, the lotus. During 
the entire season of the exposi- 
tion the great south garden, sev- 
enteen hundred feet in length, as 
long as the Champs Elysees in 


coloring, a great kaleidoscope of 
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Paris, will bea mass of gorgeous = Geeeeeeeeeee = 
Model of a great Fountain in the Court of Sun and Stars 


floral brilliancy. Only blossoming flowers 
will be set in this tropical garden, flowers 
whose blossoming season is past will be 
replaced by others. 

In the courts marvelous blendings of 
colors will be attained. Pompeiian red, 
strong Italian blues, vermilion and orange 
will predominate. The roofs of the exhibit 
palaces will be covered with Spanish tile, 
a reddish pink. But from afar the sight- 
seer will gain the effect of the blending of 
the various tones. 

The Court of the Sun and Stars will be 
750 feet in width from east to west and 
nine hundred feet along its main axis. 
At the south end of the court will arise 
the huge tower of the Administration 
building, four hundred feet in height, and 
dominating the architecture of the ex- 
position. In the center of the court will 
be a great sunken garden, with benches to 
seat about seven thousand people sur- 
rounding the garden. In the garden will 
be groupings of classic statuary, dancing 
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figures, fauns, satyrs and nymphs; flowers, 
trees and vines will contrast with the 
statuary and with the superb colonnades 
and the towering golden domes. 

To the east as one passes from the Court 
of Sun and Stars to the great east or 
Festive Court will be a huge triumphal 
arch ninety feet in height and surmounted 
by a colossal grouping of statuary; camels, 
elephants and Oriental warriors will crown 
the summit of the great arch. To the west 
on the approach of the Court of Four 
Seasons will be a triumphal arch of similar 
size, surmounted by a group representing 
western civilization. A huge prairie 
schooner will comprise the central motif 
of the group. 

Under the direction of Mr. Karl Bitter, 
Director of Sculpture, and his assistant, 
Mr. A. Stirling Calder, models of the more 
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The dominating architectural feat 


World. 


ERECTING A CITY OF PALACES 


a-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, the imposing tower of the 
Administration Building, which will lie at the south end of the Court 
of Sun and Stars. This tower, 400 feet in height, will be indescribably 
beautiful with statuary, mural paintings and mosaics; at its summit 
will be a grouping of statuary supporting the Globe, typifying the 





important pieces of sculpture are rapidly 
assuming form. The general theme of 
the sculpture, it may be observed, will 
carry out the note of the exposition in 


* celebrating the union of the East and of 


the West through the opening of the 
Panama canal. Figures of the explorers 
of the oceans, statuary symbolical of the 
Orient, representations of struggle and 
achievement, afford a vast and varied 
field for the sculptor. Under the direction 
of Mr. Jules Guerin, Director of Color, 
sketches of the great mural paintings that 
will adorn the walls behind the colonnades 
and decorations for the facades, domes 
and towers of the buildings are nearing 
completion. In its color scheme the ex- 
position will stand alone. Preperations 
for the landscape effects are far advanced. 
Hundreds of thousands of trees, shrubs 
and palms raised from Seeds and 
cuttings are being introduced 
from Japan, England, Holland, 
Australia, and South and Cen- 
tral America. Five hundred 
palms from twenty to forty feet 
in height; innumerable orange 
and lemon trees, ten thousand 
rhododendrons from West Vir- 
ginia and from England; tree 
ferns from Australia; banana 
plants from Central America; 
redwoods from the California 
forests; thousands of rare shrubs 
and dwarf trees from Japan; 
madrones, manzanitas, and 
Monterey cypress, are among 
the vast and varied assortment 
of plant life that have already 
reached San Francisco or have 
been ordered to render the 
grounds a tropical and semi- 
tropical paradise. The exposi- 
tion will be set as in a garden. 

Although by day the exposi- 
tion, with its faint ivory buff as 
the prevailing tint, with its red 
tiled roofs, green domes and 
flashes of gold and blue, will 
give an effect of harmonious 
color, yet at night it will be 
even more mystical and marvel- 
ous. Wonderful advances in 
the science of illumination will 
permit of the lighting of the 


















exposition in a manner that 
would have been physically 
impossible five or six years ago. 
The striking feature of the il- 
lumination will be the way in 
which the light is diffused. In 
the lagoons perfect reflections of 
whole buildings will be obtained. 
The details of the exposition 
palaces and of the statuary will 
stand out as clearly at night as 
if by day. Within the recesses 
of the columns encircling the 
courts concealed lighting will 
illuminate the paintings upon 
the walls of the buildings. Per- 
haps the most spectacular fea- 
ture of the lighting will result 
from great batteries of colored 
searchlights. Anchored in the 
harbor a battery of thirty-six 
twenty-four-inch searchlights 
will direct its shafts over the 
exposition city and pick out in 
colors the domes and towers. 
Cut glass jewels set in the tow- 
ers will reflect the colored shafts 
of light throughout the exposi- 
tion city. Masked batteries on 
the roofs of the exhibit palaces 
will cast their rays throughout 
the grounds. The zone of the 
general illumination will extend 
twice the height of the tallest 
exhibit palaces. The effect of 
the scintillators in the harbor 
will be marvelous. The batter- 
ies will go through evolutions of 
color forming auroras in the sky 
and over the exposition that will spread 
like a great lily. On clear nights the shafts 
of light will be visible forty or fifty miles. 
At night the visiting fleets will be brilliant- 
ly illuminated and their lighting will add to 
the superb illumination of the exposition 
palaces. 


* * * 


This vivid picture of future glories and 
attractions is of interest to myriads of 
Americans who will seize this opportunity 
of seeing their own country and realizing 
some of their schoolboy dreams, and later 
“castles in the air.” Recently in passing 
through Williamsport, Pennsylvania, I 
was interested to learn that the Northern 
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One of the superb Italian towers that will mark the approach to the 
Court of Palms at the Panama-Pacific Int 
There will be two of these Courts, identical in s 
Court of Four Seasons and one south of the Festive Court, which 






tional Exposition. 
, one south of the 


will be known as the Court of Flowers 


Central Trust Company of that place had 
already organized Panama Exposition 
clubs. Placards were out referring to the 
trip to the Exposition as the event of a 
lifetime, and offering sight-seeing educa- 
tional advantages unrivalled, but with the 
thrift of the far-seeing Yankee the North- 
ern Central Trust suggested that in order 
to get there and have sufficient funds, it 
would be well to join a Panama Club. 
Everybody was made welcome, and no 
charge was made to join. -Thousands of 
people have already started paying $2.50 
every two weeks except in December 
when the drain comes for Christmas 
presents. It was figured out that on 
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Section of the Grand Court of Honor, looking toawrd the Triumphal Arch that will lead into the great East 
or Festive Court.* The dimensions of the Court, exclusive of its opening on San Francisco harbor, will be 750 x 
900 feet. One'of the most impressive features of the Court: will be comprised in a huge colonnade with col- 
umns 60 feet in‘height, screening the walls of the surrounding buildings. In the center of the Court will be a 
sunken garden 5 feet lower than the rest of the Court. Flowers and palms in the Court, and behind the 
colonnade great mural paintings designed by Jules Guerin, will lend color and imagery to the scene 


January first, 1915, there would be a 
check for savings account for $125 with 
interest available for a trip, and it has 
been computed that this amount would 
defray the entire cost of the excursion. 
This seemed to me toxbe the most effective 
plan yet suggested, and the Williamsport 
contingent to the Panama. Exposition 


promises to be a large one. This same 
idea has since been taken up in many 
other towns throughout the country, 
and boys and girls are already saving 
their money for crossing the continent 
and attending the greatest international 
exposition that has ever been inaugu- 
rated. 











Horticultural Building at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The building will be 630 x 295 feet 
and will be one of the most notable structures of the kind ever built, being composed almost entirely of ‘glass; 
set in the west end of the South Garden opposite the Palace of Education, its glittering dome, 165 feet high, 
will be seen as one of the striking features by those who enter the Exposition from the tropical South Garden 
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An Active Summer in Stageland 
by Ann Randolph 


land, although the theatres may be 

closed, and the passenger lists of 
European vessels seem to be a veritable 
roster of the theatrical “Who’s Who.” 
Nevertheless in the first weeks of June, 
when the list of plays remaining in New 
York had dwindled down to about a dozen, 
the theatres were thronged with actor-folk 
returned from long “road tours,” eager to 
see everything that Broadway had left to 
offer. At that time six or seven companies 
bravely resigned themselves to play all 
summer “if necessary,” but as warm 
weather set in, one by one the theatres 
closed, and only two dramatic productions 
remained. ‘Within the Law,” the season’s 
greatest success, will go on record for 
an uninterrupted season-to-season run. 
Laurette Taylor in “Peg o’ My Heart” 
will Also continue through the summer. 
“Romance,’”’ Mr. Edward Sheldon’s new 


‘HE summer is a busy season in stage- 
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play, and the little band of players at the 
new Princess Theatre [were among the 
last to leave Broadway, both scheduled to 
re-open early in the coming season. It 
was nearly impossible to see Miss Billie 
Burke in “The Amazons” during its last 
weeks, and ‘The Sunshine Girl’ closed its 
doors only because Miss Julia Sanderson, 
the star, badly needed a vacation. This 
winsome young lady won many admirers 
in “The Arcadians” and with Mr. Donald 
Brian in “The Siren”; this season in “The 
Sunshine Girl” she was presented to 
Broadway as a star. She has a sweet 
voice and that youthful, girlish personality 
especially beloved by women theatre-goers. 
* * * 

The dramatic late-season sensation was 
“Damaged Goods,” and before it closed, 
many hundreds were turned away from 
the box-office of the Fulton Theatre. 
Mr. Richard Bennett, the star of the play, 
























































MISS WILLETTE KERSHAW 


As she appears in “‘Any Night,” a play of the underworld, at 
the new little Princess Theatre 
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Eugene Brieux, the author. During 
its run “ Damaged Goods” seemed 
to be on every tongue in New York. 
Some ‘‘wondered why they allowed 
it on the stage,” some “heard that 
women got hysterical over it and 
men left the theatre,’’ others were 
“dying to see what it was like.” Mr. 
Bennett asserted that it had shaken 
society as no drama had done since 
the beginning of time, which sounds 
like a broad claim to those who 
have not seen the play. “Damaged 
Goods” is deadly serious, pointedly 
direct. Mr. Bennett said that he and 
his co-workers believed they were 
doing good by presenting this play, 
and perhaps that helped to make 
their acting so realistic, for they held 
their audience spellbound, and those 
who came wonderingly or daringly 
or curiously went away strangely 
thoughtful. 

One of the little plays at the Prin 
cess Theatre has exerted a scarcely 
less powerful influence than ““Dam- 
aged Goods.” “Any Night,” by 
Edward Ellis, is a sordid picture of 
life in the underworld. Miss Willette 
Kershaw, who is poignantly realistic 
in her impersonation of the unfortu- 
nate girl of the play, is one of the 
most beautiful young women on the 
American stage. Artists call her a 
“type,” and photographers are never 
quite satisfied with results when she 
poses, but Miss Kershaw deliberately 
sacrifices her beauty in such plays as 
“Any Night,” to secure the character 
delineation which is her specialty. 
Willette Kershaw’s career was initi- 
ated under the direction of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and a painstaking 
effort in stock companies enlarged 
her experience and versatility. In 
“Any Night” her exquisite depiction 
of the character which she repre- 
sents is worthy of the great French 
artist who first recognized her gen- 
ius. Through all the praise of crit- 
ics and the applause of audiences, 


made a curtain speech at his last matinee Miss Kershaw remains a sweet and unaf- 
(he and his delightful family sailed for fected “home” girl. She confesses to no 
Europe the following week), promising particular hobbies; but studies a great 
to bring back with him from abroad Mr. deal and has hosts of friends who love her 
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for herself and not for her artis- 
tic accomplishments. Sheis 
genuine, sincere, great - hearted 
—indeed a girl after one’s own 
heart. 
* * * 

Tobalance the serious pictures 
of life drawn by “Damaged 
Goods” and “Any Night,” there 
are others that are bright. “Peg 
o’ My Heart,” in which Miss 
Laurette Taylor was presented 
as a star, is described on the 
theatre program as a “Comedy 
of Youth” by J. Hartley Man- 
ners—and it is all that. The 
play scintillates with wit and 
humor and wholesomeness— it 
is also, as Miss Taylor insists, 
“a really brilliant play” (she 
said it with due wifely pride, for 
in private life she is Mrs. J. 
Hartley Manners). There is no 
melodrama about “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” but plenty of emotion 
—emotion to the extent that the 
audience either laughs or cries 
all the time that Peg is on the 
stage. And as Miss Taylor 
mournfully remarked in h'er 
dressing-room (she was tired 
that evening, having “hung 
draperies” at home all day), 
Peg is on the stage practically 
all the time. Peg is a little Irish 
lassie, with a rolling eye, an in- 
fectious smile and a wealth of 
red-gold curls. She comes “to 
be made a lady” to the home of 
her English relatives, the Chices- 
ters—and then the fun begins. 
Peg is one of the most lovable 
characters the stage has seen 
in a number of years, and it is 
pleasant to know that after the 
play had made its successful 
opening at the new Cort Thea- 
ter, the author of the play Peg 
took to his heart the creator of 
the role Peg—thus “Peg 0’ My 
Heart”’ will remain a felicitous 


memory with the Manners family. 


* * * 


So there are few stars twinkling on 
Broadway this summer, and not many 
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MISS WILLETTE KERSHAW 


In ‘“‘Fancy Free,’ and giving a better glimpse of the beautiful young 


actress as she is 


more in any of the large cities. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
are largely in the hands of stock companies 
and vaudeville houses. In Chicago, Mr, 
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H. B. Warner is playing in “The Ghost 
Breaker,’’ and since the run is still reported 
as “indefinite” by the Dramatic Mirror, 
and Mr. Warner is a special favorite with 
Chicago theater-goers, his play is likely 
to continue throughout the summer. Most 
of our other stars are accounted for by the 
passenger lists of foreign steamers. Left 





MISS BILLIE BURKE 
In the gymnasium blouse which she wears as Tommy Belturbet in ‘‘The 
Amazons,” her vehicle for an autumn tour, 


at home, however, are many stars-to-be, 
or prominent character actors who having 
ended their regular season are playing 
stock for the summer, scattered here, 
there and everywhere. 

The Plymouth Theater, Boston’s unique 
new playhouse, opened its doors for the 
summer season with Miss Eleanor Gordon 
and her capable stock company. The 
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Plymouth has earned its title, “the house 
of real drama,” by a record season that 
saw the all-star cast of “Oliver Twist,” 
Mr. George Arliss in “Disraeli,” the Irish 
players and their repertory, Mr. Robert 
Loraine in “Man and Superman,” and 
Miss Horniman’s splendid company of 
English players. Some say it is this excep- 
tional program, others 
insist that it is the 
manager, Mr. Fred E. 
Wright; perhaps it is 
both, but the Plymouth 
has an individuality 
that seems to decide 
the character of its 
productions. A theatre 
with personality is un- 
usual, but the person- 
ality of the Plymouth 
is too notable and too 
tangible to be described 
as mere “policy.” It 
represents the best 
drama, the best actors, 
the best producing art 
—it represents its man- 
ager, Mr. Wright. After 
all, it is to him that 
the Plymouth owes its 
unique position, for 
Mr. Fred E. Wright 
means the Plymouth as 
much as the Plymouth 
means Mr. Wright. 
For the summer, 
Miss Gordon and her 
company are holding 
to the Plymouth plan 
in their production of 
such dramas as “The 
Second Mrs. Tanque- 
ray,” “The House Next 
Door,” and an occasion- 
al new play for the en- 
couragement of native 
playwrights. While Miss Gordon is play- 
ing in Boston, Miss Ada Dwyer is heading 
a company at Salt Lake City. Mr. Fuller 
Mellish is in Canada, Miss Violet Heming 
is in Portland, Maine. Then there are a 
number of well-known actors in vaude- 
ville for the summer. Miss Margaret 
Nybloc, who created the part of Teenie 
in the Scotch comedy “Bunty Pulls the 
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Strings,” filled a six weeks’ engagement 
with Mr. Sanderson Moffett, the Weelum 
of the Bunty company, in a little Scotch 
playlet, ““A Wee Bit o’ Married Life.” 
Miss Nybloc is one of the excellent English 
character actresses now playing on this 
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“T’ve done little girl parts in ‘Ada 
Jones’ and ‘Oh Christina.’ ” 

Slowly she proceeded to darken the lids 
of her eyes. ‘Have you ever played a 
Japanese role?”’ I asked; “you make up 
exactly like a Japanese girl.” 





MISS LAURETTE TAYLOR 


Another successful new star. Her play, “Peg o’ My Heart,” was written by J. Hartley Manners, whom she 
married shortly after her opening night 


side of the water. She gained her versa- 
tility from an excellent training with Miss 
Horniman’s company in Glasgow, and 
plays widely different parts with equal 
success. One evening during her engage- 
ment at Keith’s in Boston, I watched her 
preparing for her act and, as she “‘made up,” 
amused her by frequent exclamations. She 
began by coiling her heavy dark hair and 
smoothing it down into the smallest pos- 
sible knot. “Why, you’re just like a boy,” 
said I. “Oh, I used to play boy parts.” 

She put a dash of color on her lips and 
cheeks, and a lock of hair strayed over on 
her forehead. “But you’re more like a 
little girl.” 





“Perhaps not yet,’ laughed Miss Nybloc, 
deftly pinning on her little Scotch bonnet 
and changing her expression. 

“But after all, you’re a real Scotch 
Maggie MacGregor!” 

There were still a few moments left 
before her “turn” was calléd, and we looked 
over some photographs taken in her 
different character parts. They made an 
interesting story in themselves, and the 
three grouped at the beginning of this 
sketch show her in three favorite roles, 
in “Ada Jones,” “Quality Street’? and 
“Wee MacGregor.” 

At the different theatrical offices, many 
of the managers were absent in Europe, 
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tentatively “looking over the ground for 
new material.” When Mr. Henry W. 
Savage came back to New York from 
abroad early in June, with the word 
“nothing worth while in Europe,’ native 
playwrights redoubled their efforts and 
hurried off their manuscripts to be ‘“‘ex- 
amined.” Sometimes it has been whispered 
over the manuscript mail in the NATIONAL 
editorial rooms that the whole country 
seems to be engaged in short story writing; 
but after a glimpse in the Savage oflices, 
one had to agree with Mr. Percy Heath 
that “everybody’s play-writing now!’ 
For the coming season, Colonel Savage 
will keep on tour several of his recent 
successes; his great new production will 
be a Lehar opera which promises to be 
the logical successor of “The Merry 
Widow.” 

Both Mr. George Tyler and Mr. Stan- 
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hope of the Liebler Company were abroad, 
but young Mr. Theodore Liebler, who was 
found busily pasting up photographs and 
English press notices of Cyril Maude, 
said that Mr. Maude’s American tour was 
the only new Liebler production for the 
first of the season. Mr. Maude is one of 
the greatest artists on the English stage 
today, and his visit to America will be a 
real event. 

Among the other producing managers, 
Mr. Charles Frohman was in Europe, Mr. 
Belasco was in Europe, Mr. William A. 
Brady was in Europe; Mr. Lee Shubert 
had been in Europe. 

In all the offices, “‘play-reading” seems 
to be the order of the day. Play reading, 
preparing, producing—that is the man- 
ager’s program, while actors look hopefully 
forward to “good parts” and audiences 
for good plays and another season. 





MISS MARGARET NYBLOC 
The versatile young Scotch actress who can “make up” for almost any role 

















Flashlight Glimpses of Congressmen 


by The Editor 


HERE is always an interesting story 
+ about each one of the many new mem- 

bers of Congress who won out in the 
last campaign, for each includes the study 
of a distinct personality. Percy Edwards 
Quin of Mississippi was born in Amite 
County in 1872. His father was a farmer 
and Baptist preacher, but when very young 
the boy was left an orphan upon a mort- 
gaged farm, and obliged to work early 
and late to save the home. He hustled 
- in the old style; picked cotton for fifty 
cents per hundred pounds and saved a 
few dollars with which he started for 
college after the crops were gathered. He 
graduated from Mississippi College in 
June, 1893, and in the interim of going 
to school and begin- 
ning his life work 
was engaged in 
teaching school, an 
experience sirfgular- 
ly common in con- 
gressional biog-° 
raphies. Mr. Quin 
taught in the Mis- 
sissippi High School 
at McComb and 
then studied law; - 
was admitted to the 
bar in 1894 and 
built up a large law 
practice in the town 
where he first began 
as a school teacher. 
He became an - 
aggressive member 
of the State Legisla- 
ture, and was one of 
the early crusaders 
for primary elec- 
tions. He made his 
first run for Con- 
gress in 1910 and 
lacked only a few 
hundred votes of 
winning in the 
second primary. He 





HON. PERCY EDWARDS QUIN 

The young Mississippi Congressman who was 

left an orphan at an early age, and by picking 

cotton and watching the crops, gathered together 

the money to go to college. He has been both a 

teacher and a lawyer, and is one of the free-trade 
ts in the new House 


tried again in 1912 and carried eight out 
of nine counties. 

Congressman Quin has announced him- 
self as an ultimate, free-trade Democrat, 
and believes.that there should be no tariff 
at all, but that the revenue to support 
this Government should be raised in such 
a way that all the burdens should not be 
borne by the people who work for a living. 
His campaign methods are unique, for 
when he was a candidate for Congress 
he secured a géod riding horse and a pair 
of saddle bags:and rode from farm to farm 
to see the farmers and tell them how he 
stood on all national questions, in just 
the same way and spirit as the old circuit 
riders. He earnestly favors open caucuses, 
and is certainly very 
near to the hearts 
and ideas of his con- 
stituents. 


* * * 


HERE is one 

man of the 
House known as 
“The Mail Order 
Congressman,” Mr. 
Francis O. Lind- 
quist, of the 
Eleventh District of 
Michigan, who nine 
years ago was a 
laboring man. His 
career reads like a 
story book. Nine 
years ago he came 
to Greenville, Michi- 
gan, with forty dol- 
lars of borrowed 
money in his pocket; 
opened a bazaar 
store and laid the 
foundation of a busi- 
ness that is today 
one of the largest of 
its kind in the 
United States, the 
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Canada Mills Company. He has been 
a close student of the relation between 
consumer and manufacturer, and has sane 
ideas on the High Cost of Living. He 
started in the old-fashioned way by gaining 
the confidence of his customers and saving 
them money in the purchase of a suit of 
clothes. He secured a large contract from 





a, 


HON. C. A§LINDQUIST 
Whose election to Congress from Michigan was the 
climax of an adventurous career. Nine years ago 
a common laborer, Mr. Lindquist has by sheer 
persistence built up a substantial business in his 
state, and a warm place in the hearts of his con- 
stituents 


a factory in New York City. The growth 
of his business each year places him in a 
position where he is continually reducing 
the price on clothing. He buys the raw 
material from the woolen mills, manufac- 
tures the goods himself, and sells them to 
consumers at prices as low as wholesalers 
sell to the retailer. His great hobby is 
to pass a national law protecting the con- 
sumer from purchasing misrepresented 
merchandise under false . pretenses. 

Small in stature and frail in body, many 
wonder that Mr. Lindquist was able to 
stand the strain of entering a political 
campaign. He organized his campaign 
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for Congress much as he would organize 
a mail order campaign, having received 
teplies direct from voters appealing to 
him to stand as a candidate in behalf 
of the people. He would not permit any 
man to expend any money whatever in 
his campaign. Thousands of letters come 
to his office in the Capitol from all parts of 
the country, indicating that Mr. Lindquist, 
known as ‘The Man From Michigan,” 
will make a record that will be most grati- 
fying to his constituents. 








HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON 
One of the aggressive newspaper writers in Con- 
gress. Mr. Cramton is one of the Republicans 
in the new Congress—a Republican of the Pro- 
gressive kind 


Geers new Congressman from the Sev- 

enth District of Michigan is Louis C. 
Cramton, and here again another news- 
paper man is coming to the front. Mr. 
Cramton is a Republican—one of the pro- 
gressive kind. For three terms he was 
law clerk of the Michigan State Senate, 
later Deputy Commissioner of Railroads, 
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and a member of the Michigan House of 
Representatives in 1909, but his chief 
distinction is that he is editor of the 
“Lapeer County Clarion,” a newspaper 
that with clarion directness rings out the 
convictions of the editor. He knows how 
to handle a blue pencil on yellow paper, 
and is one of the promising new congress- 
men in the minority party. 


* * * 


” early manhood Charles Forrest Curry, 
representative from the Third District 
of California, was a mining prospector, 
woodsman, hunter and cattle man. He 
located in San Francisco, and was a clerk 





HON. C. F. CURRY 


A real Californian, who was in turn a mining pros- 
pector, woodsman, hunter and cattleman, before 
becoming one of the most celebrated public officials 
who ever served as Secretary of State in California 


in a bookstore. Many years ago he was 
elected a member of the California As- 
sembly. As a legislator his energies were 
especially devoted to education, labor and 
for the proper conduct of public institu- 
tions. He was the author of a measure 
to make arbitration the legal and effective 
remedy for differences between capital 
and labor, and he advocated and secured 
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the enactment of a law to make it com- 
pulsory to teach in the public schools the 
bad effects on the human system of nar- 
cotics and stimulants. 

He served in County and also in the 
State office, and while in the County 
Clerk’s office put in operation the Collateral 
Inheritance Tax. In 1898 he received the 





HON. WILLIAM GORDON 


The Congressman from Ohio, who boasts that 

he is a real farmer boy. He has also been a school 

teacher and a lawyer, and is an ardent admirer of 
President Wilson 


Republican nomination for Secretary of 
State and served three consecutive terms, 
and during that time secured the enact- 
ment of a law providing for a Graduated 
Corporation Filing Fee, and for a Gradu- 
ated Annual Corporation License Tax, 
which made his office one of the best 
revenue-producing offices in the State. 
Always active and busy, Congressman 
Curry was one of the earliest advocates 
and supporters of the Direct Primary 
Election Law. He is an uncompromising 
Republican, and is proud of the fact that 
his father was one of the original organ- 
izers of the Republican party in Wisconsin. 
He was born at Naperville, Illinois, and 
moved with his parents to Seattle. His 
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father was one of the early pioneers of 
California. Mr. Curry has the happy 
faculty of calling man, woman and child 
by name more frequently than any other 
man in public life in California, and .the 
handsome majority over all which he 
secured in the three-cornered fight, the 
largest majority of any congressman in 
the State, tells the story. Three of his 


ancestors were in the Continental Army . 


in the Revolutionary War. 
An instance is related of his career 
as Secretary of the State, showing just 





HON. ALLAN B. WALSH 


One of the Congressmen from the home state of 

the President. Mr. Walsh is of an inventive turn 

of mind, and his plan for a voting machine received 
the hearty support of many Congressmen 


how thoroughly he does things. One of 
the clerks was busy at the time an elderly 
woman called, and the clerk replied in 
rather an abrupt manner to her query. 
From his private office Curry heard it 
and dropping his pen he stalked out into 
the front room. 

“What did you tell that woman?” he 
demanded. “I told her I didn’t know,” 
replied the clerk. “Well, it is the business 
of this office to know, and I wish you would 
call her back and hunt up the facts she 
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seeks until you do know,” said the Secre- 
tary of State. 
* * * 

# Be be born on a farm is becoming a rare 

distinction in the biography of public 
men. One of the new Congressmen from 
Cleveland, Ohio, is William Gordon, 
born on a farm near Oak Harbor. After 
leaving school he teok a business course 
at Toledo and then served seven years as 
bookkeeper for his father. Like many 
of his colleagues he taught school in the 
winter and attended college in the summer. 
Later he attended the University of 
Michigan and graduated from the law 
school. He went to Cleveland in 1906 and 
began to take an active interest in affairs 
political. He has always been a Democrat, 
and having served as a delegate to the dis- 
trict and state conventions, was chosen 
as delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention when William Jennings Bryan 
first ran for the Presidency in 1896. 

He was nominated at the primary elec- 
tion in 1910 and again in 1912, and early 
in the recent campaign announced himself 
as a strong supporter of Woodrow Wilson, 
pledging his voice and vote for the legis- 
lative program outlined by him. Mr. 
Gordon is one of the Congressmen who 
retains copies of his campaign circulars 
and says he intends to keep them lying on 
his desk and to live up to the pledges given 
prior to election. 

* * * 

ROM the home state of the President 
Congressman Allan B. Walsh of Tren- 
ton comes to Washington. He has hit on 
a project popular to every visitor at the 
Capitol, in his plan of a voting machine 
that will save the time now expended in 
calling the roll in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Not less than half an hour is 
required to call the roll of members, and 
a favorite method of filibustering to pre- 
vent action on pending legislation is to 
force numerous roll-calls, which consume 
a lot of time. With the instinct of a prac- 
tical electrician Congressman Walsh pro- 
poses to have an “aye’’ and “nay” vote 
occupy only a matter of a few minutes. 
The idea when described appealed to 
Speaker Clark. The voting apparatus 
planned by Mr. Walsh would enable each 
member to cast his own vote as he pleased, 
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and in addition to saving time, each 
member would know for a certainty that 
he was properly recorded. On the wall 
behind the Speaker’s desk, and high enough 
so that it can be seen from every part 
of the house, Mr. Walsh proposes to erect 
an electric signboard, on which the name 
of each of the 435 members would be 
printed or painted in letters large enough 
to be read from all parts of the chamber. 
Opposite these would be two small electric 
lamps of different colors, one red and one 
blue. In front of the seat of each member 
or.on the back of the chair ahead of him 
would be an electric switch connected 
with the bulletin board. Each member 
would have a key that would fit his own 
exclusive voting switch. When the ques- 
tion was put, a member would go to his 
own switch, take out his key and turn 
the switch to cast his vote. Turning the 
key one way would turn on the red light 
opposite his name on the board and would 
record him “aye.” Turning the key the 
other way would turn on the blue light, 
which would record his vote in the negative. 
By this method a roll call could be figured at 
a glance and greatly discourage the “pair- 
ing” system, by which members who do 
not want to go on record on a question 
and manage to agree with somebody else 
to let their votes offset each other without 
either answering to the roll call. Quick 
as a flash the adding machine would give 
the result when the keys were turned in 
and all the lights sparkled like a Christmas 
tree. 

It is a simple device and is certainly 
ingenious. Congressman Walsh is an 
expert in his trade and measures electrical 
currents like a yard of cloth, and is an 
authority in making tests. Now he pro- 
poses to make a test in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which will save time and expe- 
dite business, and make the droning 
dreaded roll call as winsome as a moving 
picture show. 

* * a 

Bb Bayrec successor of Hon. John Dalzell in 

Congress is Melville Clyde Kelly, a 
young man with a strenuous career. He is 
one of the large army of school teachers now 
in Congress and was in turn school teacher, 
salesman, book-keeper, reporter, editor 
and publisher. He has been waging a 
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characteristic political war in his district 
for many years. In the Pennsylvania 
legislature he was one of the leaders of the 
insurgent forces and was always found 
where the storm centered. He has made 
many a whirl-wind campaign in his district, 
and has visited every nook and corner. 
He has been active in civic affairs in his 
home district and has taken an especial 
interest in educational institutions. 

Like .President Wilson, Mr. Kelly is a 
Presbyterian and for many years has con- 
ducted one of the largest Bible classes in 





HON. M. CLYDE KELLY 
Representing the 30th District, Pennsylvania. A 
reformer whose influence has already been felt in 
the new Congress. Older legislators watch his 

movements with keen interest 


the country. He is president and managing 
editor of the Braddock Daily News Herald 
and has developed an influential publica- 
tion from a struggling small weekly. 
Before the Congressional campaign Mr. 
Kelly published a book entitled “‘Machine- 
Made Legislation” which attracted wide- 
spread attention and ran into several edi- 
tions. He is one of the ardent reformers 
who has a specific remedy to offer for 
every fault, and his work in Congress 
promises to leave a decided impress upon 
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the political history of his state. He is one 
of the youngest members in Congress. 


* * * 


ROM Bloomington, Illinois, where he 
4 was born, has blossomed the career of 
Louis Fitz Henry, one of the new [Illinois 
delegates. He wags educated in the public 





HON. LOUIS FITZ HENRY 


A product of Bloomington, Illinois. By birth, 

education and public services he is perhaps the 

“best known and best loved man in his thriving 

home city, and is now demonstrating ‘‘the Bloom- 

ington way” in the House of Representatives at 
Washington 


schools of Bloomington and attended the 
Wesleyan University. He became a jour- 
nalist at an early age and has had consider- 
able experience both in the business and 
editorial departments of newspapers. In 
1897 he concluded that he ought to be a 
real lawyer and was admitted to practice 
in both the state and federal courts. As 
a Democrat, he was elected city attorney of 
Bloomington, a strong Republican city, 
and re-elected in 1909. Then someone 


suggested that he ought to go to Congress. 
The suggestion was adopted. He made 
his first run in 1910, and was defeated, 
but in 1912 he made the race against Hon. 
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John A. Sterling and received the highest 
number of votes of the three candidates 
in the field. For some years he was a 
member of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, and now as a United States 
representative takes his place as one of 
the Illinois leaders of the Democratic 
party. 
oe * * 

§ bap: most sanguine expectations of 

friends have been more than fulfilled 
in the political record of Fred E. Lewis, 





(Copyright by G. V. Buck, Washington, D.C.) 
HON. FRED. E. LEWIS 
A favorite of the working classes in his district of 
Pennsylvania, where he was born and educated. 
He has faced severe political struggles, but with 
the people on his side, has won the battle 


Congressman-at-large from Pennsylvania, 
who was born in the city of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, attended a New England 
military institute and Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, and having been admitted to the 
bar, began his public career in his native 
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state. Before he had,-attained his thir- 
tieth year, he was elected mayor of Allen- 
town, defeating a former member of Con- 
gress and a man of national reputation. 

His opponents tried to make political 
capital out of his youth and lack of expe- 
rience, but Mr. Lewis soon demonstrated 
that there was a self-reliant and balanced 
head on youthful shoulders. .He devoted 
every minute of his time to the work 
entrusted to him by the people, and his 
second administration even surpassed the 
achievements of the first. 

Heretofore a Republican of the stalwart 
type, but now a Progressive, active with 
his voice and influence in the party, he 
has been a strong factor in every important 
campaign, and is especially popular with 
the working classes because of his engag- 
ing personality and unaffected, democratic 
manner. The same enthusiastic public 
spirit in which he conducted public affairs 
in Allentown is now given to the constitu- 
ents of the large and important state of 


Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


Cvs and over again in the biography 
of many new Congressmen one ascer- 
tains that they were at one time teachers 
in public schools. Franklin Brockson, 
Democrat, of Clayton, Delaware, has had 
this experience, which is often a prelude to 
public prominence. He was born on a farm 
in Blackbird Hundred, New Castle County, 
Delaware, and at one time served as clerk 
in a clothing store. He taught school at 
Port Penn and Marshallton, Delaware; 
graduated from Wilmington Conference 
Academy, Dover, Delaware, and from the 
law department of the Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington, Virginia, and 
soon won a reputation as a successful trial 
lawyer. He served two terms in the State 
Legislature. As a native son of Delaware 
- he has made a vigorous campaign through- 
out the little state which has no reason to 
be ashamed of the record in peace and war 
of ‘‘the Blue Hen’s chickens.” 


* * * 


eka Congressman-at-large from Florida, 
Mr. Claude L’Engle, has had a spec- 
tacular career. His name stands out con- 
spicuously because of the apostrophe, 
which has occasioned much stuttering and 
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hesitation on the part of Northern col- 
leagues. He is one of the legion of news- 
paper men in Congress, and has for many 
years been recognized as a leader of 
progressive forces in Florida. In the 
Democratic primary he was vigorously 
opposed, but in spite of all efforts he carried 
forty-four out of forty-eight counties in 
the state. Mr. L’Engle is responsible for 
much of the reform legislation in the 
Palm State. During thefsessions of the 
Legislature he opened and maintained a 





HON. FRANKLIN BROCKSON 


Congressman-at-Large from Delaware. His name 

also finds a place on the list of those who have 

been school teachers and lawyers before entering 

public service. He is a home man, democratic in 

manner, and is what his constituents call ‘‘a real 
Representative” 


“People’s Labby” at his own expense. 
His frequent exposures of legislative tac- 
tics in a daily paper issued at Tallahassee 
during the legislative sessions put to rout 
many well-seasoned lobbyists. 

Aggressive as a fighter, and standing 
loyally by everything he regards as bene- 
ficial to the masses, Mr. L’Engle’s friends 
predict that he will prove himself a leader 
at the national capital and achieve early 
prestige and usefulness. 











A PEACEFUL NOON HOUR AT CULEBRA BACHELOR QUARTERS 


The Social Side of Panama Life 


by Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


HE three thousand American women 
e & on the Zone are adapting themselves 

with a facility truly American to 
the climate, the life, and the tropical 
conditions of the Zone. They have cluts 
and reading rooms; they play tennis and 
ride horseback. Some of them are remark- 
ably good housewives. They all lend a 
charm and horrelikeness to the strange, 
bizarre, novel Americanization of this 
tropical swamp. They have even class 
distinctions; not to say a bit of gossip 
now and then. A bevy of pretty American 
girls is to be seen twice a month at the 
dances of the Tivoli. 

Women’s clubs number in membership 
three hundred or four hundred. There are 
1,500 white and 1,700 colored children in 
the schools and nearly fifty teachers. 
There are two hotels, the “Washington” 
at Colon and the “Tivoli” at Ancon near 
Panama, that compare well with our first- 


class hotels at home. Dr. Gorgas is a 
profound Christian as well as a great 
original medical genius. Mr. Bucklin 
Bishop, secretary of the Canal Commission, 
is a gentleman and a resourceful scholar. 
Dr. Mason of Ancon hospital is a famous 
botanist, gathering flowers and marking 
trees, as well as ministering to wounded 
humanity. Thirty thousand negroes from 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, and Lee 
Martinique are rising in the religious and 
economic scale, while six thousand Span- 
iards and Italians are falling. This strange 
phenomenon is told me by members of 
the Commission and others. The six 
thousand Americans stamp everything 
with their pronounced individuality. In- 
ventions spring like magic from a hundred 
brains. One young workman invented a 
steel plow for emptying the long trains of 
rock and soil. Another young American 
engineer invented the wonderful ‘“‘emer- 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 


gency dam” contrivance for the Gatun 

The wonder of wonders at the zone is 
the lack of mosquitoes. This accomplish- 
ment of Dr. Gorgas and his staff must stand 
with the digging of the canal as a thing 
apart from and above all ordinary events 
of history. I was there ten days and did 
not see one mosquito. 

The American men are from every state 
in the Union. The school children are from 
thirty-six different states, and the mothers 
from each state want the schools to be 


run on the plan in vogue in their own ~ 


state. Thus a Boston woman wants schools 
like those of Massachusetts, and Oregon 
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man has been home to the States on a vaca- 
tion and returns to find his house and his 
job taken by another man. Colonel 
Goethals goes to work and investigates 
this case, finds the man has been wronged, 
and walks two miles to the workman’s 
lodgings to tell him his work will be ready 
for him in the morning. Negroes have a 
riot. The leaders come before the despot. 
What was the riot about? Well, it was 
over a quarrel of two men as to whether 
Judea would have a king at the second 
coming of Christ! 
Religion exists at the zone. But whereas 
the American at home is a formal church- 
goer, at the zone he is more or less indiffer- 





A PANAMA STREET BEING PAVED UNDER DIRECTION OF THE CANAL COMMISSION. 


women say Oregon schools are the ne 
plus ultra of schools. But of course the 
authorities cannot give each state its own 
system, and so they have put in force 
what they consider the best form of school 
for the time and place. The kiddies are 
just as bright, hearty and healthy here 
as they are at home. 
* * * 

The laws of the benevolent despot, 
Colonel George Washington Goethals, 
are kept by everybody, and each man feels 
that he is getting justice. On Sunday 
mornings any man or woman on the zone 
can get an audience with the chief, and 
state any grievance, real or imaginary. And 
this wise tyrant manages so well to give 
out even-handed justice that all are satis- 
fied. Some examples may illuminate. A 


ent. Nevertheless the meetings of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association aver- 
age fifty at each of the services. There 
are Catholic and Protestant churches 
in nearly every village and hamlet, and 
the Government has established a building 
in every village which can be used by any 
denomination, and which has a hall suit- 
able for fraternal societies like the Masons, 
The Knights of Pythias, The Knights of 
Columbus, etc. The negroes have im- 
proved in religion and are better and more 
industrious workers than when they came, 
whereas the Spaniards (who were the best 
workmen at first) are dragged down, and 
the American is more indifferent to religion 
than he was.’ The conduct of the average 
American, however, is reported to be very 
good, and men of our nationality are 
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A COMFORTABLE DINING ROOM IN THE MARRIED QUARTERS 


WATCHING A SHIP FROM THE STATES MOORED UNDER THE PALMS AT COLON 
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learning how to live wisely and govern sewerage and water system installed as 
well in the tropical countries. well as electric light. The same work 

The American man is, of course, the was done at Panama City. The two cities, 
deciding factor of the life and work on the though in the ten mile zone, were given 
canal. And never have men done so well to the Panama Republic. The money for 
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THE STREET UNDER PROCESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


and never has a stupendous enterprise the improvements was advanced by the 
been governed so justly as here at Panama. American government, and is to be paid 
Even the most captious could not cavil at slowly by a slight water tax. In addition 
the fine fair play that has been character- to the $10,000,000 originally given by the 
istic of the whole enterprise. Government, Panama receives every year 





STREET WHEN PAVING AND IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED 


If the Panama people are not grateful after 1913 a rental of $250,000 per year. 
to the United States Government, they This, added to the interest on six million 
ought to be. Very magnanimous has _ dollars still remaining from the purchase 
Washington been with Panama. The money, gives the new Republic a yearly 
streets of Colon were filled in and a good income of more than half a million dollars, 
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without any taxation at all on the people 
of Panama. Of course they need more 
than half a million to run the govern- 
ment, but the taxes tend to be very light 
in Panama. All liquor licenses’ on the 
American territory will be revoked July 
1, 1913, and the revenues from liquor 
will then all be taken in Colon and Panama. 
The revenues from licenses on the zone 
were $75,000 per year. The liquor stores 
were kept by Chinamen, East Indians and 
others. Most of these villages will be 
abolished when the canal is opened. The 
recent slide in Culebra cut will delay the 
passing through the canal of the first ship 
till December 31, 1913. It was the plan 
of Colonel Goethals, he told me, to put 
a vessel through on October 5, the four 
hundredth anniversary of the day that 
Balboa discovered the Pacific. 

It is a pity that some drunkenness exists 


LITTLE OLD DREAMS 


at the Zone. Yet it is not to be wondered 
at. In the first place, there are many 
rash, adventurous souls in every such 
enterprise. In the second place, many 
young fellows away from home for thé 
first time are left without their ordinary 
recreations and: safeguards. 

Everything that a powerful, rich and 
kindly government can do has been. done 
by the Americans at Panama to give to 
the native people and to their own citizens 
and employes the best physical, mental, 
social and civic conditions. 

Engineers and diplomats, travelers and 
publicists from every country in the world 
have sent trained men to Panama. And 
these all with one voice declare that for 
engineering skill and civic management, 
the enterprise of finishing the Panama 
Canal is a lesson to the world and an epoch 
in the great events of civilized mankind. 


LITTLE OLD DREAMS 


REAMS, old Dreams, is a funny old man, 
You never, no, never, can tell 
Which of his dreams, when the night time comes, 
He is bringing to you to seli; 
It may be a dream of a soft twilight, 
Of a sun that is sunk to rest; 
Of a cool, sweet breeze and the rose perfume, 
And a face that you love the best. 


Or it may be a dream ’fore the lights are lit, 
And the fire in the hearth burns low, 

And the shadows creep and the room ‘is filled 
With the days of “long ago.” 

It may be a dream of the blue, blue wave, 
And the sound of the moaning sea; 

Of a rudderless ship that is drifting far 
From the harbor of what “could be.” 


Or a dream of a night, of a dark, dark night, 
With no hope-sent star in the sky; 

Of an empty room, and from out the gloom 
The sob of a tearless sigh. 

But if dream of good or if dream of ill, 
(For we never, no, never, can’ tell) 

When old Dreams comes wemust buy of him 
The Dream he is come to sell. 


—Margaret Erskine. 








The Harmony of Figures 


by W. H. Landvoigt 


business is a thorough system of 

auditing, superior to the old methods 
of Latin countries which are utterly inade- 
quate to business need in the United States. 
Balance is the immutable law of nature, 
and permanently an essential factor of 
successful business operations. The United 
States Post Office Department has recently 
introduced a mechanical auditing method 
which is already eliminating the financial 
“deficiency’’ of years past. There is no 


ge greatest necessity of modern 


doubt that calculating and recording | 


machinery is not only labor saving, but 
insures speed, accuracy and efficiency that 
cannot be attained by the old methods. 

What business house is not interested in 
securing a perfect audit of its accounts, 
one that will disclose with mechanical 
accuracy the state of its business, without 
the possibility of mistake; to which 
humanity, however careful or experienced, 
is so prone? And how much deeper, 
therefore, must that interest be, if it be 
established that there is a simple system 
of securing these results with the addi- 
tional advantage of a saving in time and 
money over the long-accepted methods of 
the counting house? 

These seem remarkable hopes to raise 
in the heart of the busy man who has no 
time to indulge in chimeras or conundrums. 
Yet enough is now known to render it 
absolutely certain that these hopes will 
_ be fully realized by the use of the wonderful 
mechanical auditing methods recently 
installed in the office of the Auditor of the 
Post Office Department, the accounting 
officer of the United States Treasury 
Department, who is relied upon to check 
up and square the accounts of perhaps the 
most gigantic business enterprise in the 
world—the postal service of the United 
States. 

This system has almost ended its first 
year in auditing the money order business 
of the country, whose transactions during 


language of the street, 


the last calendar year aggregated more 
than a billion three hundred millions of 
dollars, or, to be exact, $1,335,366,193.34, 
involving approximately eight hundred 
thousand money order accounts with the 
various postmasters and approximately 
one hundred million money orders. In the 
“This is some 
business.”” Certainly it is gigantic enough 
to. test the system in its every detail. 

Not only has the system thus far been a 
success, but it has been operated. with 125 
less employees than under the old system, 
and the audit can be completed in a remark- 
ably shorter time. 

Auditor Charles A. Kram says that 
this business is growing at such a rate that 
under the old system of auditing it would 
require an additional force of sixty people 
each year to do the work. Yet under the 
new system this increase from time to 
time can be taken care of without addi- 
tional help, or even without additional 
machines. 

The great bulk of the money orders 
issued in this country originate at forty-five 
thousand post offices. But they are paid, 
as a rule, in the large cities. One out of 
every six last year was paid in Chicago, 
the totals amounting to $107,257,292.71. 
New York paid one out of every ten, the 
totals amounting to $67,204,642.71. 

Sixty per cent of the business of the 
entire country is transacted in the fifty-two 
largest post offices, which are required to 
make daily reports of their transactions to 
the Auditor. The remaining offices make 
reports monthly or semi-monthly, accord - 
ing to their importance and the size of 
their transactions. A complete audit is 
required every three months. 

Every account of the money order 
business, under the new system, is given a 
double audit. That is to say, the accounts 
of the postmasters who issue the money 
orders as well as the accounts of those who 
pay them must be carefully examined and 
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CHART SHOWING MECHANICAL TABULATINGSYSTEM 


verified, and’ both sets of postmasters 
debited or credited; as the case may be, by 
the Division of Postmasters’ Accounts. 
The accounts of the one must be checked 
against those of the other. This is effected 
under the rew system by the tabulation 
of the totals and their comparison, that a 
balance may be reached which will show 
the outstanding or unpaid orders when the 
audit is made. 

To properly audit the accounts of the 
postmasters who issue the money orders, 
the cards representing the orders must, be 
assembled by States and alphabetically 
by the names of the post offices, as well as 
in their numerical sequence, for each order 
bears its own serial number. This arrange- 
ment also is necessary for the sake of easy 
reference in the future. Under the old 
system it was necessary to assort, by hand, 
the money orders themselves. 


The Auditor, in a recent official state- 
ment, said: “The Auditor is required by 
law to keep all accounts and vouchers for 
a period of three years. The paid money 
orders alone which reach his office within 
that period, if tied in bundles a foot thick, 
would reach half way from Washington ta 
Baltimore’’—a distance estimated at forty 
miles. As it is often necessary to produce 
money orders required in specific cases 
by the Post Office Department, or by 
postmasters, or by clerks of court, where 
accounts get into court through criminal 
proceedings against postmasters or postal 
employees, the difficulty of locating or- 
ders under the old system may be better 
imagined than described. 

Under the new system, the Auditor says 
a given order can be located at the outside 
in fifteen minutes. 

The advantages of the new mechanical 
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system which is undergoing a wonderfully 
successful test are briefly stated by the 
Auditor to be as follows: 

It has already saved $100,000 annually in 
the cost of office operation, a force of 300 
employees now being able to complete the 
double audit in less time and with a greater 
degree of accuracy than 425 employees 
under the old system where the orders were 
assorted by hand and clerically audited. 
Not only this, but the smaller force is also 
taking care of the steadily increasing 
volume of business without a necessity 
of additional appropriations. 

“It has already resulted in increasing 
the average compensation of the machine 
operatives twenty-five per cent,’ and 
approximately twenty per cent of them 
complete their maximum day’s work in 
six hours, whereas under the old system 
they were required to be on ‘duty seven 
and a half hours daily ‘with a half hour’s 
allowance for luncheon. — 

Absolute accuracy has been easily secured 
in the audit; opportunities for clerical error 


have been reduced to a minimum through © 


a system of control by totals, and “double 
credits” which are likely to arise from the 
issue of duplicate money orders to replace 
those lost or*destroyed are detected with 
absolute certainty. 

It has made possible accurate keeping of 
the audit of paid money orders current, 
and of reducing the elapsed 
time in the audit of money 
orders issued by from four to 
six months. 

It has resulted in the entire 
discontinuance of the alpha- 
’ betical assorting of the mon- 
ey orders in. post offices, 
which was necessary in con- 
nection with the old system 
of auditing, whereby it 
is estimated that a sav- 
ing of $400,000 a year 
has been effected. 

Now, how has all this 
been accomplished? 

Simply by the use of 
four types of machines, 
two of them, the “card 
punch” and the “gang 
punch” operated by 
hand, and two, the “tab- - 
ulating” machine and 
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the “sorting” machine, operated by elec- 
tric motor power. All the machines are 
manufactured by an American company, 
and what seems remarkable is that their 
principle is such that they can be adjusted 
to any kind of business auditing. Indeed, 
prominent officials of the government have 
ventured the suggestion that their success 
in the office of the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department virtually means a 
revolution in the method of all govern- 
mental auditing. 

By this system, as soon as the paid 
money orders are received, they are sent 
to the “card punchers” who, by punching 
holes in certain columns on small cards, 
make the latter show the number of the 
post office where the order is issued (for 
each ‘post office has its own number), the 
amount of the order which has been paid, 
the amount of the money order fee paid 
the issuing postmaster for the order, the 
serial number of the order and the month 
of its issue. Eleven keys on the punching 
machine are sufficient for the purpose. 
Operators manipulate the keys like a type- 
writing machine. The resistance in punch- 
ing the card, however, is much less than 
might be imagined. Key punch operators 
will punch about twenty-five hundred 
cards a day. 

These perforated cards are then sent to 
the tabulating machine, where the amounts 
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TABULATING MACHINE USED IN GOVERNMENT AUDITING 
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on them are added at the present rate of 
from twenty-five thousand to thirty 
thousand cards a day, thus furnishing the 
totals for comparison with and verification 
by the totals claimed by the postmasters 
in their statements. Discrepancies are 
marked for correction and card, money 
order and statement are sent to the ex- 
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of the paying office and the file number, all 
common to a great many cards. The “gang 
punch” is a small machine operated with a 
hand lever and fifteen or more cards may be 
punched with it at each fail of the lever. It 
is easily adjusted to any combination. 
The perforated cards are then sent to the 
sorting machine, which assembles all the 
cards of each post office of issue, and 











SORTING MACHINE 


aminer for final audit and adjustment. 
After the audit of the paid money orders is 
thus completed, the examiner sends them 
to the files. .The postmasters’ statements, 
however, are sent to the Division of Post- 
masters’ accounts, for appropriate credits 
to the postmasters, and the cards are sent 
to the “gang punchers’” who perforate 
them at the rate of about seventy thousand 
a day, with holes in appropriate columns 
showing the operator’s number, the number 
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arranges them in rotation by the serial 


= number of the money orders, at the rate 


of one hundred thousand cards a day. 
They are then ready for the second au- 
dit, or that of the money orders issued. 

When again run through the tabu- 
lating machines totals are secured, both 
for the amounts of the orders and the 
amounts paid as money order fees, and 
these are compared with the totals of 
the money orders issued. Discrepancies 
here, as in the case of paid orders, 
are marked for correction and sent to 
the examiner of money orders issued 
for final adjustment and audit. 

If a given money order has not 
been presented for payment at the 
time the issuing postmaster’s statement 
is audited, a card of a different color 
is perforated to show all the particulars 
contained in the statement. This 
serves as a record of outstanding or 
unpaid orders and also as a check 
against the money order itself when it 
is returned as paid. 

This double audit is really simple, 
although a description of it seems 
complicated. But it is effected by eight 
processes: (1) The making of the per- 
forated card by the “card: puncher”’; 
(2) the tabulation of the cards to get. 
the totals for comparison with the post- 
masters’ statements; (3) the compari- 
son of totals, correction of errors and 
closing of the accounts, in which event 
the statements are sent to the bookkeepers 
for properly crediting the postmasters 
with the sums they have paid out; (4) the 
“gang punching” of the cards for their 
general assembling with full particulars; 
(5) the assembling of the cards by post 
offices of issue and their arrangement in 
rotation by serial numbers of the money 
orders; (6) the second tabulation of all 
the totals, including outstanding or unpaid 
orders, for comparison with the statements 
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of the issuing postmasters; (7) the veri- 
fication of these totals, after which the 
cards are sent to the files; (8) the 
debiting of the issuing postmasters with 
the amounts received by them for the or- 
ders issued and also as fees for such orders. 

The tabulating and sorting machines, 
both of which are operated by 
electric motors, perform their 
function on a principle similar to 
that by which a music box pro- 
duces music from perforated 
sheets of paper. While a discord 
is indicated by the latter in the 
music given forth, an error in the 
cards is soon made known in the 
totals shown by the machines. 
They seem to be endowed with 
almost human intelligence, but 
their “intelligence” has this dif- 
ference, it is mechanical and 
unerring. 

The new system was installed 
August 24, 1912, to commence 
operations as of July 1, 1912, with a force 
almost totally inexperienced, yet which 
each succeeding week has shown increased 
efficiency in the operators and an almost 
illimitable capacity on the part of the ma- 
chines. The keystone to the system is the 
perforated card made by the “card punch- 
er” whose errors are noted with infallible 
accuracy in the short page totals after the 
cards have passed through the tabulating 
machines. They are thus quickly detected 
for correction and the responsibility for 
them fixed. 

Many of the operators, because of their 
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GANG PUNCH 


civil service status, have never before been 
able to earn more than from $660 to $720 
a year, no matter how richly they deserved 
it. Under the piece-rate system their 
efficiency is its own reward. They get paid 
for what they do, and over ninety per cent 
of them are making more money today 
than it was ever possible for them to earn 
under the old system, while the Auditor’s 
office is being run at a lower cost, a quicker 
audit is being obtained, and now, as never 
before, the Post Office Department is 
able to tell where it stands*in§a'ffinancial 
way. 
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A Requiem ; | 


‘‘Westward, on westward, the great soul of the ‘Poet of the Sierras’ has passed to the 
Golden Beyond.” 
—Joe Mitchell Chapple in April National. 








MOEkN upon the Sierras. 

Bathed in an opal sheen; 

Forest, and glade, and mountain, 
Valley and sheer ravine. 

Voices of birds and beast folk 
Echo throughout the brake; 

Nature has marshalled her forces— 
Joaquin,. her friend, is awake. 
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Noon upon the Sierras, 
Bathed in a golden glow; 
Forest, and glade, and mountain, 
Valley and purple snow. 
Sitting beside his cabin, 
Harking unto the stream, 
’Terpreting nature’s voices, 
Joaquin, the poet, doth dream. 
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Twilight upon the Sierras. 
Bathed in an eerie light: 

Forest, and glade, and mountain, 
Valley, and stream, and light. 
Hushed are the birds’ sweet voices, 

Stilled is forest and glade, 
Softly the evening breezes 
Blow o’er a mound, new made. 
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Night upon the Sierras. 
Bathed in a somber shade: 
Forest, and glade, and mountain, 
Cabin, and mound, new-made. 
Like a great band the darkness 
Circles the distant west, 
Decking the land in mourning, 
Joaquin has gone to rest. 
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Hark! On the evening stiilness 
The cry of a wolf comes shrill; 
Higher and higher it ranges, 
Then again all is still. 
Far down the valley the north wind 
Starts up a dismal moan, 
Echoed by valley and mountain: 


“Joaquin, our friend, has gone.” | 

















—William Edward Ross. 
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A CLASS IN CARPENTRY AND BUILDING AT WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 
Two sections of a house and a stairway, involving all the principles of hquse construction, being built by boys 


A Survey of Vocational Work 


te is indeed an age of emphasized. 


specialization. One little realizes 
how much is being done merely to 
adjust effort to existing conditions, after 
specialized plans are completed. A number 


of earnest women, who realized. that it © 


was chiefly a question of effective combina- 
tion, have taken up the work of perfecting 
the opportunities for vocational education 
in Boston. After thorough research 
and personal investigation of many other 
institutions, Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny has 
prepared a magnificent series of charts 
which demonstrate the whole subject at 
a glance. Mrs. Glenny’s work has been 
especially commended and commented 
upon by the official government reports of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
for the commissioners: realize that effi- 
ciently trained teachers are the strongest 
factors in attaining higher standards of 


education and the uplift of the social life 
of the community. The normal school 
and university extension opportunities 
offered in Boston seem to reach every 
phase of educational work. The special 
field of the normal school is the actual 
training of young men and women for 
teaching; and a new access of originality, 
a broader understanding of human nature 
and a spirit of helpfulness is acquired by 
actual contact with people and practical 
experience. 

The curriculum indicated by Mrs. 
Glenny’s charts would seem to cover 
every phase of educational activity, in- 
cluding drawing, the industrial arts, pre- 
paring students to become school teachers, 
instruction in manual and physical train- 
ing, qualifying students to take positions 
in primaries, or as mothers’ helpers— 
preparing them, in a word, to become an 
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active part of the practical 
philanthropy of the times. 

On the chart are given all 
details of the special feature 
courses, the subjects and re- 
quirements for admission and 
tuition, expenses and the 
placing of students. Special 
schools are proposed to teach 
electricity, navigation, marine 
engineering and seamanship. 

With such a wide scope 
of training for social service, 
whether paid or volunteered, 
the young people of today are 
making a closer study of family 
and community relations, of 
neighborhood improvements in 
city and country, and of 
charity and public aid than 
one can well realize. By rea- 
son of these charts the voca- 
tional educational work in 
Boston has more than kept 
pace with development in 
other lines. 

There is a school for home: making in 
Boston where the subject is taken up in a 
practical way. This is differentiated from 
the domestic science and art courses, in 
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THE RUSSIAN COMARANSKEISO 
One of the stately Russian dances being taught 


which scientific instructions in the manage- 
ment of the home are given. Courses in 
law, commercial science and agriculture, 
physical and dramatic education, and 
training schools for nurses con- 




























THE ITALIAN TARANTELLA 





Performed by the pupils in the vocational schools at Boston already liberally supported in 


nected with the large hospitals 
are all outlined. The Red 
Cross “uniformed standard of 
qualifications to govern the 
enrolment of nurses’ for gov- 
ernment service, is set forth 
with all the details as to just 
what qualifications are deemed 
necessary for the work. 

_ In the Marlborough Street 
office, at Boston, all this infor- 
mation has been collected with 
painstaking care, showing 
when and. where these oppor- 
tunities for education are 
opening, with a precision more 
definite and perhaps even more 
reliable than a railway time- 
table. 

The professional schools, 
including schools for speaking, 
expression, the spoken word, 
elocution and dramatic art, are 








Boston. It is impressively pointed out 
that the proper training of the mind and 
voice ‘ensure a livelier sense of beauty 
and more intense sympathy with nature 
and art. Professional training in the 
science of expression prepares the teacher, 
story teller, orator, reciter and actor, and 
even if not used'in a professional way 
has accomplished wonderful results. 

Young women students are assisted in 
finding suitable rooms by applying to the 
Student’s Co-operative Registry, and never 
before have educational advantages been 
so comprehensively outlined 
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ever had more reliable charts to direct 
him to safe harbors across wide oceans 
than Mrs. Glenny has prepared to direct, 
as well as to inspire, a healthful thirst 
for that vocational education which leads 
to a better livelihood for all concerned, and 
associations that make all the conditions of 
life more delightful and radiant with the 
light of loving helfpulness for humanity. 


* * * 


The vocational schools are not confined 
to hard and fast practicalities. Illustra- 





as in the chart series of edu- 
cation. 

Day continuation schools, 
opportunities in settlements 
and other neighborhood cen- 
ters, professional schools, com- 
mercial training, art and music 
schools, and all schools under- 
taking this work are listed in 
the chart and give assistance: 
in securing positions for stud- 
ents. In looking over these 
charts, one finds a veritable 
encyclopedia of vocational 
education opportunities. 

The Evening Industrial and 
Evening Elementary schools 
are all carefully listed and 
described. Many of the 
schools are free to residents 
of Boston. In fact, this gen- 
eral supervision work has been 
largely carried on by volunteer 
contributions and effort, just 
to help find the right place for 
the thousands of young people coming to 
Boston and seeking for opportunities and 
training, that must be of great value to 
them in later life. Life, after all, centers 
in one thing—to “know how” to do things, 
and ‘to do one worthy thing better than 
any one else. That has been given as the 
all-conclusive evidence of success, and in 
devoting years of arduous work to this 
cause Mrs. Glenny has given to the Educa- 
tional Department of the Women’s League 
invaluable service. With painstaking care 
she has gathered together all the loose ends 
so that the doors of opportunity are opened 
even still wider to the energetic and 
ambitious youth of today. No mariner 











THE PICTURESQUE SCOTCH LILT 


One of the dances taught in the new vocational schools 


tions are here given that show the splen- 
did advances made by them in the re- 
newal and preservation of the old customs 
whereby the characteristic dances and 
pastimes of many countries, as represented 
by immigrants coming to this country, 
are preserved. ‘This is what adds beauty, 
grace and poetry to the prosaic activities 
of life. What would the hard, rugged 
life of the peasantry of Europe be but for 
these dances and pastimes? The stern 
life of the Highlander found its compensa- 
tions in the evenings when the pipers 
played the old pibrochs of war and gaiety 
and the gillies and lasses danced the 
“Gillie Callum” and the “Highland Fling.” 
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The Hungarian dances are poems in them- 
selves, and the dances of the Russians and 
Italians are both wonderful and pictur- 
esque. This work in Boston, under the 
direction of Mrs. James J. Storrow and 
other prominent Boston women, has been 
especially successful. The story of the 
industrial work taught at the Wentworth 
school indicates how easy it is to teach 
young people to do useful things and to 
make the most of their environment in 
working together with that sympathy 
for their fellow-beings. that characterized 
the gteat Lincoln. 

Modern ideas of education are reverting 
to a scientific study of those conditions of 
household labors too long regarded as an 
unwelcome burden, but which have been 
after all blessings in disguise—for one who 
has duties to perform or hardships to over- 
come is likely to have the courage and 
initiative to succeed. In the initiation and 
development of educational institutional 
work, Boston has reason to be proud of 


THE MASTER COMRADE 









the splendid record already made. The 
news of her success has spread to other 
cities, and Mrs. Glenny, one of the leaders 
of the movement in Boston, is now engaged 
in the work at Columbia University, New 
York City. The Empire State with its 
great building in Albany dedicated to 
educational work is making a splendid 
response to the appeal to promote voca- 
tional education among the people. 

Whether there is a tendency to do too 
much for boys and girls, instead of per- 
mitting them to develop their own in- 
dividual faculties, may be a mooted ques- 
tion, but Senator Page’s bill, which passed 
the Senate for vocational, agricultural 
and. industrial education. has reflected 
the sentiment of the American people, 
who have declared in words that cannot 
be mistaken, that they believe in liberally 
providing for the educational and voca- 
tional work of the country. By such 
measures the future destinies of the 
republic are assured. 


THE MASTER COMRADE 


HE Master-Comrade, so the records tell, 
In bitter poverty and pain was born, 

And toiled with hands, and oft was weary, worn; 
Yet helped the faint who by the wayside fell, 
And prayed for those who, blind, insensible, 
About his brows had bound the cruel thorn. 
The scornful priest He withered up with scorn, 
But could not judge the woman at the well. 


Rich in the riches of the heart was He, | 

And yet a homeless proletarian. 

He gave his lifé to save and to set tie: 

And left a record on the hearts of men 

More deeply graven than with sword or pen, 
Which speaks for Brotherhood—Humanity! 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 














SoME of our readers may have forgotten 
it, but there are a large number of 
friends of the NATIONAL who are helping 
each month in the collection of “Heart 
Letters,” which will be an appropriate 
successor of “Heart Throbs.” In order 
that we might remind you of it, we are 
publishing one of the numerous letters 
which have been received. Nearly every 
day brings in selections for ‘Heart 
Letters” to go in the new volume. Some 
of the contributions are personal letters 
with the names changed, and others have 
become famous in history, but all are 
letters that mirror the soul and spirit of an 
individual, whether celebrated or unknown 
to public print. 

So don’t put it off until too late, and 
sigh when the volume is out, “If I had 
only thought!’’ but set about to find that 
letter of five hundred words or under that 
has touched your heart, and send us a copy. 
The collection is proving a veritable 
gleaner’s sheaf of priceless experience touch- 
ing almost every phase and condition and 
environment of life. 

The famous letter of Lincoln to Mrs. 
Bixby early became a favorite in the 
contributions. The letter of General 
Pickett to his fiancee before making the 
fatal charge at Gettysburg has also been 
sent in many times. The several beautiful 
epistles written by the Southern leader 
during the dark days, full of those touches 
of hopefulness that have kept human 
nature mellow and sweet under severest 
strains, have an inspiration as human 
documents that few purely literary master- 
pieces possess. 

The following, which appears in the 





published volume of the late General’s 
letters to his wife, was written just before 
he led his famous charge: 

We have been on the qui vive since mid- 


night and as early as three o'clock were on 
the march. About half past three Gary’s 


pistol signaled the Yankees’ attack upon 
Culp’s Hill, and with its echo a wail of regret 
went up from my very soul that the other 
two brigades of my old division had been 
left behind. Oh, God, if only I had them— 
a surety for the honor of Virginia, for I can 
depend upon them, little one. They know 
your soldier and would follow- him into the 
very jaws of death—and he will need them 
right here, too, before he’s through. 

At early dawn, darkened by the threaten- 
ing rain, Armistead, Garnett, Kemper and 
your soldier held a heart-to-heart powwow. 
Just as we three separated to go our different 
ways after silently clasping hands, our fears 
and prayers voiced in the “Good luck, old 
man,’ a summons came from Old Peter 
(General Longstreet) and I immediately 
rode to the top of the ridge where he and 
Marse Robert were making a reconnaissance 
of Meade’s position. ‘Great God!’ said 
Old Peter as I came up, “Look, General Lee, 
at the insurmountable difficulties between 
our line and that of the Yankees—the steep 
hills, the tiers of artillery, the fences, the 
heavy skirmish line—an "then we'll have 
to fight our infantry against their batteries. 
Look at the ground we'll have to charge 
over, nearly a mile of open ground there 
under the rain of their canister and shrapnel.” 

“The enemy is there, General Longstreet 
and I am going to strike him,” said Marse 
Robert in his firm, quiet, determined voice. 

+ * % 

Yen Mr. Stanley Clague of Chicago 

tilts his head to the right and nar- 
rows his eyes, it is safe to say there is an 
idea being incubated in his mind that will 
make a deep dent in some business ex- 
ploitation. He has made a record allotted 
to few advertising experts, and seems to 
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know exactly how to reach the people 
through the printed word. ~~ 

Some of the most successful innovations 
ever made in advertising activities were 
conceived and executed by Mr.. Clague. 
It was he who made “‘Toasted Corn.Flakes”’ 
known the world over, and introduced the 





Photo by Voorhees 
MR. STANLEY CLAGUE 
An advertising expert whose success has been founded 
in the principle of combining art with publicity 


juvenile advertising that has given delight 
to thousands, yes millions, of the children 
and their fond parents. Mr. Clague it was, 
too, who originated the “Heart Throbs” 
campaign, thus finding its way again to 
the home circle. 

Born on the Isle of Man, Stanley Clague 
came to America when a boy, filled with 
the artistic and literary instinct of the 
traditional Manxman. He combined busi- 
ness sense with his art, and took up adver- 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


tising as a serious life work. He launched 
his career with a determination to make 
a place for the best art and literary effort 
in publicity campaigns, and is one of the 
pioneers who gave advertising its present 
dignity .and prestige. Mr. Clague has 
engaged the services of the world’s best 


_sattists and writers in the cause of adver- 
*--tising. When in England a famous artist 


was employed to make drawings for Pears’ 
Soap, the house of Pears did on special 
occasion what Stanley Clague is doing 
every day. A keen student of human 
nature, he recognized years ago that in 
American homes there is an increasing 
intelligent and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of art. The throngs who visit the 
art galleries tell the story. The names of 
famous artists have become as familiar 
to the people as publications themselves. 

A series of announcements which Mr. 


-Clague recently prepared for Montgomery 


Ward & Company, Chicago, is without 
doubt the most artistic and impressive 
publicity announcement that has ever 
appeared in public print. It represents 
the best art talents in America, and the 
results show the correctness of Mr. 
Clague’s unerring judgment that work 
rather than celebrated names is first ap- 
preciated by the people. He has proved 
the futility of the old-time method of 
appealing to farmers in crude advertising 
on the theory that they are isolated on 
farms and have no appreciation of art. 
Through the artistic announcememts 
planned by Mr. Clague, his clients are 
presenting art that in itself has the same 
subtle influence possessed by masterpieces 
that hang in art museums. Back of these 
Montgomery Ward announcements is a 
conviction that reveals an uncompromising 
belief in the practical artistic taste of the 
people. They are in themselves a compli- 
ment to American intelligence. 

This strikes the keynote of Mr. Clague’s 
ideal. Each advertisement prepared by 
him tells an artistic story, with the commer- 
cial idea subtly suggested in the fact that 
a firm putting out this quality of adver- 
tising knows how to furnish values that 
have the real and intrinsic worth, indicated 
in the medium and method of announce- 
ment. A few years ago the art repre- 
sented in these advertisements would have 
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been executed only to grace the text pages 
of Harper’s or The Century. In these 
progressive days, however, the work of the 
most famous artists is appearing in the 
agricultural papers for the benefit of the 
modern farmer—the farmer who has his 
automobile, his gas engine, telephone and 
rural delivery. He has also his books, and 
magazine, and knows what is best in 
modern art. His children, if not himself 
and wife, have seen the world’s great 
paintings, for they have traveled in pro- 
portion much more than their city cousins, 
and have seen and appreciated the points 
of interest which those in the city pass 
without notice. 

No more significant event in the annals 
of advertising has occurred in years past 
to reveal the rapidity of American progress 
than these masterpieces from the pens of 
Charles Dana Gibson, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Henry Hutt and other 
popular artists. There is a heart touch in 
the two drawings by Charles Dana Gibson 
entitled “Friends for Forty Years” and 
““My Father Loved That Book.” On the 
shelf is the catalogue of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. The daughter remem- 
bers that her father pored over that book 
in the chimney corner, studying out the 
economies that would mean better educa- 
tion for his daughter. The drawing tells 
the story of an American farmer’s life. 
Henry Hutt, who is noted for his charac- 
teristic .young men and dainty girls, 
pictures a young couple starting on their 
honeymoon and here again is the sugges- 
tion of having a Montgomery Ward & 
Company catalogue. James Montgomery 
Flagg cannot resist portraying the glow 
of the home circle, with the father and 
daughter planning in secret on a gift for 
mother, the Montgomery Ward catalogue 
at hand. 

“Garth Jones has a suggestion of the 
classic in his portrayal of Neptune, with 
the text “From the Ends of the Earth to 
the Ends of the Earth,” an appropriate 
title in connection with the catalogue. 
“The Store of a Thousand Windows” is 
the subject of Dan Sayre Groesbeck’s 
famous drawing, but the classic is ap- 
proached in his stunning presentation of 
the Statue of Liberty holding the torch 
aloft in the right hand, while in the left 
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is the inevitable catalogue. There is 
something of the sturdiness of an old wood 
engraving in Franklins Booth’s drawing, 
which has a picturesque flash of ‘Three 
Generations.” Kyohei Inukai’s contribu- 
tion has a foreign impress quite as emphatic 
as the name, but the title ““Looking Back- 





MR. BEECHER W. WALTERMIRE 
One of the charming story writers from Ohio who has de- 
lighted readers for many years with his inimitable tales of 
mystery. One of our regular contributors to the National 


ward” and “Looking Forward” is graphi- 
cally portrayed. 

Louis Fancher’s portrayal o’ Mercury 
stands as the symbol of moder: business 
methods; Adoph Treidler with h_ glimpse 
of the Orient expressed another individual- 
ity; Earl Stetson Crawford’s “Aim Higher’’ 
looks like a print from some of the old 
masters flashing forth a famous maxim 
of the Montgomery Ward & Company. 
‘When Dreams Come True,” another of 
Franklin Booth’s drawings, has all the 
pastoral feeling of American farm life. 
Even the juvenile is portrayed, showing 
how the baby loves to tear the books and 
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above these are Japanese characters indi- 
cating the necessity of babies as well as 
catalogues in every home. 

Going over the proofs of the announce- 
ments is like turning the pages of an art 
album. The personality of each artist 
is most emphatically emphasized in the 
individuality of his work, and yet the pic- 





' MR. HENRY COCHRANE 
Who managed the Advertising and Printing Congress 
in New York 


ture tells the story of the trade. No busi- 
ness firm in the world has ever been pre- 
sented in so memorable a series of adver- 
tisements. Hung on the wall or pasted in 
the scrap book, the drawings form a modern 
art collection that encompasses represen- 
tative work of the most famous artists 
of the day. How the world does move 
when art and business genius of the age 
are brought into such close and indis- 
soluble relations! 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


HILE visiting the many interest- 
ing exhibits at the Advertising 


and Printing Exposition held in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
I looked in vain for one of the old Kelsey 
printing presses with which so many 
publishers and printers of today as boys 
began their career. In its stead were 
exhibits evidencing the remarkable changes 
and improvement in printing equipment, 
many of which have taken place within a 
few months or years at furthest. Among 
the thousands of visitors who crowded 
the aisles a feeling of comradeship gener- 
ally existed, for many of them could take 
a stick, go to a case and set type, thus 
proving their early apprenticeship, and to 
these the occasional aroma of benzine and 
printers’ ink awakened pleasant memo- 
ries of bygone days when the “devil” 
was the village authority on the mooted 
and debatable question of the existence of 
“type lice.”’ 

The phenomenal improvement in all the 
equipage of print craft during the past 
ten years is a striking feature of recent 
American industrial development. Better 
tools, better presses, typesetting machines, 
furniture and general equipment that save 
money and time has brought about a 
phenomenal progress, which has placed the 
printing business to the sixth place in the 
industries of the country. Nowhere has 
the invention of automatic machinery 
played a greater part, and in the printing 
business today everything seems to be 
working automatically except securing 
orders for business. 

While gossiping among the printers 
my mind wandered back to the time in 
far-off Dakota when an indulgent mother 
induced a reluctant father to sell old Kate, 
the family horse, for a real printing press 
with real rollers on the sound principle 
that “it would keep the boy out of mis- 
chief.”” This was a partial fulfillment of 
boyhood’s dreams inspired by the career 
of Horace Greeley. The time has passed 
when the public sneers at the poor printer, 
and with it the days of ghost walking on 
pay day and elusive wage envelopes. 

The old-fashioned, all-around printer 
who could set type without copy before 
him, make up the forms, run the press 


_ and address the wrappers has, for the most 
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part, passed to history, supplanted by 
modern machinery; and yet the old-time 
apprentice. who learned his trade with 
thoroughness and variety of resource 
gave us most of the men who have devel- 
oped the strong and initiative forces which 
have made the printing trade what it 
has become in the business of today. 
Many eminent Americans were trained 
to work in the atmosphere of old printing 
offices, and perhaps some day some gradu- 
ate of this self-reliant cult may climb into 
the executive chair of the nation itself, 
where he can wield the mallet and “shoot- 
ing stick’’ to close the forms, and give an 
administration “that will justify” a clear 
and even impression of true democracy. 

Among the thousands of young: men 
visiting the show—pressmen, feeders, and 
compositors—there were many who will 
some day have charge of their own printing 
establishments, while others will recruit 
the ranks of the noble army of editors and 
reporters. Their keen interest in the 
exposition was indicated by the armsful of 
literature and leaflets illustrating the 
development of printing which were car- 
ried away. The whirr of big presses, the 
quick, staccato clank of the swift running 
job press, the rhythmic hum of the auto- 
matic presses, the click of the monotypes 
and linotypes, all blended into a sym- 
phony of industry. The ‘noise’ made 
the playing of the splendid orchestra a 
mere pantomine; but who cared! The 
printing presses were alive, moving, pro- 
ducing pictures and folders, each con- 
veying a message of progress in the printing 
art. Eager eyes followed their operation, 
while fingers calloused by file and hammer 
pointed out intricate parts and explained 
complicated actions to those whose minds 
were bent “‘on understanding.”’ Mothers, 
fathers, wives and sweethearts were there, 
and in their eyes shone the pride of being 
so closely connected with a trade long 
monopolized chiefly by the skilled and 
efficient, for the printing office Heads 
the list of educational industries, and 
is insistent in its demands for intelli- 
gence. 

Every printer was delighted to see here 
the equipment of his own shop on exhi- 
bition. The Monotype exhibit was 
thronged, for this machine not only fas- 
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cinates printers, but all who are interested 
in mechanism that not only» approaches 
but surpasses the quality of hand-work. 
There were also our familiar Miehle presses, 
Dexter folders, Seybold cutters, Boston 
stitchers—in fact, nearly every make of 
machine used in THE NATIONAL plant was 
on exhibition. The automatic appliances 
increase each year and are truly marvelous 
in their capacity. 

The success of the exposition was largely 
dué to the efforts of Manager Henry 
Cochrane, who as an exposition manager 
has established a record. When an ex- 
position is in progress he is the busiest and 
best-natured man—all at the same time— 
that’ever held command. He has made 
elaborate plans for the exposition of the 
coming year and manages to move things 
by schedule time. While not a printer 
himself, Mr. Cochrane seems to have an 
understanding and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of just what printers need in bring- 
ing the work of their craft to the attention 
of the public. He believes in the enthu- 
siastic, “get-together” spirit that has been 
a marked characteristic of the expositions 
which he has managed. For several years 
expositions have been his special study 
and it is felt that the acme of success is 
reached when the display of printing 
machinery can be made to have an attrac- 
tiveness that rivals the various fascinating 
attractions of New York City. 


* * * 


HROUGH a ‘regrettable oversight, 

credit was not given to the Baltirrore 
& Ohio Railroad for the illustrations 
which accompanied the article ‘The 
Battle of July 2d at Gettysburg,” appear- 
ing in the July NationaL. We hasten 
to rectify the omission, with arologies 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which 
kindly loaned us the splendid electrotypes 
showing the scenes about the battlefield. 
It was through the courtesy of the Balti- 
more & Ohio also—which traverses this 
storied district and has made a record for 
speedy and safe transportation of a vast 
multitude of participants in the semi- 
centennial of the three days’ battle—that 
the NATIONAL was able to reproduce in 
its Gettsyburg issue the account of the 
battle by General W. S. Huidekoper. 
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O keep weight down is a problem 

confronting many women, especially 

sedentary workers in towns and 
cities. All kinds of remedies for “reducing” 
are prescribed, from radical rules for 
“dieting” to measures for strenuous exer- 
cising. Some women vouch for the 
efficacy of the “ten miles a day” walk, 
others claim that they “keep down” by 
going without breakfast, and many of our 
own readers have been helped by the beef- 
juice diet suggested by a contributor to 
“Little Helps.” Miss Billie Burke has 
discovered a plan for reducing weight that 
is simpler and saner than most of those 
now observed. 

She learned the secret while playing 
“Tommy” Belturbet, the girl who grew 
up as a boy, in “The Amazons” at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, the piece in 
which she will take a short “swing-around- 
the-circle” in the autumn. 

When Miss Burke began her engagement 
in “The Amagons” at the Empire she 
weighed exactly 125 pounds. At the end 
of two weeks she tipped the beam at just 
118 pounds. -Seven pounds off in fourteen 
days or half a pound a day—that isn’t bad 
at all. And how did she do it? Miss 
Burke will give the recipe herself. 

“Those little gymnastic exercises that 
I take at every performance in the third 
act of ‘The Amazons’ are what did it,” 
says the actress. ‘“You’d hardly believe 
it—I know I wouldn’t myself—but it is 
really the truth. You know one scene 
in ‘The Amazons’ represents a gymnasium 





























and in the course of the act I go through a 
few very simple exercises with a light 
bar bell. I jump about, too, with the other 
members of the cast in quite a lively dance, 
but the whole thing doesn’t last more than 
five minutes at the outside and the exer- 
cises with the bar bell are such as any 
woman, no matter how weak she may be 
when she starts, can take very easily. 
The only thing is—and this is the real 
secret, it seems to me—that she must do it 
regularly at the same time éach day. 

“A physical culture teacher once told me 
that that was the chief thing in taking 
exercise—the taking it regularly at the 
same time each day. He said that a very 
little exercise taken in that way did far 
more good than a great deal of exercise 
taken irregularly or at different times 
during the day. And my experience in 
‘The Amazons’ has proved to me conclu- 
sively that that is true. You know, of 
course, that when one starts out to take 
calisthenic exercise after a day or two it 
becomes real drudgery and one is very apt 
to put it off or let it go until one has more 
leisure or something of that sort. In “The 
Amazons,’ of course, I have to do the exer- 
cise just at that point in the play and it 
always comes just about the same time 
every night. Hence the result. 

“And I know that it is that little exercise 
with the bar bell, added maybe to the 
dancing, that has taken off those seven 
pounds, because while I do some walking 
in the country and some riding, I have 
always been accustomed to do that and 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR BEGINNERS 
AND OTHERS 


1—The address of 3 firms who will print your circu- 
lars (your own copy) free. 
2—Address of firm who will print your letterheads 
ree. 

Eg Eigg can get envelopes (your return card 
printed) f: 

+ —Addeens of 50 firms who want commission cir- 
culars mailed. 

5—10 firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Your name printed on them.) 

big combination of several hundred papers and 

magazines in which you can insert your ad at very 
low cost. 

7—Copy of “‘The Monthly Mail’’ for you, the great 
exchange story mail order magazine and mailing 
directory. 

8—List of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom 
you can exchange and who will help you secure business. 

9—Copies of “The Mechanical Digest,” the Booster 
magazine, Advertising World, Mail Order Journal, 
_Agents’ Magazine, Circular Mailers’ Digest, Mail 
Order Advocate, Mail Order Herald and several other 
good Mail Order Papers. These alone worth $3. 

10—The address of 7 syndicates in which you can 
start publishing a magazine of your own for $1. 


11—Names of 50 small papers which insert your ad | 


for a few cents and you mail 100 copies. 

12—1,000 of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 

13—300 names of people who sent us 25c each. 

14—-Copies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 

15—‘‘My Book,” ‘“‘How You Can Make $50 or 
Better Per Week.’ Price $1. 

16—The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 

17—How you can have your ad inserted in publica- 
tions at less than publishers’ price. 

18—All of the above and much more valuable in- 
formation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL, 
Houston, Texas 





Big Bargains in Fishing Rods 


High-grade steel and bamboo fly and . 
bait rods at one-third less than regu- 
lar retail prices. Send your a 
on postal for description and 
Address M, L. OSBORNE, 20 ont 
Street, Everett, Mass. 

















EADAGHE * a NEURALGIA | 


ME-GRIM-INE 


Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
105 S. Lafayette St. Fi South Bend, Ind. 





Sold by Druggists. Established 1889 quai. 





Safe “Travel Money” 


Not actual money, of course, but accepted 
like money in every part of the civilized 
world. You avoid risk of loss when you 


travel with these cheques. They are use- 
less without your signature, which identifies 
you to the people you have to deal with. 
Hotels, railways, steamship lines and the 
best shops in every country know they are 
as good as actual money. Each cheque 
is engraved with its exact value in 
foreign currency. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques 


Get them at your bank. If your bank is not 
yet supplied with them, write for booklet and 
information as to where they can be obtained 
in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 














Go to 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


A Country of Wonder 
and Surprise. 


South America is the peer of any 
| land you have ever seen. You 
| travelers who have not been 
| there have left unexplored a vast 
| continent of surprises. Cooler 
weather. Seasons are reversed. 
Regular sailings by superb! 2,500 
ton steamships every alternate 

Saturday. 
Write for Descriptive Matter. 


| LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
| BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents, 
| 





801 Produce Exchange, N.Y., 
or any local agent. 





money to date. Many 
posted. Se nd stamp for 
ean on = to you. 

D NOW. mismatic 


| $1.00 to — cash wale for all rare 
| valua! =< coins in ¢ ‘ montane. Get 
| | e illustra coin in’ circular. may m 
You certainly have nothing to lose. SEND 
Bank, Dept. 22, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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it has never had any such effect as this. 
The reason is, of course, that I walk and 
ride when I feel like it and some days I 
don’t do it all. And I have no set hour 
for doing it at any time. 

“So if any woman thinks she is putting 
on weight my advice to her is to get a bar 
bell and go through some such simple 
exercises as I do in ‘The Amazons.’ But 
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if she wants to get any real good out of it 
she must make up her mind to do it every 
day, no matter how it may interfere with 
any other engagements she may have. I am 
positive that any woman by following this 
simple rule—and certainly nothing could 
be easier or simpler—can keep in the very 
pink of condition and not put on a pound 
more flesh than she really ought to have.” 





before you. Try again. 


unavailable offerings. 





LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine, If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to dale in order to take advantage of this offer. 
Help does not appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone ° 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon 
dish. Enclose stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge 


If your Little 








TO SWEETEN “STUFFY” ROOMS 
BY H. L. 


If a room has become stuffy from being 
too constantly used or from tobacco smoke, 
it may be rendered sweet and habitable by 
placing one-half ounce spirits of lavender 
and a lump of salts of ammonia in a wide- 
mouthed fancy jar or bottle and leaving it 
uncovered. This is both pleasant as a 
deodorizer and disinfectant. 


Cheese Balls 


Cheese balls are delicious and should be 
served hot with a salad. To one cup of 
grated cheese add half a cup of grated bread 
crumbs, an egg well beaten and five drops of 
Worcestershire sauce. Mix thoroughly and 
roll the paste into small balls with the hands. 
Place them in a wire basket and fry in very 
hot lard. 


IN WASHING WINDOWS 
BY MRS. M. L. C. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of paraffine when 
cleaning windows. It will prevent dust from 
sticking and will polish the glass brilliantly. 


To Lengthen the Life of Shoes 


If new shoes are varnished on the soles 
every few weeks with the best copal varnish, 
they will last twice as long and rarely want 
resoling. At first give two coats of varnish, 
as leather absorbs it quickly. 





RENOVATING FADED FLOWERS 
BY MRS. J. M. 

Color faded flowers or quills by dipping 
in a mixture of tube paint and gasoline. 
Let dry in a cool room. Paint the quills 
with a small brush. 


SILK HOSIERY 
BY G. E. M. 


If each time a pair of silk hose is worn 
the wearer after removing will dip them in 
warm suds, wring out and dry them, they 
will last twice as long, as perspiration is what 
rots them. 

For Coat Hangers 

If one does not care to go to expense of 
covering dress and coat hangers with ribbon, 
a much cheaper way is to purchase five 
cents’ worth of gold paint and a small brush 
and paint the hangers with this. It makes 
them much prettier than varnish or the 
unpainted wood and is very cheap. 


GREASE THE CARTRIDGES 
BY J. N. P. 

Put a little vaseline on the cartridges put 
into a revolver that is kept around the house. 
It prevents them from corroding and they 
are very easy. to remove when cleaning it. 


When Blacking the Stove 
Blacking is very apt to become ingrained 
around the finger nails. To prevent this, 
scrape the nails over a bar of soap. When 
through, the blacking comes off with the soap. 





A TASTY MARMALADE 
BY MRS. M. L. R. 

Cut two large grape fruit, six large oranges 
and four lemons in very thin slices, add one 
pint of water to each pound of fruit. Stand 
twenty-four hours. Boil twenty minutes. 
Stand twenty-four hours more. Bring to 
boiling point, add eight pounds of sugar and 
boil until it jells, about thirty-five minutes. 








DEEP BREATHING 





By D. O. Harrell, M. D. 





BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
| breathing is a very desirable practice. 

Furthermore, we know it to be a fact 
that not one person in twenty, or perhaps 
one person in a hundred, really breathes 
deeply. Every physician can verify the 
statement that we are daily called upon 
to prescribe drugs for ailments that owe 
their cause directly to insufficient and im- 
proper breathing,—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon 
the air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well 
oxygenated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the 
draught, and you will kill your fire, no 
matter how excellent coal you use. Simi- 
larly, if you breathe shallowly, you must 
become anaemic, weak and thin, no matter 
how carefully you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite 
examples of the great physiological value 
of deep breathing. For instance, it is a 
well-known fact that intense mental con- 
centration and nerve strain paralyzes the 
diaphragm, the great breathing muscle. 
This depressing condition can be entirely 
counteracted through conscious deep 
breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “‘lack of healthful exercise,” in reality 
means insufficient lung exercise. Since 
few persons have the strength and en- 
durance to exercise violently enough to 
stir the lungs into rapid action, common 
sense dictates that the lungs should be 
exercised independently, through conscious 
breathing. Exercise that fails to excite 
vigorous lung action is of little real 
value. 

Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really 
meant by deep breathing. In fact, few 
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physicians thoroughly understand the act. 
Ask a dozen different physical instructors 
to define deep breathing, and you will 
receive a dozen different answers. One 
tells you it means the full expansion of the 
chest, another tells you it means abdominal 
breathing, the third declares it means 
diaphragmatic breathing, and so on. In 
the end, one becomes thoroughly confused, 
and justly forms the opinion that most 
teachers of physical culture are incom- 
petent to teach deep breathing. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important sub- 
ject of respiration, that to my knowledge 
for the first time really treats the subject 
in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
manner. I refer to the booklet entitled, 
“Deep Breathing,” by Paul Von Boeck- 
mann, R. S. In this treatise, the author 
describes proper breathing, so that even 
the most uninformed layman can get a 
correct idea of the act. The booklet con- 
tains a mass of common sense teachings 
on the subject of Deep Breathing, Exercise 
and Body Building. The author has had 
the courage to think for himself, and to 
expose the weaknesses in our modern 
systems of physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows us 
plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the ex- 
ternal body at the expense of the internal 
body. The author’s arguments are so logi- 
cal it is self-evident that his theories must 
be based upon vast experience. Person- 
ally, I know that his. teachings are most 
profoundly scientific and thoroughly prac- 
tical, for I have had occasion to see them 
tested in a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be had 
upon payment of 10 cents in coin or 
stamps by addressing Dr. Von Boeckmann 
directly at’ 1960 World’s Tower, 110 W. 
40th Street, New York. The simple 
exercises he describes therein are in them- 
selves well worth ten times the small price 
demanded.—Adv. 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve the 
Beauties of Nature for You 


You take the Pictures and we will 
do the rest 


Our Art Department 
Makes a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 


Making Photographic Post Cards 
from any subject by reproducing from origi- 
nal photos. 


‘Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its 
pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films. 

A very large number send their films to us regu- 
larly, and it isa pleasure to be able to say that our 
exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders 
promptly and to the entire satisfaction of our 
customers, 

Materials used in all our photographic work are 
the best obtainable. 

We have over one hundred thousand satisfied 
customers, 
8a NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping pack- 
ages sent to us securely and in fully prepaying postage. 
yer nk parcel post. Place name and address on pachage. 
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Prices for Printing. 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
214x314 or smaller. 


234 x44, 314 x4}4 or 314x3}4...... 


4x5, 334x5! 51% 


415C| 5¥7 


Post Cards 


produced from Any Photo ~ 





Film Packs 
234 x 334 Per Doze: 4 
344x444, 394 x 556 aad 4x5 Per Doz 50c | 
5x7 Per Dozen 75 








Oc | Each 


eeraaitional Doz. 


Negative 


36c 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


Clyde N. Hulbert, Mor. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N. Y 
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A ROMANCE of © 
ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By SARAH A. REED 


A Souther Colonial Story of Rare Beauty. A Most Appropriate 
Birthday or Holiday Remembrance 
ONE DOLLAR, Postpaid 





WILLIAM 
HOWARD 
TAFT 
American 


$1.00 Postpaid 








CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find One Dollar for book I have indicated. 
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